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~~ WHO CHOSE FORMICE 
<=. for Ohio Turnpike Restaurants 7 


Sixteen beautiful, modern and efficient restaurants are in oper- 
ation along the length of the Ohio Turnpike. Involved in their 
construction and furnishing were three different leasing operators, 

three contractors, two decorators and one architect. 








There is little uniformity of decoration or equipment. But the 
standard of excellence of all sixteen is their lavish use of genuine 
Formica surfaces. It’s not surprising that there should be unanimity 
of opinion on Formica, because there are more Formica surfaces 
in America’s public eating places than all other plastic laminates 
combined. 


If you would like a free copy of the brand new Formica archi- 
tectural catalog containing color chips of the complete Formica 
line, write FORMICA CORPORATION, Subsidiary of —S¥anamera_— 
4602-7 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 32, Ohio 


In Canada: Arnold Banfield & Co., Ltd., Oakville, Ontario 


Demand This Certification = 













Customers buy Formica because it is a 
brand name they know and trust. 
We protect this faith in our product by 

] th wash-of 

— pair ere are off RUB OFF WITH LOTS OF BAR SOAP 
r : is for your pro- hae a Y - ‘ 
saggliermptins , = © Seeing is believing. If this wash-off identifi 


fection and guarantee that you are cation is not on the surface, it’s not FORMICA. 
getting genuine Beauty Bonded Formica. 
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SCHOOLS FOR TEEN-AGERS 


Obligations for 1958 


A statement of the problem presented by the mounting curve of school 


enrollment which has now reached the junior and senior high level. 


That Reader’s Digest article 


It implied that schools are too palatial. Here is a critique of the article 
and a fuller account of the 16 buildings the Digest praised and panned. 


A school in praise of God 


The Benedictine priory and school in St. Louis promises to be one of the 
greatest achievements in US educational and religious design. Architects: 
Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum. Consulting engineer: Pier Luigi Nervi. 


Desegregation’s impact on building 


The effect of the Supreme Court ruling is beginning to show up in school 
bond prices and construction volume, but the big change is still some way off. 


School in the park 


Every land-short suburb in the country can take a lesson from Kansas City 
where school and park plans have been married and land for both is being 
acquired with a new kind of tax. 


How to compare school costs 


At long last 2 reliable basis for measuring the relative construction costs of 
schools of various kinds and sizes in various parts of the country. 


Prefabrication’s changing role 


Happily for education and architecture, the emphasis is now shifting from 
the package school to package parts. 


Design for teen-agers 


To work well, secondary schools must appeal] to a highly volatile and 
special group of young people. Ten case studies show various combinations 
of workability and appeal. 


The Hagerstown experiment 


A typical school system in Maryland tries out a host of learning aids, includ- 
ing general education laboratories, showcase classrooms and the first full- 
scale teaching by closed-circuit television. 


Money for schools 


Tight money has not yet hurt school building, but high interest rates and a 
shaky local tax structure raise the question: how will we pay for our schools? 


Designed for air conditioning 


Only a handful of schools are air conditioned, but more are coming—and 
with important changes in window design and the use of interior space. 


Good nait Dali 


Painter Dali’s latest joke: a “nait’” club for Acapulco, Mexico, shaped like 
a sea urchin and drawn by “torch” giraffes, strikes Professor Thrugg as 
maybe a bad dream. 
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BRIGGS BEAUTYWARE announces | ¢ 


featuring the SCULPTURED LOOK... | g 


B6782—SULTAN: Syphon jet wall hung B4012— MERCURY drinking foun- B3461—MILTON: 24” x 20” lavatory 


bowl with top spud. tain with glass filler. Semi-recessed, with back, 8” centers. For concealed carrier, 
wall hung. 








} 

' 

{ 

B6960—SANITON: Syphon jet women’s B6706—CARLTON: Syphon jet B6911—LAWTON: Wall hung washout | 
urinal with floor outlet, top spud. floor outlet bowl with top spud. urinal with extended shields, top spud. fitti 
spc 
he 

. . 7 . . . ! 
A complete new line of vitreous china fixtures for commercial, industrial and school use: A 
Briggs Beautyware—famous for quality plumbing architecture! And, there’s a size and type of fixture B 
fixtures for residential use—now moves into the to meet nearly every commercial and industrial ne 
industrial, commercial and school field with a com- requirement—from lavatories to service sinks, from e) 
plete new line of vitreous china plumbing fixtures. men’s and women’s urinals to drinking fountains. E 
Designed by Harley Earl, Inec., they feature a Shown above are representative models. Write re 
+ . ; ; I ie 
sculptured look that’s as contemporary as today’s today for complete specifications on the entire line. B 
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| two new plumbingware advances 


a dynamic new design concept 




















seid le CS = eS mmr | 
T-8106. Combination bath and T-8710-S-8. Combination lavatory fitting, 
shower fitting with manual diverter, 8” centers, with aerator, pop-up drain, 
8” centers, self-cleaning shower 1%” tailpiece. Also available for 10” 
head; shower arm, ball joint, flange. and 12” centers. 
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rrier, 
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shout T-8116. Combination bath and shower T-8722. Combination 4” centerset T-8401. Trip lever drain with 12” 
spud. fitting with automatic diverter valve in lavatory fitting with spray spout tailpiece. (overflow plate and drain plate 

spout. 8” centers, self-cleaning shower and strainer waste. illustrated). 

head, shower arm with ball joint and flange. 

J ! . . . >. > 

Use. A colorful new line of Beautyware Brass fittings for both residential and commercial use! 
cture Briggs incorporates the “sculptured look” into its Beautyware brass fittings incorporate unique, 
strial new Beautyware line of brass fittings in truly interchangeable colored inserts to match each 
from exciting fashion! This advanced styling by Harley Briggs color as well as chrome and white. Write 
}ains. Earl, Inc., is the perfect compliment to Briggs now to Briggs for a colorful brochure with 
W rite residential and commercial lines. In addition, new complete details and specifications. 
line. BRIGGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY © WARREN, MICHIGAN 
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THE VAST MAJORITY OF THE NATION’S FINE BUILDINGS ARE SLOAN EQUIPPED 


NAESS & MURPHY, architects and engineers 
GEORGE A. FULLER CO., general contractor 
G. F. CONNELLY CO., plumbing contractor 


AMSTAN DIVISION, AMERICAN RADIATOR & 
STANDARD SANITARY CORP., plumbing wholesaler 








EEIGIENGY FROM RIVERBANK 10 ROUT 


e The new $15-million CHICAGO SUN-TIMES build- 
ing stands on a scenic riverside site in the heart of 
the city and combines the latest in design and 
excelling efficiency. The two lower floors are en- 
cased in polished granite, and above are vertical 
aluminum piers which extend to the terraced roof 
where the heating unit is housed in a penthouse. 
\lso on the roof is a heliport for both passenger 
service and speedy newspaper transport. A corridor 
through the building connects with a tree-studded 
plaza leading to famed Michigan Avenue. The deci- 
sion to provide the finest possible equipment resulted 


va 


SLOAN 


VALVES = 


FAMOUS FOR EFFICIENCY, DURABILITY, ECONOMY al” 
SLOAN VALVE COMPANY * CHICAGO ¢ ILLINOIS ——= 


Another achievement in efficiency, endurance and econ- — 
omy is the sLoaNn Act-O-Matic SHOWER HEAD. which is 
automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog- 
ging. No dripping. Architects specify, and Wholesalers S 
and Master Plumbers recommend the 
better shower head for better bathing. 


UY Write for completely descriptive folder 


in 30 specially devised giant printing presses, each 
resting on its own caissons and all totally independ- 
ent of those on which the building rests. To assure 
the highest degree of color printing accuracy, each 
press unit is equipped with precision jacks capable 
of minute adjustments for leveling. The newsprint 
is delivered from a riverside dock and from rail 
tracks into the plant. Newspaper delivery trucks 
are loaded and dispatched from an enclosed con- 
course. In this building. where only the best would 


suffice. plumbing plans specified the installation of 


SLOAN Flush VALVES. 


LEADERSH, 
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Public housing may get no new authorizations 
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News 


in 1958; middle-income housing favored 


There probably will be no additional 
public housing requested by the Ad- 
ministration in next year’s housing bill. 
That is the opinion of well-informed 
Washington observers who have been 
taking a look at some impressive fig- 
ures—the size of the current public 
housing backlog. This now totals a 
whopping 90,016 units, and it is un- 
likely that PHA Commissioner Charles 
Slusser will recommend more food for 
the program which still has not di- 
gested its last meal. 

Actually, by the time the Housing 
Bill of 1958 reaches its formative 
stages next summer, the indigestion 
will probably amount to 125,000 units 
or more. This is based on the fact that, 
in addition to the existing backlog, 
only 17,280 units have been built in 
the past two fiscal years out of an au- 
thorized 35,000 units per year. How- 
ever, these can be committed through 
June 30, 1959. If no new units were 
built between now and June, 1959, the 
backlog would climb to 142,736. But 
allowing for the rate of construction 
during the two years that ended last 
June 30, it will more probably be 
around 125,000. 

PHA is already rumored to be ready 
to cancel some building commitments 
that have been outstanding for particu- 
larly long periods—some have been on 
the books five years and more. In 
many cases, local authorities, faced 
with a variety of problems, have delib- 
erately stalled building new units. One 
of the biggest problems has been the 
soaring costs of sites. And the prob- 
lem of putting desegregated public 
housing into predominantly white 
neighborhoods in northern cities has 
stirred up more political opposition 
than housing authorities like to cope 
with. To intensify the problem, relo- 
cation housing is not doing the job it 
was supposed to do (p. 113). 

In New York City, the housing au- 
thority reports it has not only a back- 
log of some 85 projects for a total of 
94,000 families still to be built, but a 
backlog of 100,000 family applications 
for accommodations. This authority, 
already landlord for another 94,000 
families in properties valued at almost 
$2 billion, is currently under fire from 


both local and congressional investiga- 
tors on complaints of “grave manage- 
ment defects.” 


Middle-income housing drive 


While public housing’s problems 
mount, there are indications that 
some congressmen may turn their at- 
tention away from that touchy area 
to one that is relatively untouched— 
middle-income housing. Again, reloca- 
tion is bringing the problem of middle- 
income families to the attention of 
politicians, particularly, say Capitol 
Hill observers, to the attention of 
Democratic congressmen who feel that 
they need some liberal legislation to 
take the heat of Little Rock off their 
bid for the growing northern Negro 
vote, 

It is unlikely that Congress will 
adopt a full-blown bill for middle- 
income housing next year, but will 
probably jigger and oil existing mech- 
anisms such as FHA insurance pro- 
grams, which could be made more use- 
ful for middle-income urban families 
and for rental housing builders. 


HOSPITAL BUILDING 


Hospitals join colleges in 
tapping federal funds 


A combination of record enrollments 
and high interest rates has caused the 
nation’s colleges to turn increasingly 
to the federal government for badly 
needed construction funds, And now, 
hospitals with training facilities for 
nurses and interns are seeking federal 
student shelter loans. 

The college loan program, adminis- 
tered by HHFA’s Community Facilities 
Administration, has pumped $504 mil- 
lion into colleges since its inception in 
1950. It allows colleges to borrow 
funds to build dormitories and related 
living facilities (cafeterias, student 
unions, etc.), at a 3% interest rate, 
well below the 444% or more they 
would have to pay to float bonds in the 
public market. 

The latest expansion of the college 
































housing loan program for hospitals 
providing housing for student nurses 
and interns has been getting a fast 
workout in its first three months’ ex- 
istence. In September, for instance, 25 
of 36 loan applications to CFA were 
for new hospital housing facilities. 
This represented $19.6 million set 
aside, although not actually lent yet, 
for new hospital dormitories. 

The pace of the hospital housing pro- 
gram poses a dilemma for CFA and 
for the Administration. Only $25 mil- 
lion was authorized for such loans for 
the whole fiscal year of 1958. In view 
of the $19.6 million requested so rap- 
idly, it is obvious that many hospitals 
will be disappointed. If the volume of 
applications continues heavy, there 
may be some demand for a stepped up 
program for hospital facilities, al- 
though it is unlikely to move very far 
in the face of the Administration’s 
present efforts to curb spending. 

Administration budget hawks, in 
fact, are planning to take another pass 
at getting higher interest rates on all 
CFA loans. Last summer, their efforts 
in this direction were thwarted when 
Congress killed proposals for higher 
rates. Now it is believed that there 
will be an attempt to push through a 
bill at the next session of Congress to 
put all federal loan programs on a non- 
subsidy basis. The chances are that 
Congress will fend off this move, too. 








Capitol East Front advisory architects sought 
plans that would be “least detrimental” 


Belated publication of their official 
report a month ago verified the ex- 
traordinary fact that not one of the 
distinguished Advisory Architects for 
proposed changes to the national Cap- 
itol in Washington freely or truly fa- 
vored the ancient, once-before dis- 
carded plan for changing the position 
of its historic Central East Front. 

In stark, revealing contrast to the 
report of Architect of the Capitol 
J. George Stewart representing that 
these architectural consultants had 
genuinely “recommended” the contro- 
versial 32’-6” East Front extension, 
and in addition had done so with “no 
restrictions imposed on them,” the 
carefully qualified actual report of the 
consultants declared: 


“It was agreed that . . . whether or 
not to move out the East Front would 
not be a matter for discussion as this 
had been decided already by an Act of 
Congress. Your consultants are there- 
fore concentrating on the problem of 
how best to accomplish the will of the 
Congress within the limitations im- 
posed by the Act in ways that will be 


High New Haven land bid OK’d for FHA loan 


Redevelopers and local redevelopment 
officials everywhere were greatly en- 
couraged last month by a realistic deci- 
sion by FHA on the land values it will 
recognize in urban redevelopment proj- 
ects. 

After considerable study and soul- 
searching, FHA policy makers decided 
to allow a valuation for a Sec. 220 
mortgage on the Oak St. redevelopment 
project in New Haven, Conn., equal to 
the $1,150,000-valuation leasehold bid 
for it made last May by New York 
Builder Seon Pierre Bonan. 

What gave FHA, URA and HHFA 
officials pause was the fact that FHA 
‘ originally had put a tentative valuation 
of only $700,000 on the ten-acre prop- 
erty. FHA had apparently misjudged 
the market or had not anticipated the 
vigorous auction competition for the 
property that brought a final valuation 


64% above FHA’s tentative appraisal. 

The New Haven auction also had 
raised a serious question for all rede- 
velopers and redevelopment officials 
over the FHA practice of making ten- 
tative appraisals on redevelopment 
sites that sometimes have the effect of 
having FHA set the price for the land. 
This has occurred when prospective re- 
developers have attempted to negotiate 
redevelopment land purchases from 
local agencies on the basis of whatever 
value FHA would finally allow on the 
land for its mortgage insurance pur- 
poses. To the extent that the FHA 
now seems willing to recognize current 
market prices for resold redevelopment 
land, if such prices exceed initial FHA 
appraisal, local agencies can now hope 
for more competition for their redevel- 
opment sites and less need to negotiate 
deals with lone sponsors. 


least detrimental to the beauty and 
majesty of the East Front... . 

“In his 1903 report . . . Thomas 
Hastings stated that if the original 
central part of the East Front were to 
be brought forward as much as 86; it 
would be so nearly in line with the 
wings that it would be effectively 
dwarfed by them. . . . Hastings appar- 
ently did not realize that there is a 
way of retaining the magnificence of 
the central element of the East Front 
and keeping it from being dwarfed by 
the wings . . . move out the wings an 
equal distance with the central element. 

“We do not want to leave the [con- 
gressional] commission in _ ignorance 
of our considered belief that the pres- 
ent beauty of the Capitol can be kept 
[if the East Front must be extended] 
only by moving out the whole East 
Front, wings and all, and not the cen- 
tral part alone.” 

It was not until Sept. 30 that Stew- 
art released the Aug. 19 report of the 
Advisory Architects—John F. Harbe- 
son of Philadelphia, Henry R. Shepley 
of Boston, and Gilmore D. Clarke of 
New York. He did so reluctantly, and 
only after learning of the report in the 
October ForuM that revealed that none 
of the consultants really liked the ba- 
sic idea of altering the East Front, and 
that his office previously had refused 
to release the advisors’ actual report. 

Succinctly reviewing the consider- 
ably different situation in the light of 
the now-disclosed true opinions of 
the consulting architects, Washington’s 
Post & Times Herald declared: 

“Now that Stewart has belatedly 
made public the report of his advisors 
_.. it seems evident that the proposed 
change should not be made before fur- 
ther expert advice is obtained. This 
time the consulting architects ought to 
be completely free to express their best 
views on how the added space which 
Congress wants—and no doubt needs— 
can be provided. Such a procedure was 
proposed in bills introduced late in the 
congressional session by Rep. Henry S. 
Reuss and others. 

“ARCHITECTURAL FORUM has _ per 
formed a valuable service in publishing 
a hitherto off-the-record interview with 
one of Stewart’s architect advisers, AT- 
thur Brown Jr., who died July 7 be- 
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fore the report was signed. Brown 
made plain that he did not personally 
think the East Front should be ex- 
tended at all, lest the unique relation- 
ship of the dome to the east facade be 
destroyed. .. . 

“When Congress voted to extend the 
East Front in 1955, it did so without 
hearings and it specified, oddly, that 
the extension be ‘in substantial ac- 
cordance’ with a scheme worked out— 
but not recommended—in 1904 by two 
architects who seemingly were trying 
to show how the extension ought not to 
be handled... . 

“It would seem ridiculous, in the 
face of consistent and overwhelming 
opposition from professional architec- 
tural groups to any extension, to pro- 
ceed with a plan which was discarded 
by its initiators, in 1904, and, appar- 
ently, is opposed by those . . . forced to 
work within its limitations today.” 

With the report of the advisory ar- 
chitects, Stewart also released three 
recent letters from each of them that 
broadly complimented him on the ef- 
fectiveness of his over-all report to the 
congressional commission in charge of 
the Capitol improvement program. 

Stewart’s letter from Harbeson, 
however, pointedly reiterated one of 
the consultant’s major qualifications: 
“Believing, as I do so strongly, that 
criticism of the change in the East 
Front will be stilled if the enframing 
relation of the wings to the central 
portion is maintained, I hope you will 
have the opportunity to discuss this 
with the others of your commission so 
that they may consider it a logical 
next step.” 

This ironically served to highlight 
another unusual shortcoming in Stew- 
art’s own Aug. 30 report to the com- 
mission. In spite of the consultants’ 
specific advice that the Senate and 
House wings would also need to be ex- 
tended to achieve the “least detrimen- 
tal” effects in preserving the Capitol’s 
beauty, the five-year program and $110 
million appropriations being pushed by 
Stewart completely ignored the con- 
sultants’ recommendation on this score. 
It made no provision whatsoever for 
any such extensions to the wings, ex- 
cept to endorse this concomitant change 
at some remote, unspecified period 
when the Capitol would again have to 
be enlarged to provide more space for 
congressional activities. Without any 
plans (or appropriations!) to extend 
the wings, Stewart’s proposal to move 
only the central section would not even 
be in conformity with the qualified rec- 
ommendations of the consultants. 
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Wisconsin governor signs spite bill that kills 
Frank Lloyd Wright’s Madison civic center 


Under a law signed late in September 
by Gov. Vernon W. Thomson, the Lake 
Monona waterfront civic center for 
Madison, Wis., designed by Frank 
Lloyd Wright (ForuM, April ’55) has 
been killed for at least several years, if 
not permanently. 

The new law—a single paragraph— 
simply amends with a 20’ building 
height limitation the 1931 legislation 
that allows Madison to use the re- 
claimed, state-owned waterfront prop- 
erty on which the civic center would 
stand. Two efforts to repeal or upset 
the new law were made at a one-week 
recessed session of the legislature be- 
fore it adjourned until 1959, but both 
were unsuccessful. 

Considerable partisanship marked en- 
actment of the crippling measure. It 
was authored and steered through both 
Republican-dominated chambers of the 
legislature last summer (FORUM, Aug. 
News) by Assemblyman Carroll E. 
Metzner, Democratic Madison’s sole 
GOP member of the legislature and an 
opponent of the project when he was a 
Madison city councilman. Many Re- 
publican legislators admit privately 
that the bill became a “party issue” 
and spite measure, deliberately intend- 
ed as a slap in the face for William T. 
Evjue, Republican-baiting liberal editor 
of Madison’s Capital Times, an ardent 


project sponsor and friend of Wright. 


Only five months ago, on June 4, the 
Wisconsin Supreme Court affirmed a 
Circuit Court decision that Madison 
might (then) legally build the 60’ high 
Wright project (see cut) under origi- 
nal legislation giving the city the right 
to improve this state-owned riparian 


property. The court noted, however, 


that under the law the city’s interest in 
this property was a “revocable right” 
—rather than an ownership grant. 

Gov. Thomson, Republican, delayed 
his decision on signing the fateful 
“party measure” Metzner bill until he 
had acted on all other measures passed 
by the legislature this year. He talked 
to scores of opponents and proponents. 
Former Republican Gov. Oscar Renne- 
bohm urged Thomson to sign it. For- 
mer Republican Gov. Walter J. Kohler, 
a personal friend of Wright, tried to 
arrange a meeting between Wright and 
Gov. Thomson. That fell through when 
Wright issued a statement that the 
governor would have to ask him 
(Wright) for the meeting. 

In signing the bill, however, Gov. 
Thomson, long known as a champion of 
municipal home rule, cited the “revoc- 
able permit” nature of the city’s inter- 
est in the site, and said: “No informed 
person can rightly or honestly claim 
that the right of people of cities to 
settle their own affairs extends to prop- 
erty they do not own. . . . To permit 
this unauthorized use of the state’s 
property would create precedents for 
frightening possibilities . . . [at some 
future date projects] no more improb- 
able than was the present project in 
1931. [This bill] makes explicit 
what was implicit in the legislative 
action of 1931.” 

Gov. Thomson also declared that he 
had deliberately avoided any “consid- 
eration of personalities, partisan sym- 
pathies, style of architecture, or costs 
of construction. These are not the is- 
sues involved.” 

Nevertheless, the governor’s refusal 

continued on p. 9 





MODEL OF MADISON CIVIC CENTER BY FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 
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The extreme whiteness of 
Trinity White Cement is ob- 
tained by selection of raw 
cement-making materials 
which are remarkable for ab- 
sence of color. There is no off- 
color cast in Trinity White to 
detract from the beauty of the 
finished structure. 


YgaCAVB 
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as white as snow 
Trinity is the whitest white cement judged by any standard. 
It is whitest in the bag. . . whitest in the mix . . . whitest ” en Seer ee 
in the finished job! You can see the extra whiteness with 
the naked eye! Trinity White is a true portland cement. 
It meets all Federal and ASTM specifications. Use it for 
architectural concrete units; stucco, terrazzo; Cement 
paint; light-reflecting surfaces; mass or contrast; or 
wherever the purity of white and the purity of color tints THE WHITESTQ@J WHITE CEMENT 
is desirable in concrete or masonry. Trinity Division, 
General Portland Cement Co. 


A Product of GENERAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO. © Chicago ©* Dallas * Chattanooga © Tampa ® Los Angeles 
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to consider architecture, or to assume 
bis responsibility for leadership in the 
public interest, in this case would have 
the rueful, tragic effect of depriving 
the citizens of his own state of a mas- 
terpiece of public architecture that 
would have further enhanced the 
beauty of the state’s capital city. His 
action also completely disregarded the 
circumstance that a majority of Mad- 
ison voters had specifically expressed 
their desire to have Wright design this 
project in a public referendum in 1954. 

Notwithstanding the ordinary reas- 
ons Gov. Thomson gave to justify his 
approval of the Metzner bill, discerning 
observers were unwilling to hold him 
blameless for killing this architectural 
masterpiece in its embryo. In their 
view he could have vetoed the bill and 
thus allowed the project to proceed, 
and such action would in no way have 
prejudiced the right of the state in the 
future to properly exercise its preroga- 
tive to bar any detrimental or unwhole- 
some development. In this respect, the 
governor could have escaped personal 
responsibility for killing the project 
only if he had vetoed the measure and 
it was subsequently repassed over his 
objection (and the bill lacked sufficient 
support for such repassage). 

In their 1954 referendum, Madison 
voters also approved a $4 million bond 
issue for the central auditorium core of 
the project. Later the city added an- 
other $1.5 million of parking revenue 
funds for parking facilities for it, and 
approved a $380,000 with 
Wright. 


contract 


Interest curb lifted on 


lease-purchase projects 


In a significant 


change of direction 
GSAdministrator 


Franklin G. Floete 
last month announced plans to resume 
the federal lease-purchase construction 
program that “temporarily de- 
ferred” last February for “aggravat- 
ing inflationary pressures” (FORUM, 
March ’57). Actually the program had 
already ground to a halt because of 
lack of bidders at the maximum 4% 
Interest equivalent then set by the 
Budget Bureau. 

Last month the interest ceiling was 
removed. Floete said the Budget Bu- 
reau has now approved financing proj- 
ects at “the lowest interest rates 
obtainable and judged reasonable.” 


was 
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METROPOLITAN PROBLEMS 


Philadelphia, Washington 
area studies are set 


The Ford Foundation last month an- 
nounced a $900,000 grant for an ambi- 
tious seven-year study of the various 
urban-metropolitan problems besetting 
the tristate, four-city area embracing 
Philadelphia, Pa., Camden and Tren- 
ton, N.J., and Wilmington, Del. In the 
final four years of this Delaware Val- 
ley program, local interests will con- 
tribute another $900,000 to match the 
Ford grant, the largest it has made to 
date for urban affairs research. The 
study will be directed by Community 
Studies, Inc., headed by William H. 
Willcox, executive director of the 
Greater Philadelphia Movement. 

(Ford Foundation grants in this 
planning and government field in the 
US during the past two years have to- 
taled more than $4 million. Last 
month its overseas department also 
made a $1.1 million grant to the Pak- 
istan Planning Board.) 

As it adjourned, Congress gave 
significant recognition to the need for 
area-wide studies to help find common 
solutions to metropolitan-wide problems. 

Although confined to their own back 
yard, rather than on a national basis, 
the House and Senate voted $50,000 for 
a study of the major growth and devel- 
opment problems vexing the Washing- 
ton, D.C. metropolitan area, which now 
spreads well into Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. This study will explore such 
problems as realty taxes, schools, traffic, 
water supply and sanitation. It will be 
directed by Representative DeWitt S. 
Hyde (R, Md.), author of the legisla- 
tion, as head of a joint committee com- 
posed of three members each from the 
District committees of the Senate and 
House. 


St. Louis report stirs action 


In August citizens and officials of 
St. Louis and adjacent St. Louis County 
received a comprehensive study urging 
sweeping coordinated governmental 
covering both jurisdictions. 
Within a week officials and civic leaders 
filed formal petitions for the creation 
of a special joint board of freeholders 
to draft the necessary laws for such 


reforms 


reforms, and for special elections about 
fifteen months from now to adopt or 
reject the measures they propose. 

The St. Louis study, one of the 
broadest of its kind ever undertaken 


News 


feted ohare. 


anywhere, was financed with $300,000 
provided by the Ford Foundation and a 
McDonnell Aircraft Corp. charitable 
trust. It was directed by John C. Bol- 
lens, UCLA associate professor of polit- 
ical science. 

The idea of an outright merger be- 
tween St. Louis and St. Louis County 
was rejected by this study. Instead it 
recommended the formation of a multi- 
purpose metropolitan district with 
area-wide broad powers in the fields of 
traffic, transit, planning, economic de- 
velopment, sewers, assessments and 
civil defense. The study also recom- 
mended some drastic reforms in the 
city and county governments that 
would still continue to function. 

One proposal called for a uniform 
county-wide school tax to be returned 
to the various school districts on a per 
pupil basis, so all districts would share 
equally in the increased ratables if 
proper planning concentrated future 
industrial and commercial growth in 
only a limited number of areas in dif- 
ferent parts of the county. 


Mass transit winning more 
support from officials 


Rapid transit as a vital necessity for 
the economic health of large cities was 
finding a host of new friends with a lot 
of kind words for it. In several cases 
influential groups who may have had 
the old rural adage in mind (you never 
miss the water ’till the well runs dry) 
were recommending public subsidies if 
necessary to keep urban mass trans- 
portation primed and running. 

Perhaps the strongest semi-official 
boost came in the formal summary of 
the consensus of federal, state and local 
officials who attended a three-day Con- 
ference on Metropolitan Area Prob- 
lems held at Arden House, Harriman, 
N.Y., sponsored by the governors of 
Massachusetts, ‘Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and the 
mayor of New York. Said the report 
summarizing their deliberations: 

“At the heart of the problems of 
most metropolitan areas is the prob- 
lem of mass transit. Because of the 
increasing use of private autos, the 
mass transit system is in serious diffi- 
culty, yet it is essential that it be pre- 
served. The problem in each case is a 
regional one, but there can be no mas- 

continued on p. 12 
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IT’S GOOD BUSINESS TO SPECIFY 
GARAGE DOORS MADE WITH 


MASONITE! 


EXTERIOR GRADE 





No matter how heavy the service...no matter 
how severe the weather...the Dorlux panels in 
overhead-type garage doors are guaranteed for a 
lifetime of service without splitting, splintering, 
delaminating or cracking. 

Here’s a positive advantage you can specify 
for your clients. The number of Lifetime Guar- 
antee labels you see on commercial and industrial 
doors will prove the reliance so many reputable 
manufacturers now place on Masonite Exterior 
Grade Dorlux. 

With hundreds of thousands of successful in- 
stallations from coast to coast, Dorlux is fast 
becoming the “standard” of the industry. 

What is there about Dorlux that it has so 
quickly supplanted other panel materials in the 
estimation of so many manufacturers? How can 
this paneling carry such a strong guarantee? 


SPECIALLY DEVELOPED FOR 
GARAGE DOORS! 
Masonite Exterior Grade Dorlux is an extra 
tough, specially manufactured hardboard 14” 
thick. It was developed after extensive research 
and consultation with door manufacturers, to 
meet their specific requirements. 


DORLUX 




















Dorlux exhibits a high degree of dimensim! 
stability, an important characteristic, for yw 
often find one side of garage doors subjectalii 
severe cold and high humidity, with the ot 
side reflecting the relatively dry and warm con: 
tions of a heated interior. 


SUPER-STRONG, ABSORBS SHOCK! 


Dorlux is grainless. It has no knots, no dtp 
outs, patches or other imperfections. ..even, a 
sistent structure at all points. Its surface! 
exceptionally smooth and firm, and serves #! 
superior base for finishes. With no grail? 
“‘work”’ under the finish, there is no concem0® 
checking and crazing of the finished surface. Par 
stays new-looking longer. Repainting is a 
years away; maintenance costs are trimmed. | 
Dorlux is super-strong. It absorbs the shot 
of frequent opening and closing of the door. I 
resistance to dents, bumps and scrapes 8@F 
cially welcome in heavy-duty commercial 
industrial applications. 
Adding all these factors together, yo ™ 
readily see why so many garage door { 
turers are turning to Masonite® Exterior 
Dorlux®, the panel with a Lifetime Guaral 














In warehouses, terminals, factories, public buildings— 
wherever upward-acting doors get heavy service— 


the trend isto MASONITE 






































TTT Exterior Gade DORLUX 
BEERERERE BRE 
RESED - crn B —the Top-Quality Door Panel That's 
i | BUR 
Toe Erte GUARANTEED FOR A LIFETIME! 
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a. High impact strength 
f~ Exterior Grade Dorlux is engineered and manufactured to pass 
the 4.5 ft. lb. impact (steel ball) test in a panel size of 12” x 18’. 
Minimum caliper variation 
Variations in the thickness of Exterior Grade Dorlux is held 
to the narrow range demanded by the garage door manufacturers 
who assisted Masonite in the product’s development. 
Both sides smooth and blemish-free 


—— No face sanding mars the surface. No sanding is necessary 
~~ to minimize caliper variation. 


Balanced panels 


LU. Since two sides of Exterior Grade Dorlux are equal in density 


i 
ps ; and surface smoothness, moisture absorption on both sides of the 
SY door is equalized. 





Excellent paint retention 


S Equal smoothness on both sides insures equal paint seal on 
ty — 
~ 


both sides... lessens possibility of paint chipping, crazing, blistering 
or peeling. Paint jobs stay new-looking longer. 










® Masonite Corporation 
manufacturer 
of quality panel 
products. 
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FREE DATA! “icisssee 


Masonite Corporation, Dept. AF-11 
Box 777, Chicago 90, Ill. 


Please send me suggested architectural specifications for garage 
doors made with Masonite Exterior Grade Dorlux panels... 
also names of door manufacturers using Exterior Grade Dorlux. 
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ter plan which can apply in each case. 
Government should be prepared to 
meet the need for mass-transit services, 
where private enterprise is unable to 
do so.” 

(This conference found traffic con- 
gestion and parking problems becoming 
so acute in central cities that it also 
urged the auto industry to “give con- 
sideration to the needs of our metro- 
politan areas in styling and designing 
of their models.” Longer and wider 


cars have already caused substantial 
loss of parking and garage space, their 
report observed. “A reduction of just 
one foot on 10,000 cars represents two 
miles of bumper-to-bumper traffic.’’) 

Another report last month by the 
New England Governors Committee on 
Transportation recommended that rail- 
roads, and bus lines if necessary, be 
given some form of subsidy to offset 
passenger service losses. 


This transportation investigation 

















Van siaieiaoa: cafeteria for 
1845 Cathedral's restoration 


Van ... founded only two years after the 112-year old St. 


Peter in Chains Cathedral 


was first built . 


.. iS proud 


to have fabricated and installed the new food service 


departments in the restoration of this landmark . . 


. head- 


quarters of the Archbishop of the Diocese. As many as 
500 members of the parish can be served at one time. 


* Use Van's century of experience for your food service 


equipment needs. . 
modernization. 


whether new, expansion or 


Yhe john Van Range @ 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 


Branches in Principal Cities 


328 EGGLESTON AVENUE 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 





group Was appointed by the six New 
England governors in 1955 and is 
composed of representatives of _Dasi- 
ness, labor and the public. Emphasiz. 
ing the threat posed by sharp declines 
in railroad commuter traffic, this com- 
mittee’s report pointed out that both 
passenger autos and trucks are subgj- 
dized, at least in part, by the construe- 
tion of more and more improved high- 
Ways, their maintenance and “Yraffie 
control. 

Across the continent, the San Fran. 
cisco convention of the League of Cal. 
ifornia Cities heard John S. Burd Jr, 
member of the Berkeley City Planning 
Commission, urge a temporary halt to 
all new freeway construction in metro- 
politan areas, because of the many 
complications it causes. Former State 
Senator Gerald J. O’Gara added an ap- 
peal that gasoline tax funds—now 
usable only for highway construction— 
should be released for construction of 
rapid transit and other means to solve 
the transportation problem, instead of 
more freeways. Backing area-wide 
planning and action, San Francisco 
Planning Director Paul Oppermann 
said transportation problem solutions 
must come through study of the whole 
metropolitan region and a comprehen- 
sive plan covering transit 
and all other forms of transportation. 

In Springfield, Ill., a state Metropoli- 
tan Mass Transportation Commission 
created by the legislature held its first 
meeting and elected Rep. Elroy © 
Sandquist of Chicago as chairman, and 
Sen. Merritt J. Little of Aurora as 
vice chairman. Governor William G. 
Stratton told the group that moving 
people “probably is the thorniest prob- 
lem we have because it affects the pub- 
lic health and comfort of a big seg- 
ment of the population, particularly in 
the cities.” The commission has an ini- 
tial appropriation of $75,000 for its 
work. 

Last month’s FORTUNE, sister maga- 
zine of ForRUM, published results of @ 
survey it conducted that showed that 
many Washington, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco motorists would gladly 
switch from their automobiles to pub- 
lic transportation, provided the service 
could compete in time, cost and service. 
This survey for the magazine’s com- 
prehensive study, The City and the 
Car, found “a surprising number fed 
up with driving.” Alternatively, how 
ever, it found that most people also 
spurn public transit now available be- 
cause it is “too slow, ” “too crowded,” 

“too expensive,” “involves transfer- 
ring,” and service is “too poor.” 


freeways, 
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how crack resistance 
of plaster corners 
was teste 








A series of tests on crack resistance of plaster corners was recently com 


pleted by Edwin L. Saxer, Professor and Chairman, Civil Engineer 
Department, Research Foundation, University of Toledo. Here you se 7 
design of the test specimens, and the assembly of the testing equipme® } 


' 











ently com 
ngineeri" ; 
you see th 
equipment 
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Wall section A and wall section B held together only by plaster and the 
embedded reinforcing fastened to the gypsum lath by a few light staples. 


Test panels were built so that a 
measurable force could be applied 
to the test panel so as to produce 
direct stresses on the reinforced 
corners of the specimens. 

These specimens consisted of 
two parts: one, a section of wall 
48 inches high and approximately 
70 inches long; the other, a simi- 
lar section, but only 16 inches long. 

The construction of the frames 
and studding, as well as applica- 
tion of gypsum lath, complied with 
F.H.A. recommended practices. 

These two sections were aligned 
in the shape of a “‘T” and were 


here’s what 
tests reveal 


Based upon these tests it is con- 
cluded that KEYCORNER lath 
when embedded in gypsum lath 
and plaster angles provides better 
than 124 to almost two times as 
much resistance to cracking than 
any of the other materials tested: 


1 The results make it obvious that 
Keycorner imparts a strength when 
embedded not present in any of the 
other products tested. 


2 The open mesh design of Key- 
corner does not impair the bond of 
the plaster to the lath. 


3 The design of the welded wire 
product imparts only enough 
strength when embedded to resist 
cracking up to about one half the 
loads of the Keycorner design. 


4 Reinforcing angles made from 21 
ga. wire lath greatly reduce the bond 
strength between the plaster and the 
lath under the reinforcing and when 
embedded resist cracking up to 
about one half as much load as 
Keycorner. 


5 Even though heavier and with 
wider flanges, the design of the 
3” x 3”—2.5 pounds expanded metal 
lath cornerite does not impart 
enough strength to a gypsum lath 
and plaster angle to carry more than 
59% as great loads without cracking 
as Keycorner lath. 
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held together only by the plaster 
and the embedded corner reinforc- 
ing. The corner reinforcement was 
fastened to the lath by a few light 
staples before application of the 
brown coat. 

At the juncture of the two sec- 
tions, openings were provided so 
as to permit the application of 
loads which forced one section 
away from the other, thus bring- 
ing about a severe cracking tend- 
ency at the two interior corners. 

Load was applied through a 
precision screw jack having a ca- 
pacity of 10,000 pounds, and was 


500 = 


400=- 


300 = 


200 = 


100 = 





0=- 


SIDE VIEW 


measured by a 6,000 pound capac- 
ity proving ring having a sensitiv- 
ity of 5 pounds. 

The magnitude of the load re- 
quired to produce the first crack 
was the criterion for evaluating 
reinforcing. However, all tests 
were carried beyond this point in 
an effort to gain some measure of 
the ultimate capacity of each ma- 
terial. As it turned out, it was not 
possible to ascertain maximum 
strength because the specimens 


failed in some way first, namely 
pulling the gypsum lath loose from 
the studding. 


KEYCORNER 





This chart records the results of KEYCORNER, plus those of 
the other commonly used types of reinforcement tested by Sazxer. 


They included 3” x 3”—2.5 lb. metal lath cornerite; 2” x 2”—18 ga. 


welded wire cornerite; 21% 


9 @ 7/2 


x 2Y% 


Load Test Data 





meshes—21 ga. galvanized wire. 








(Load Lb.) (Load Lb.) 

First Crack First Crack 
Type A 1st 300 Type B ist 250 
2nd 275 2nd _250 
Average 288 Average 250 
2°x2°—19 ga. Keycorner ist 475 Type C ist 250 
2nd 500 2nd 250 
Average 488 Average 250 
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see how easy it is to get 
extra crack resistance 












Keycorner comes in preshaped form. It is made in easy-to-handle 
4-ft. lengths, or in rolls. When lengths are cut from rolls, the pieces 


spring into shape to fit corners. 


\ egret 


Keycorner is galvanized to 
prevent rusting before use, 
as well as to prevent rust 
streaks in the finished wall. 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company 
Department AF-117 
Peoria 7, Illinois 


Please send me test report on Keycorner. 


Name 
Firm 
Business 
Street 
City 






bE Je 
Use either nails or. staples with 
Keycorner. For use over doors or 
windows, or as strip lath, it can be 
pressed flat to provide a smooth 
surface for plastering. 





State as 


Four-foot lengths are packed in strong cartons, 1000 ft 
per carton. This assures delivery to the job in god 
condition. Rolls are tight and compact to stand up under | 
normal job abuse. 





pred 


Keycorner is precision shaped to assure 
proper embedment in the plaster for max- 
imum reinforcing value. It is easy to lap 


without interfering with plastering. 








SPECIFICATIONS _ 

2°x2°—4' lengths 
Lineal feet Shipping wt. 
Wire gauge per package per package 
19 1000 65.5 Ibs. 
4” wide x 500’ rolls — 
=< “4000 eSibs._ 
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Keystone Steel & Wire 


Peoria 7, Illinois 





Company 


Keymesh « Keycorner « Keybead « Keyweld 


Keystone Nails « Keystone Tie Wire 


Keystone Furring Nails ¢ Concrete Nails 














America’s foremost interior designers specify Koroseal 





| B.EGoodrich 


Ken White, famous interior 
designer and president of Ken 
White and Associates, West- 
wood, New Jersey, specified 
Koroseal for utility, durability, 
easy maintenance and beauty in 
remodeling St. Joseph's Hospital. 











The gay playroom atmosphere makes children’s visits to this hospital almost fun. Colorful Koroseal 
Rope Square covers giant hassocks. 





1000 ft. { 


in good | 


Koroseal puts new life in old hospital 


up under 


Reagan vinyl fabric shows its remarkable versatility by help- 
ing transform 108-year-old St. Joseph’s Hospital in Philadelphia 
into a tastefully modern haven of cheer. Durable Koroseal keeps its 
original beauty for years, cleans readily with soap and water. To 
give fresh charm to walls and furniture, follow the lead of America’s 
foremost designers. Specify Koroseal. 


For informative literature or free swatches write Department AF-11, 











| B.F.Goodrich Industrial Products Company, Marietta, Ohio. 
i 
— 
ing wt. 
ackage 
) Ibs. 
=a Koroseal wall covering, white Koroseal bench 
and tangerine Koroseal chair brighten the adminis- 
— trator’s office, accent the cypress paneling. 
Ibs. ; 
pee 
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WALL COVERING 
AND UPHOLSTERY 


) BY B.F.GOODRICH The influence of richly textured Koroseal Bali wall covering breathes 
' 


warmth and friendly hospitality in the conference room. 
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Report to architects: 
Indoor-Outdoor Living for Business! 





This message about the beautiful Connecticut General Life Insurance Com- 
pany office appears in the November issue of Fortune. It tells the story of how 
beauty and function, in a country setting, bring indoor-outdoor living to 
business .. . and of the important role played in that concept by Alcoa® 
Aluminum, the versatile metal. We’ve exposed it to the business management 
audience... with the view that you may be faced with a similar design prob- 
lem... and know that your client has been preconditioned to the architectural 
beauty and practicality of aluminum and its many uses for buildings. 

Should you need any data on curtain walls or other applications of Alcoa 
Aluminum, just contact your nearest Alcoa sales office. Or write Aluminum 
Company of America, 1887-L Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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Functional beauty makes this a home office masterpiece 


Only an idea 10 years ago. Five years in plan 


ning and building. Even a mock-up section to ; 
test materials and techniques . . . and save ' 
money. That’s the story behind this master ‘ 
piece of home office architecture which may . 


well be a classic for its time. Result: indoor 
outdoor living brought to business in a beat 
tiful suburban setting. 

Since function and beauty played such a9 | , 


plan- 
on to 

save 
aster- 

may 
door- 
beau- 


ch an 











Building: Headquarters Office, Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, Hartford 15, Connecticut * Architect: Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, New York, N. Y. 
General Contractor: Turner Construction Company, New York, N. Y. © Aluminum Subcontractor: General Bronze Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


important role, Alcoa Aluminum in natural 
color was used boldly for covering exterior col- 
umns and spandrel beams .. . for fascias, hand- 
rails, structural window framing, and many 
other applications. Enduring aluminum an- 
swered maintenance problems for years to come. 

As the pace-setter of architectural uses for 
aluminum, Alcoa has gathered much valuable 
data for you and your architect. We’ll gladly 


share it. Aluminum Company of America, 
1887-L Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 





atcoa 6. Your Guide to 


™ 


the Best in 
Aluminum Value 


NEW! “ALCOA THEATRE" 
Exciting Adventure, Alternate Monday Evenings 
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Plate No.5" 


Plate No. 620 Plate No. 584 Plate No. 579 


For free estimates on 
Mosaic Tile, see the 
yellow pages for your Ve) SA | tas 
Tile Contractor, Ceramic 
® 


‘ Brilliant new patterns, colors and shapes in ceramic mosaic floors and walls, indoors and out. Trans- 

lated for the enrichment of our homes and public buildings by Kenneth M. Gale, our Director 
{ | RY , of Design, from his extensive research into the finest of old-world Byzantine mosaics. 
i } MOSAIC Wide variety of patterns offering great latitude in color, scale and decorative effect, 
all in everlasting, maintenance-free ceramic tile. Call for estimates from your ceramic 
tile contractor. For your file copy of the richly illustrated Mosaic Byzantile Pattern 
Book, Form No. 219, write Dept. 1038, The Mosaic Tile Company, Zanesville, Ohio. 
































LOOK FOR THIS 





NAMEPLATE 
WHICH IDENTIFIES EVERY 


SANYMETAL INSTALLATION, 








From Sanymetal you get the genuine distinction of quality 
in toilet compartments ...and the savings in long-run 
maintenance which quality in every detail brings. This means 
much ...not only in lower long-run costs... but the 

good impression made on all who see toilet room facilities 


in any building. There is no need to accept less. 


See Sweet’s, or write for Sanymetal Catalog 94. 
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PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


1687 Urbana Road, Cleveland 12, Ohio 
6433B E. Canning St., Los Angeles 22, Calif.e in Canada — 
Westee!l Products Limited, Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg 
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NOW | a great new development for WALL-HUNG FIXTURES 


UNITRON 


CHAIR CARRIERS and CLOSET FITTINGS 


Best by Zyery ConparirouTeny” 














From JOSAM, leader and 
pioneer of plumbing drain- 
age products, comes a great 
new development — Josam 
UNITRON Chair Carriers 
and Closet Fittings. 





The Josam UNITRON Closet 

Carrier is so designed that 
ONE CARRIER fits all wall-hung water closet bowls 
and women's urinals. This eliminates using a differ- 
ent carrier for every blow-out or syphon jet closet 
bowl or women's urinal, or a different carrier for 
each manufacturer of such fixtures. 


Architects and engineers will find UNITRON Closet 
Carriers enable them to meet all requirements with 
a minimum number of units which require one-third 
less pipe chase width, thereby reducing costs and 
providing additional rental space. 





Here is today’s carrier assembly for today’s installa- 
tion and construction requirements. Get complete 
data on the new Josam UNITRON line by sending 
coupon below. 





greater greater greater 
ADAPTABILITY ADJUSTABILITY SAVINGS 





REVERSIBLE CARRIER BODY — Reversing carrier body 
from top to bottom position permits connection for 
blow-out or syphon jet bowls of any manufacturer. 


COMMON VENT — A single or common vent provided 
for the double closet fitting is so located that it will 
afford more effective air circulation for the fixture 


; db h. With the sing! t 
ADJUSTABLE EXTENSION — The Adjustable Extension and Gena. We Oe ee ee 2 ee ae Se 
water closets can also be loop or circuit vented. 





on the closet connection assembly, permits an adjust- 





ment of 4” between the face of the fixture carrier mak REVERSIBLE FOOT — The Reversible Foot on the Car- 
and the finished wall line. Adjustment can be made . p> rier provides vertical adjustment from %4” minimum 
from the front of the unit at any time before or after to 4%” muximum, This is accomplished by reversing 
the wall has been built. the foot support. 4 


A Complete Line of Josam UNITRON Carriers and Fittings for 
Closets, Urinals, Lavatories, Sinks and Slabs and Hospital Fixtures 





JOSAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. AF-11, Michigan City, Indiana 


Please send copy of Catalog F, on UNITRON 





JOSAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


General Offices and Manufacturing Division 
MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA 


eee ed a ee 


REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES TIPU: ccs nrcvseusedenne>sontannonsanspnenciebiiaveesseeaeumenanaeanianinaasiaaneann 

West Coast Distributors Canadian Manufacturers By eecoccccessessnsensseesosercnscosocesoonbesesesoeene DHE cictsbidentimnsinadecimnniaaal 
JOSAM PACIFIC COMPANY JOSAM CANADA LIMITED 

San Francisco, Calif. Toronto, Canada PINE: ccconviinnncctsicsenrscuamnsvniicavuteantiiibismmiiindniiieaiiiens 

Josam products are sold through plumbing supply wholesalers City Zone State .......cerserscreesere 
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stands out...stands up... 
it’s genuine 


STRUCTURAL CLAY FACING TILE 


There is no “substitute.” Only Clay Facing Tile does true justice to your 
designs and your clients’ dollars. 

The most economical and durable walls in the world. Rich, permanent colors 
and smooth surfaces clean sparkling new with soap and water. 

First cost is low. Modular sizes lay up fast. A single material and a single trade. 
Elimination of maintenance insures tremendous savings over the years. 

Now — with increased production and faster deliveries, it’s professional to 
remember—there is no substitute for genuine Structural Clay Facing Tile. 





FACING TILE INSTITUTE 


2556 Clearview Avenue, N. W., Glendale 5-5329, Canton 8, Ohio 
1520 18th Street, N. W., Hudson 3-4200, Washington 6, D. C. 





1949 Grand Central Terminal, Murray Hill 9-0270, N.Y.17,N.Y. This seal is your 
; ss se of highest t 
228 N. LaSalle Street, Randolph 6-0578, Chicago 1, Il. sssurance of highest quality 
In the interest of better Facing Tile construction these companies have contributed to this advertisement. CHARLESTON CLAY PRODUCTS CO., Charleston 22, W.Va. THE 
CLAYCRAFT CO., Columbus 16,Ohio * MAPLETON CLAY PRODUCTS CO., Canton, Ohio * METROPOLITAN BRICK, INC., Canton 2, Ohio « McNEES-KITTANNING 
CO., Kittanning, Pa. * NATCO CORPORATION, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. * STARK CERAMICS, INC., Canton 1, Ohio * WEST VIRGINIA BRICK CO., Charleston 24, W. Va. 























an apartment building 
to please everyone? 





By letting each tenant select the temperature 


EVERY ROOM IS A SEPARATE HEATING 
ZONE with its own thermostat. Tenants can 
control the temperature according to their 
own preferences. The SelecTemp room heat- 
ing unit automatically paces itself to supply 
just the right amount of heat needed. Unlike 
conventional “‘on-off”’ heating systems Selec- 
Temp modulates from a slow “idling speed” 
up to full capacity. If one side of a building 
or home faces a cold wind while the other 
gets heat from the sun, the SelecTemp heat- 
ing system automatically adjusts for this 
extra heat loss or gain in each individual 
room. In each SelecTemp unit the air is 
filtered, then heated by low pressure steam 
and circulated by a steam driven fan. There 
is no electric motor—both fans and ther- 
mostats are non-electric. 


FOR ALL TYPES OF BUILDINGS AND HOMES 
Iron Fireman SelecTemp heating is ideal for 
any type of building or home, new or old. 
From the largest apartment, hotel, office or 


IRON FIREMAN. 


Cxgineored 


HEATING AND COOLING 
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institutional building to the smallest resi- 
dence, Iron Fireman SelecTemp system gives 
the same responsive and dependable service. 
It’s a new, yet thoroughly proved method of 
heating that sets new standards of comfort 
and economy. 


LOW INSTALLATION AND OPERATING 
costs. The installation of Iron Fireman 
SelecTemp in new or old construction is 
economical and practical. Installation costs 
are low. Overheating is eliminated and many 
owners report substantial savings in fuel bills. 


FOR COOLING. Individual unit cooling with 
SelecTemp heating makes the perfect two- 
some for year ‘round comfort. 


Send for free literature. If you plan to build or 
modernize a building or a home, you owe it to our 
client and yourself to investigate Iron Fireman 
SelecTemp before deciding on any heating system. 
Don't miss the opportunity to learn about this great 
modern engineering advance in heating Iron 
Fireman SelecTemp. Mail the coupon below 





SelecTemp room unit indicated by arrow, 


Lee Street Apartments, Oakland, California. 


“The installation presented an engineering prob- 
lem,’ says Mr. Gordon Peterson, General Con- 
tractor, “as the boiler room is located at the 
extreme end of the building, a distance of 420 feet 
from the last SelecTemp unit. The system's flexible 
operation, its ability to heat only the occupied 
rooms, as well as its immediate response, is com- 
mended by our tenants. We feel that the SelecTemp 
heating system is the finest that has been devised 
for apartments”... 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE INFORMATION 


IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 





Cs | Name 
Tt 18ON FIRE Maw 
ea | Firm 
| Address 
| City 





| West 106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
| (In Canada write to 80 Ward Street, Toronto) 
| Send SelecTemp specifications and full information. 
Arrange for brief demonstration of SelecTemp room unit, in 
| actual operation, in our office 


Zone State 
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THESE AUTHORIZED DISTRIBUTORS CAN 
HELP YOU SOLVE YOUR LIGHTING PROBLEMS 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham: 

Mayer Elec. Sup. Co. 
CALIFORNIA 

San Francisco: 
California Elec. Sup. Co. 
COLORADO 

Denver: Central Elec. Sup. 
CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport: B. M. Tower 
Hartford: 

Beacon Light & Sup. Co. 
New Haven: 

Grand Light & Sup. Co. 
New London: 

United Elec. Sup. Co. 
Stamford: Marle Co. 
DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 

Maurice Elec. Sup. Co. 
National Elec. Wholesalers 
O. R. Evans & Bros. 
FLORIDA 

Miami: 

Farrey’s Whsle. Hdwe. Co. 
GEORGIA 

Atlanta: Atianta Ltg. Fix. 
ILLINOIS 

Chicago: 

Efengee Elec. Sup. Co. 
Englewood Elec. Sup. Co. 
Hawkins Electric 

Hyland Elec. Sup. Co. 
Wholesale Elec. Sup. 
Elgin: Fox Elec. Sup. 
Rockford: 

Englewood Elec. Sup. Co. 
Springfield: 

Springfield Elec. Sup. 
INDIANA 

Ft. Wayne: 
Mossman-Yarnelle Co. 
Gary: 

Englewood Elec. Sup. Co. 
So. Bend: 

Englewood Elec. Sup. Co. 
IOWA 

Des Moines: 

Weston Lighting Co. 
KANSAS 

Kansas City: 

W. T. Foley Elec. Co. 
KENTUCKY 


Paducah: Ohio Valley Sup. 


LOUISIANA 

Baton Rouge: 
Electrical Wholesalers 
New Orleans: 
Interstate Elec. Co. 
MAINE 


Bangor: Standard Elec. Co. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore: 

Atlantic Niuminating Co. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston: 

Mass. Gas & Elec. Light Co 
Henry L. Wolfers Inc. 
Fitchburg: 

Service Elec. Sup. Co. 
Pittsfield: Carr Supply 
Springfield: 

Eastern Elec. Sup. 

W orcester: 

Atlantic Elec. Sup. 
Benjamin Elec. Sup. 
MICHIGAN 

Detroit: 

Madison Elec. Co. 
Michigan Chandelier Co. 
Flint: Royalite Co. 
Grand Rapids: 
Purchase Elec. Sup. Co. 
Saginaw: Standard Elec. 
MINNESOTA 
Duluth: 

Northern Elec. Sup. Co. 
Minneapolis: 

Charles A. Anderson & Co. 
Northland Elec. Sup. Co. 
St. Paul: Lax Elec. Co 
MISSOURI 

St. Louis: M. K. Clark 
NEBRASKA 

Omaha: 

Electric Fix. & Sup. Co. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Portsmouth: 

Mass. Gas & Elec. Light Co. 
NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City: 

Franklin Elec. Sup. Co. 
Camden: 

Camden Elec. Fix. Co. 
NEW YORK 

Albany: 

Havens Elec. Co. Inc 
Binghamton: 

Freije Elec. Sup. Co. 
Buffalo: 

Buffalo Incan. Light Co. Inc. 
Niagara Falls: 

Hysen Sup. Co. 
Poughkeepsie: 

Electra Sup. Co. 


Rochester: 

Rowe Electric Sup. Co. 

Syracuse: Superior Elec. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Charlotte: 

Independent Elec. Sup. 

Durbam: Noland Co. 

Greensboro: 

Elec. Sup. & Equip. Co. 

Kinston: Kinston Elec. 

Winston-Salem: 

Noland Co. 

OHIO 

Akron: 

The Sacks Elec. Sup. Co. 

Canton: The Electric Sales 

Cincinnati: B.& B. Elec. 

Cleveland: H. Leff Electric 

Columbus: 

Elgee Elec. Co. 

The Loeb Elec. Co. 

Dayton: Martin Elec. Co. 

Toledo: Gross Elec. 

Youngstown: 

Mart Industries 

OKLAHOMA 

Tulsa: Lawson Elec. Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown: 

Coleman Elec. Co. 

Erie: Kraus Elec. Co. 

Harrisburg: 

Fluorescent Sup. Co. 

Hazleton: 

Power Elec. Co. Inc. 

New Castle: 

Midwestern Elec. Co. 

Philadelphia: 

Ace Lighting Fix. Co. 

Gold Seal Elec. Sup. Co 

Sylvan Elec. Fix. Co. 

Pittsburgh: 

Allied Elec. Sup. Co. 

Argo-Lite Studios 

Doubleday-Hill Elec. Co. 

Wally Elec. Sup. Co. 

Reading: ColemanElec.Co 

Scranton: Lewis & Reif 

W ilkes-Barre: 

Anthracite Elec. Sup. Co 

RHODE ISLAND 

Pawtucket: 

Major Elec. Sup. Co. 

Providence: 

Leavitt Colson Co. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
Anderson: 

Sullivan Hdwe. Co 

Columbia: 

Capitol Elec. Sup. Co 

Noland Co. 

Greenville: 

Sullivan Hdwe. Co. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

W atertown: 

J. H. Larson Elec. Co. 

TENNESSEE 

Jobnson City: Noland Co 
Nashville: 

Nashville Elec. Sup. Co. 
“EX AS 


Dallas: Rogers Elec. Sup. 
Ft. Worth: 

Anderson Fixture Co. 
Houston: 

Marlin Associates 

San Antonio: 

Southern Equip. Co. 
VIRGINIA 
Arlington-Rosslyn: 
Noland Co. 

Lynchburg: 

Mid State Elec. Sup. Inc. 
Norfolk: Noland Co 
Roanoke: Noland Co 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Charleston: 

Goldfarb Elec. Sup. Co. 
Virginian Electric Inc. 
Huntington: 

West Virginia Elec. Co. 
W beeling: The Front Co 
WISCONSIN 
Appleton: 

Moe Bros. Northern Co 
Eau Claire: 

W. H. Hobbs Sup. Co. 
Milwaukee: 

Lappin Elec. Co. 
Standard Elec. Sup. 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle: 

Seattle Lighting Fix. Co. 
ALASKA—Anchorage: 
Northern Supply Co. 
CANADA 

Montreal: 

The Gray Elec. Co 
Toronto: 

Revere Elec. Dist. 
McMnnald & Wilson Co. 
Toronto Elec. Sup. Co. 
HAWAII 

Honolulu: 

Hawaiian Light. & Sup. Co. 
PUERTO RICO 
Santurce: 

Antillas Elec. Corp. 





NEC UE SIGHTRON 
by LIGHTOLIER 


A bold new design concept, Modular 
Sightron is the ideal solution for office, 
store, school and hospital corridor 

and utility area lighting. Smooth 

white injection molded polystyrene 
diffusers provide efficient, glarefree 
illumination. These 2 foot modules 

fit tightly together in 2, 4 or 8 foot steel 
housings which may be used 
individually or'in rows for flowing 
lines of continuous light. They snap out 
easily with fingertip pressure for 

easy relamping and trouble-free 
maintenance. Smooth, uninterrupted 
right angle turns for pleasing geometric 
patterns, corridor and perimeter 
lighting are obtained by using the 

new Modular Sightron corner bracket. 
Also available are accessory reflectors 
for additional downlight when 
required, and matching wall brackets. 
For a folio of Sightron lighting by 
Lightolier, write today on your 
professional letterhead to Jersey City 5, 
New Jersey or see the authorized 
distributors listed at left. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL LIGHTING DIVISION 


LIGHTOLIER & 


ARCHITECTURAL LIGHTING * RESIDENTIAL FIXTURES + PORTABLE LAMPS 


9 E. 36 St., New York 
SHOWROOMS: 1267 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
527 W. 7 St., Los Angeles 
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ALUMILINE ANNOUNCES 


New Color Finish on Architectural Aluminum 


A new, beautiful and long-lasting green fin- 
ish on aluminum is now available to the 
architectural field. This new finish, a chemi- 
cally formed coating integral with the metal, 
is produced by The Alumiline Corporation 
in accordance with the American Chemical 
Paint Company’s Architectural Alodine* 
Process. 


The color is sunfast and long-lasting. The 





finish is corrosion resistant. It requires little 
maintenance. In addition to normal roofing, 
siding and curtain wall application, alumi- 
num treated with the Architectural Alodine 
Process is widely used on airport hangars to 
reduce glare and on church roofs to simulate 
the patina of aged copper. 

The Finishing Division of The Alumiline 
Corporation is an ACP-Alcoat-approved 
processor. All Alumiline curtain wall, fascia 
and spandrel materials, as well as Alcoa 
Industrial Building Products, are available 
with this new color finish. Write today for 
detailed information and samples. 


THE ALUMILINE CORPORATION 


Division of ENGINEERING PRODUCTS & SPECIALTIES, INC, 


Dunnell Lane, Pawtucket, R.!. 


*Reg. T.M. of American Chemical Paint Company 
+Reg. T.M. of Aluminum Company of America 
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Surely one may accept as valid the earnest advice 
of coaches and physical education authorities, 
regarding gymnasium and multi-purpose floors. 
That’s why we polled hundreds of them. 
Practically unanimously, they said: ‘‘Maple, by all 
means!” Their reasons? Maple is resilient—has 
a “‘live’”’ rather than “‘dead”’ feel underfoot. 

It is bright, scuff-resistant, splinter-free. Painted 
court lines contrast clearly, greatly aiding players’ 
peripheral vision. Its tight grain repels dirt; 
smoothness minimizes floor-burns and infections. 
“Shin splints” (bane of trainers!) are far fewer. 
And—MAPLE ENDURES! With simple 
maintenance it will outlast the building, since 
“‘there’s always a new floor underneath.” 

The MFMA mill mark guarantees dimension, 
grade, seasoning, species. Specify it confidently. 
MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Suite 564, Pure Oil Bidg., 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago ], Ill. 
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Above: 


Hyde Park School, Waukegan, Illinois. 
Architects, Ganster & Hennighausen, 
Waukegan. Photo by Bill Hedrich, 
Hedrich-Blessing, Chicago. 


Below: 


Commercial High School, 
North Chicago, Ill. 
Architect, Warren S. Holmes Co., 
Lansing, Mich. Photo by Hube Henry, 
Hedrich-Blessing, Chicago. 


PLAY 
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with your school dollars 
... With your pupils 
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(Arch. 13j-MA) for full 
technical data. Write 
See for AIA File Folder 
¢ “te and newest official 
MFMA listing of 
floor-finishing systems 
and materials. 








A vast variety of beautiful decorative 
effects easily obtained in Maple—in 
blocks and patterned designs as well 
as the conventional strip of various 
widths. Readily laid in mastic, over con- 
crete or softwood sub-flooring. 
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Fasten é with STAINLESS STEEL 
| Yor Better looks — Longer Lie 





“INFO” for Architects 


and Builders 


““AL Stainless Steels for 
Building’’—12 pages on 
stainless grades, properties, 
forms, finishes, standard 
“specs,” uses and advantages. 


“Stainless Steels for Store 
Fronts and Building En- 
trances’’—40 pages of val- 
uable data on examples and 
details. ALA File No. 26D. 


**Stainless Steel Curtain 
Walls’"—A 24-page prog- 


ress report on methods. 
A1A File No. 15-H-1. 


Unite for Details 


Address Dept. B-95 
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AL Stainless Steel fasteners are non-rust- 
ing, non-staining. They will last as long 
as, or longer than, the materials they 
join. You can count on them to stand 
up through the years—both in strength 
and in bright good looks. 

Best of all, stainless steel fasteners can 
be used anywhere. It isn’t necessary that 
the materials to be joined are stainless— 
these corrosion-proof fasteners are the 
perfect answer for joining other metals, 
woods, or plastics. Fasteners made of 


For Stainless Steel in ALL Forms—call 


Allegheny [udlum 


Warehouse stocks carried by all Ryerson Steel plants 





AL Stainless are produced in complete 
variety—evety type and size that your 
job requires. 

For improving quality and reliability 
wherever they're used—and for the econ- 
omy of lifetime service—specify fasteners 
made of time-tested Allegheny Ludlum 
Stainless Steel. @ For any technical data 
or engineering help in the use of stainless 
steel, address Allegheny Ludlum Steel Cor- 
poration, Henry W. Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 


22, Pa. 
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SOLAR 
CONTROL 


rnish true solar contro} for 
: a reality/ Air-foil shaped 
anes (LEMLAR .VA-50) are automatically positioned 
with Sglar-Time Control to block out all direct 
" sun ghd glare gn the new four-story Sunset 
international Building, Beverly Hills, California. 
esting thé engineering skill and precision 
anufactuye of LEMLAR SUN LOUVER SYSTEMS is 
the fact fhat a single 84 hp. electric motor 
operates all thirty, 38'-6” vanes! 
"RE U TS: Important reductions in air conditioning 
J equipment and operating expense. 


Inside blinds and drapes made unnecessary. 
Maximum natural illumination, glare-free, 


Nrite for complete details on this and even larger 
projects now underway. 


Builder: Bucke 


onn C. Lindsay, AIA 


ye Construction Co. 


LEMLAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY, P.O. BOX 352-F11, GARDENA, CALIFORNIA 
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é. Radiation 
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Commercial Steel Boilers 


Available in sixteen sizes with SBI net ratings 
ranging from 2,500 to 35,000 sq. ft. of steam 
radiation and from 4,000 to 56,000 sq. ft. of 
water radiation. For oil or gas, or for hand or 
stoker firing. Also supplies ample hot water 
for all purposes. “orm No. 700 


*“Wet-Back’”’ Scotch Type Steel Boilers 


Available for natural and forced draft in thir- 
teen sizes with net ratings ranging from 4,500 
to 50,000 sq. ft. of steam radiation and 7,200 
to 80,000 sq. ft. of water radiation. For oil or 
gas firing. Wide range of storage type and 
tankless water heaters available. 

Form No. 819A 


““66’’ Series Cast Iron Gas Boiler 


Available in twenty sizes with IBR net ratings 
ranging from 1,770 to 14,250 sq. ft. of steam 
radiation and from 3,005 to 22,775 sq. ft. of hot 
water radiation. A.G.A. approved for all types 
of fuel gases. Form No. 718A 


“37°’ and “47”? Series 
Cast Iron Oil Heating Units 


Available in seventeen sizes with IBR net rat- 
ings ranging from 875 to 6,400 sq. ft. of steam 
radiation and 1,550 to 10,240 sq. ft. of water 
radiation. Available with storage type and 
tankless water heaters. Form No. 950 


National-U.S. Fintube Radiation 


Available with steel and non-ferrous finned 
heating elements with a wide variety of en- 
closures. Accessories available include stand- 
ard and expansion roller brackets, ceiling 
hangers, splicers, corners, access panels and 
dampers. Form No. 864A 


Capitolaire Commercial and 
Industrial Air Conditioning 


A complete line of air conditioning equipment: 
central station packages, free-standing com- 
mercial packages—air cooled, water cooled or 
evaporative condenser types; also air handling 
equipment and fan-coil units. 

Form No. AC-785A 
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PANEL BOX ail HIGH-TENSION ~~ ee. 
CONNECTOR . OUTLET-DOUBLE —o 


LOW-TENSION ><‘ 
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\BOX CLOSURE 
PLATES 
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“DOUBLE SUPPORT 
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‘BOX CONDUIT 
LATERAL CONDUIT Ci ADAPTER 
TAKEOFF 


SINGLE-DUCT BOX (SIDE) 


Al) “y- SINGLE SUPPORT 
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\ -—45° FLOOR ELBOW 
=—END CLOSURE 
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General Electric’s new single-level steel under- branch circuits. The simple, flexible design 
floor wiring system provides a low-cost but permits installation under any conventional 
efficient means of handling both feeder and floor layout without special adaptations. 
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These new, attractive surface fittings are avail- 
able for both the new G-E single-level and the 
G-E two-level steel underfloor duct systems. The 
modern styling with low silhouette was designed 
especially to blend with the modern interiors of 
today’s buildings. 





General Electric offers you ——_ 


NEW SINGLE-LEVEL STEEL 





underfloor wiring system 


For all types of floor constructions ...can 
be used in fills as shallow as 2!2 inches 


You have a complete choice of steel underfloor 
Wiring systems from General Electric: The G-E 
cellular-steel floor system . the G-E two-level 
steel system . . . and now General Electric’s new 
single-level steel system. 

This addition to the G-E line of steel underfloor 
systems is designed for standard floor layouts 
where the greater flexibility of the two-level sys- 
tem is not required, or where fills are too shallow 
to accommodate other systems. 

General Electric engineers have designed this 
system for easy installation—box and duct level- 


ing is done quickly with a screw driver . . . slip 
couplings simplify duct connections . . . and wire 


pulling is a fast job because the galvanized ducts 
have smooth, organic-coated interior surfaces. 
The standard-size steel ducts (3.357 sq inches) 
provide adequate feeding and distribution capacity. 
Single, double, or triple runs of duct can be used 


according to the number of services needed. 

All three General Electric steel underfloor wir- 
ing systems are listed by Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc. 


When to Use the G-E Single-level System 


Consider these factors before choosing an under- 
floor wiring system for your next project: a. Can 
a standard floor layout handle feeding and dis- 
tribution? b. Is the floor fill less than 314 inches? 
c. Can a single-level system fulfill future wiring 
requirements ? 

If so, you should consider this new General 
Electric single-level steel system. However, for 
other applications investigate G-E cellular-steel 
floor and two-level systems. Whatever your needs. 
General Electric's experience and complete product 
line can provide your best answer. Call your 
nearest General Electric Construction Materials 
district office or write Section C77-1171, Construc 
tion Materials Division, General Electric Co., 
sridgeport 2, Conn. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Some insulations 
transmit vapor 

















FOAMGLAS 


INSULATION 


is vapor-proof. . . 


needs no separate vapor barrier! 





—and inorganic FOAMGLAS is dimensionally stable . . . water- \\ 
proof... easily carries loads of 7 tons per sq. ft... . can’t tii 
burn... repels all vermin... easy, economical to handle and | 
install. Write for detailed literature. 


[Be | be esr Corning Corporation F 
; | 


Dept. F-97, One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. l 





In Canada: 57 Bloor Street West, Toronto, Ontario 
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This reception room at National Van Lines, Inc., Chicago, greets every visitor with the classic 
beauty of **Venetian’”’—exclusive pattern in Gold Seal Nairon Custom, full-thick vinyl tile. 


martest heavy-duty vinyl floor money can buy 


HIS UNIQUE vinyl tile pattern is a Gold Seal® ex- SPECIFICATIONS: Gold Seal Nairon Custom tile: 

clusive. We adapted it from a magnificent old 9” x 9”, 12” x 12”, 18” x 18” tiles in 4%” gauge, 9” x 9” 
Italian marble design to our full-thick vinyl Nairon® tile in .080” gauge. Install over suspended wood, sus- 
Custom tile. And ten feet away, you’d never know the pended below-grade or on-grade concrete, even over 
difference. The overall desion—we call it Venetian*— radiant heat. Pattern selections include “Venetian” (5 
creates a virtually seamless effect. What’s more, this a Par tala Black and 
modern classic design shares the incredible ruggedness of ; = 
the best in vinyl tile—Gold Seal Nairon Custom. It’s 
virtually immune to acids, alkalies, grease and grime. FOR THE LOOK THATS YEARS 
Neither wear nor age nor pounding traffic will dull its ys ee ) to ) 
colors, blur its design. Unlike its marble ancestor, jO { _ Sea 
“Venetian” is unusually quiet and comfortable underfoot. \— FLOORS AND WALLS 
An occasional damp mopping keeps it gleaming. 


= A CAD 
AHEAD 





So before you write your next flooring specs, see Gold 
Seal Nairon Custom “Venetian.” Your discriminating 
clients will still be thanking you years from now. 


FOR HOME, BUSINESS, INSTITUTIONS: BY THE YARD AND TILES—INLAID LINOLEUM * NAIRON® PLASTICS * VINYLBEST® TILE * CORK TILE * RUBBER TILE * ASPHALT TILE * PRINTED 
FLOOR AND WALL COVERINGS—CONGOLEUM® AND CONGOWALL® + RUGS AND BROADLOOM— LOOMWEVE® + *TRADEMARK * SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR YOUR MONEY BACK 
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Pinehurst tees off on fuel costs 


Golfing resort cuts costs 33% with modern burning of coal 


When the famous golfing resort of 
Pinehurst, N.C., decided to modernize 
its power facilities, the consulting firm 
of Wiley and Wilson, Richmond, Va., 
was called in. 

Since coal cost about 40% less 
than the nearest competitive fuel, the 
final decision called for burning coal in 
modern equipment. Today boilers and 
combustion controls are automatic; 
coal and ash handling is greatly simpli- 
fied. And now, according to manage- 


ment, “The cost of generating steam is 


33.4% less than with the old plant.” 


Consult an engineering firm 

If you are remodeling or building new 
heating or power facilities, it will pay 
you to consult a qualified engineering 
firm. Such concerns—familiar with the 
latest in fuel costs and equipment—can 
effect great savings for you in efficiency 
and fuel economy over the years. 


Facts you should know about coal 


Not only is bituminous coal the lowest- 


cost fuel in most industrial areas, but 
up-to-date coal burning equipment can 
give you 10% to 40% more steam per 
dollar. Today’s automatic equipment 
can pare labor costs and eliminate 
smoke problems. And vast coal re- 
serves plus mechanized production 
methods mean a constantly plentiful 
supply of coal at a stable price. 


For additional case histories on burning 
coal the modern way or for technical ad- 
visory service, write to the address below. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE ¢ Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
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LITECONTROL Lighting adds to the 3 R’s 
a Fourth...Easy READERSHIP! 


Not only students but others ben- 
efit by the quality of the lighting in 
this library which is attached to a 
school in Cambridge, Mass. Both 
the stacks and the reading tables are 
softly, glarelessly illuminated with 
Litecontrol No. 5100 series recessed 
Holophane lens fixtures. 

Some of these standard, cost-sav- 
ing fixtures are arranged to fit in 
the corners of the rectangles. In ad- 
dition, there are two rows of single 
lamp fixtures in the soffit over the 
bookshelves. There are also a few 
special two-foot square fixtures 
which appear across the center of 


the room and tie in attractively 


ee RE ee a RS 


with the shape of the air diffusers. 

It would be difficult to conceive 
of more pleasant, more practical, 
more efficient lighting at any price. 
The installation conforms to the 
foot-candles standards shown in the 
“Manual of Certified Lighting” as 
set up by the National Lighting 
Bureau. To get quality lighting at 
sensible cost for your next school, 
library, office or store installation, 
get LITECONTROL. 





I NSTALLATION: 

North Cambridge Branch — 

Cambridge Public Library, Cambridge, Mass. 
ARCHITECT: 

M. A. Dyer Company, Boston, Mass. 
ENGINEER: 

J. M. McCusker Associates, Boston, Mass 


LIGHTING SPECIALIST 
R. J. Kearns, J. M. McCusker Associates 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR: 
Aetna Electric Co., Boston, Mass. 


CEILING HEIGHT: 10’-0’ 


FIXTURES: 

Litecontrol No. 5124, 5128 2 lamp recessed slimline 
fixtures in rectangle, using Holophane #9016 low 
brightness lenses; No. 5114, 5118 1 lamp recessed 
slimline fixtures, using 49016 lenses; and special No 
5142 4 lamp 2’ x 2’ recessed fixtures using #9016 
lenses. 


INTENSITY: 
Average 85 foot-candles in service. 


Average 38 foot-candles, vertical reading on book- 
shelves, 4 feet from floor. 





LITECONTROL d42t068 


KEEP UPKEEP DOWN 
LITECONTROL CORPORATION, 36 Pleasant Street, Watertown 72, Massachusetts 


DESIGNERS, ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF FLUORESCENT LIGHTING EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTED ONLY THROUGH ACCREDITED WHOLESALERS 














curtain walis 
and 











windows 


Name: Gidney Avenue Memoria! School 
Loc.: Newburgh, New York 

Arch.: Gordon S. Marvel, A.1.A., 
Contr.: Dean Construction Co., Inc.— 


Name: S. C. State College 
i Loc.: Orangeburg, S. C. 

: = Arch.: LaFaye, Fair, LaFaye & Associates 
aneae t . Contr.: General Construction Co. 














designed to meet any specifications and 
standards of school construction through- 
out the country. In all locations and cli- 
mates, halls of learning are keing con- 
structed with ARTEX curtain walls because 
of the quality, versatility and cost of con- 
struction which pleases school officials and 
taxpayers alike. For school buildings of 
any size — large or small — be sure to 
specify ARTEX curtain walls and windows. 


Write or wire today for full information: 


I a 
—————, 
| } > 
4 -_ 
Ey 
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ARTEX curtain walls and windows are - — 
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LATEX PAINT FACTS FOR ARCHITECTS 


New 16-page booklet tells why and where to specify latex paints 


Now in one easy-to-use booklet you can get answers 
to your questions on latex paints—their uses, benefits 
and limitations. “Why and Where To Specify Latex 
Paints” was written to serve as a helpful guide for 
architects, specification writers and contractors. 


This booklet answers such questions as: On what inte- 
rior and exterior surfaces can I specify latex paints? 
Where should they not be specified? Why can they be 
applied over freshly dried plaster? Why don’t surfaces 


need to be primed before latex paints are applied? Can 
coats of latex paints and oil paints be applied alternately 
in successive coats? What controls chalking in latex 
paints? 


Get the answers now to these and the other questions 
you have about latex paints. For your copy of this book- 
let write to THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, 
Michigan, Plastics Sales De- 

partment 1836R. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 





































“BASS” RELIEF by Saul Bass 


Pomona Tile announces 
the most brilliant 
achievement in ceramic 
tile in decades! 

Created by Saul Bass, 
these exciting new 
three-dimensionals, 

Diamond, Star, and Sphere, 
with their interplay 
of light and shadow, 
open the door for 
unlimited new applications. 
Available in all Pomona 
colors. At your nearest tile 
contractor’s or convenient 
Pomona showroom. 
Executive Offices: 

629 N. La Brea Ave., 

Los Angeles 36 
Sacramento + San Francisco 
Pomona * Salt Lake City 
Long Beach + North Hollywood 
4 Phoenix * Denver +« Dallas ©. = ; ‘. 

y ; ~ 7%. oa ‘ “ F 7% ay 
Fort Worth Kansas City Aik : ~ es geile - =. 
St, Louis * Arkansas City | ee a 
Chicago + Memphis + Seattle 
Nashville + Wichita ; 
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575 LEXINGTON AVENUE 

New York City 

SAM MINSKOFF & SONS, INC. 
owners and builders 

SYLVAN BIEN 

ROBERT L. BIEN 

architects 

SEARS & KOPF 

mechanical engineers 
FEIN-SCHLOSBERG, INC. 
plumbing contractor 

GLAUBER, INC. 

wholesale distributor 

RICHMOND PLUMBING FIXTURES DIVISION 
of RHEEM MANUFACTURING CO. 
plumbing fixtures manufacturer 
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A gleaming gold-anodized aluminum 
sheathing marks this new 34 story showplace 
as an architectural milestone. Other 
pace-setting features of this building-of-tomorrow 
include automatic high speed elevators 
and air conditioning throughout. 


Detany diaphragm type FLUSH VALVES were specified to provide the rugged performance 
and graceful appearance to meet tomorrow’s tailored building designs. These 
DELANY FLUSH VALVES will be performing perfectly ...will look as new as 
today... when this years-ahead building becomes contemporary in the future. 


DELANY VALVES will enhance this future with a record of faultless service. 


One of the major reasons behind the longer-lasting 
performance of DELANY diaphragm type FLUSH BD) t L A N Y 
VALVES is the simplicity of design of the interior 

working assembly. Only six working parts, including ‘ 

a highly durable chromed leather diaphragm, provides 


positive performance and ease of maintenance found 
in no other valve today. 


COYNE & DELANY CO. « 834 KENT AVE. « BROOKLYN, NEW YORK VALVES 1879 


IN CANADA; THE JAMES ROBERTSON CO., LTD. 




















Projects 


A roundup of recent and significant proposals 


HIGH ROADSIDE HOTEL 


With the help of eye-catching 
color, a swimming pool, and a 
roof terrace, planners of the 
eight-story Arlington Motor 
Hotel, near Washington, hope 
to lure motorists from Route 
1. Designed by Albert G. 


Mumma Jr. of John Jamieson 
White & Associates, it will ac- 
commodate 274 guests. 
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HAMILTON WRIGHT 


WORLD’S TALLEST PRESTRESSED-CONCRETE BUILDING 


This 58-story office and apart- 
ment just outside Caracas, 
Venezuela, due for completion 
in July, 1959, will have a four- 


MODERN TROTTING TRACK IN 


A new trotting track near 
Rome, designed by Architect 
Aicardo Birago, will have two 
stands for 2,000 and 4,000 


story, 3,200-car garage, shops 
and small hotel at its base. 
Architect: Carlos Raui Villa- 
neuva. 


ITALY 


spectators (below), an _ air- 
conditioned restaurant, park- 
ing for 4,000 cars, and four 
small apartment buildings. 
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The American Chemical So- 
ciety is tapping its 80,000 
members for $3 million to 
build this eight-story head- 
quarters in Washington. De- 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR NATION’S CHEMISTS 


signed by Architects Faulk- 
ner, Kingsbury & Stenhouse, 
the new building will house the 
Society’s 204 employees and 
provide 80,000 sq. ft. of space. 





BACK BAY BOSTON BUILDING FOR I.B.M 


On the corner of Boylston 
and Clarendon Streets in Bos- 
ton’s Back Bay, IBM has start- 
‘ ed this six-story aluminum- 








and-glass office building (be- 
low). Designed by Harrison & 
Abramovitz, the new structure 
is to be completed in 1958. 











NEW CENTRAL LIBRARY FOR SEATTLE 


Architects Bindon & Wright 
borrowed from department- 
store planning to make Seat- 
tle’s new public library easy 
to use and its wares readily 








OFFICE TOWER WILL SET A BRITISH RECORD 


The London County Council 
has approved plans for the 30- 
story office building below— 
the tallest in Britain—on a 
3%-acre site near the Tate 
Gallery. Principal tenant of 





EXPANSION AT LANKENAU 


Lankenau Hospital, Philadel- 
phia, has started a $3.7 million 
addition, exclusively for ambu- 
latory patients, beside its main 











accessible. The sloping site 
makes possible two main pub- 
lic floors, connected by escala- 


tors. Decker, Christenson & 


Kitchin, associated architects, 





the 350’ tower will be the Vick- 

ers Group of Companies. Low- 
er buildings are apartments; 

open areas are gardens and 
car parks. Architects: Messrs. 
Ronald Ward & Partners. 
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building (right background). girl 
Eventual medical center ex- inte 
pansion, by Architect Vincent Ho 


Kling, will cost $40 million. 
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By carefully avoiding anything 
resembling French Colonial ar- 
chitecture, Architects Curtis 
& Davis proved to be diplo- 
mats, too, in their design for 


























FRANK LOTZ MILLER 


On a site acquired from the 
— Philadelphia Redevelopment 
Authority, the Parkway Tri- 
angle Corp. will erect four 





| TWO-IN-ONE SCHOOL FOR NEW YORK CITY 


THREE-UNIT US EMBASSY COMPLEX IN 
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=395 | HIGH RISE REDEVELOPMENT HOUSING FOR PHILADELPHIA 
as * . | 









SAIGON 


the US Embassy, Saigon. The 
seven-story office building (1) 
and staff housing (r) will have 
cellular concrete sun screens. 
At the center are USIA offices. 


i 


RAOUL A, IBARGUEN 


million. Architects for Park 
Towne Place, one of the larg- 
est urban renewal housing 
projects in the country, are 





New York City officials are tects Kahn & Jacobs and Wil- 18-story apartment buildings John Hans Graham & Associ- 
| faced with a perennial prob- liam Lescaze, combines a (above) at a cost of $17.5 ates and Milton Schwartz. 
lem: finding sites for new high school and an elementary | 
| schools, particularly in resi- school in a single 62,500 sq. ft. | eal i an Sa — 

dential areas. One _ solution site. Six-story high school will | HUGE DORMITORY FOR MICHIGAN CO-EDS 

(above), worked out by Archi- accommodate 2,000 students. 


| A loan of $3.5 million from 

a — | the Community Facilities Ad- 
| ministration of HHFA will 
help to finance the University 
of Michigan’s largest dormi- 









tory for women. Designed for 
1,190 students, Mary Markley. 
Hall will cost $6 million. Ar- 
chitects: Harley, Ellington & 
Day, Detroit. 
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CONCAVE VASSAR DORMITORY BY SAARINEN 

Next year Vassar College Eero Saarinen. The new dor- | 

girls, 156 of them, can move mitory, on the curve of the 

into Emma Hartman Hoyes circle, will cost about $1.4 

House (above), designed by million. > 
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GIANT CLUB SANDWICH 


Two sandwiches, each formed 
by a floor of living rooms be- 
tween two floors of bedrooms, 
will be stacked to form Har- 
vard’s Eighth House. This plan 
by Shepley, Bulfinch, Richard- 
son & Abbott eliminates corri- 
dors on two out of three floors. 
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Now ZONOLITE' Perfect 


LOWEST COST 













; 
is com 
except 
% Saves Days on Construction Schedules | tect ca 
— , . ing is 
% Eliminates 7 inches of Height per Story , 
% Gives Built-in Acoustical Benefits Reduc 
With 
Now, with Zonolite direct-to-steel fireproofing, ya} inches 
can cut over-all costs of materials and construc} gory j 


tion. On one building, for example, a savings 0} 9p oth 
$30,175 was effected simply by using this new tech 
nique in lieu of another fireproofing methoi 





Typical Steel Floor Systems 

















Using ZONOLITE’ Zonolite direct-to-steel fireproofing “has every: ~ 

Direct-to-Steel Fireproofing thing’’—it speeds work progress, provides thre many 

concrete 2 and four-hour fire ratings—provides addition} Becay 

bonuses other fireproofings do not offer. | high, « 

es RENTS SSN 

a aiaille  tomacdenieal tea Zonolite direct-to-steel fireproofing amazingly stick =~ 

to the underside of steel floors, applies quickly by, plishe 

ee Ne eT hand or machine—reducing former constructia| 
a schedules by days. It provides its own attractiv¢| 

finish. | BE PRE 

steel | 

Sound-Conditions As You Fireproof! low co 

This new direct-to-steel technique does more thit on 

fireproof—it sound conditions! Zonolite fireproofits | ng 


























: =~ : ig ‘ ; “ ; vn Zonolite 
In Bedford, N. H., School, insurance savings 3325 Wilshire Blvd., office building, Los Angeles, Gulfgate Shopping (¢ ity, Houston, Texas, has aes ing thy 
quickly pay for the Zonolite Plaster Fireproof- Calif., uses Zonolite Plaster Fireproofing and Zonolite Plaster Fireproofing throughout Arch.: John last, 
ing and Zonolite Acoustical Plastic. Arch.: A. Spandrel Back-up System throughout. Arch.: Victor & Co. Plast. Contr.: Tobin & Rooney. , 


J. Majeski. Plast. Contr.: J. F. McGranahan Gruen. Plast. Contr.: Martin Bros 











ty New Advanced Technique for 


FIREPROOFING 


derside of Steel Floors! 











= 


is composed of vermiculite and suitable binders with Typical ZONOLITE DIRECT-to-STEEL 
exceptional noise-reducing characteristics. The archi- Fireproofing Installations 
| tect can often design so that further sound-condition- 
2 AAA Office, Kalamazoo, 
Ing 1S unnecessary. Mich. Fireproofed through- 


out with Zonolite applied di- 
rectly to steel. Arch.: Louis 
Kingscott & Associates. 
Plast. Contr.: Ben Schue- 


Reduces Other Material Costs aon. 












With Zonolite direct-to-steel fireproofing you cut 7 
ing, Yl} inches from the height of each floor—a gain of one 


onsttut} story in every 14 in multi-story construction, a saving 

vings “) on other construction materials. 

ew tec: Zonolite Fireproofing was 

applied to underside of steel 

method - - by machine in new-type steel 
um} lenant Changes, Mechanical Alterations roof at Phoenix, Ariz., Coli- 

5 every: seum. Plast. Contr.: Gray 

tea Easily Accomplished Plastering Co. 





Adition:) Because the fireproofing is applied direct-to-steel—up 
| high, out of the way—there is free access to the me- 
dy sticks chanical installations. Tenant changes are accom- 
sickly b plished without cutting through the fireproofing in 
structia| Wor old buildings. 





Fireproofing direct to under- > & 
ee - —_ a . Bell fwd 
‘ * ase to Bae ee 
ttractive | burgh. Arch.: Press & W illiam ' 
SE PREPARED to make the most of Zonolite direct-to- Berge wb eyed pn ryooe ; 
N ~4 ‘ ‘ TT . Rivers. 4 
steel fireproofing. BE INFORMED on quick, sure, unas \\, 
ow cost fireproofing in all types of construction. Tear a“ E 
= 1 >) . — 
nore tht out the coupon now for FREE reference booklet giving S 


~~ 
eproolil falings, application data, all details. ah | 


§ CONOLITE PLASTER FIREPROOFING AND ZONOLITE ACOUSTICAL PLASTIC 











| ZONOLITE COMPANY, Dept. AF-117 
135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


Send me booklet PA-41 “Plaster and Acoustical Systems", and Data Sheet, PA-35 
on “Direct-to-Steel Fireproofing”. 




















ee 
Firm__ 
“wr Address__ er 
New York Internati . Md. d 
, tk international Airport, Idlewild, N. Y., world’s j Z 
te , Avie, : “ 
has Zonoli largest, is made firesafe with Zonolite Plaster Fireproof- City iaiicanes sie scan 


*eaham m 
John Gre Pea eughout. Arch.: Skidmore, Owings & Merrill. 
*Vontr.: Mario & DiBono. 
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THOMAS A. EDISON VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 


These excellent examples of modern 
school architecture will incorporate 
POMEROY Custom-Built Windows! 


SINCE 


POMEROY 


1897 


manufacturers of 





DOUBLE. 
HUNG 
WINDOWS 
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THOMAS A. EDISON VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL, Jamaica, N. Y. 
Architect: Fellheimer & Wagner Assoc., New York City 
Contractor: Caristo Construction Corp.. Brooklyn, New York 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 11—Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Architect: John A. Thompson, New York, N. Y. 
Contractor: Colmar Construction Corp., Brooklyn, New York 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 105—Queens, N. Y. 
Architect: H. I. Feldman, New York, N. Y 
Contractor: Planet Construction Corp., New York, New York 


ROCKAWAY TOWNSHIP SCHOOL—Rockaway, N. J. 
Architect: Alfonso Alvarez, Upper Montclair, N. J. 
Contractor: Wortmann Construction Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 


MADISON HIGH SCHOOL—Madison, N. J. 
Architect: Lawrence C. Licht, Englewood, N. J. 
Contractor: Thomas Construction Co., Paterson, N. J. 








S. H. POMEROY COMPANY, 25 BRUCKNER BOULEVARD, NEW YORK 54, N.Y. 


360° 
REVERSIBLE 
WINDOWS 








FIXED CUSTOM- — 
CURTAIN CEILING 

and HINGED / BUILT WALLS | SUSPENSION 
WINDOWS | ENCLOSURES SYSTEMS 











FABRICATION IN ALUMINUM — STAINLESS STEEL and COATED STEEL 
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Trends 


September building sets another all-time record; Canada 


has commercial boom, but 19% drop in total awards 


SPENDING BY BUILDING TYPES 


(in millions of dollars) 


PRIVATE BUILDING 


First 9 months 





Sept. '57 1957 1956 
Residential (nonfarm) 1,573 12,286 13,169 
Nonresidential ......... 802 6,762 6,444 

EID, oc cnc ca wees 260 2,407 2,256 
Commercial ......... 322 2,597 2,677 
Offices; lofts; 
warehouses 168 1,332 1,202 + 
Stores; restau- 
rants; garages 154 1,265 1,475 
Religious ............ 81 636 548 
Educational ......... 47 382 394 
Hospital; institutions 48 360 233 
Public utilities 558 4,184 3,741 
*PRIVATE TOTAL.. 3,110 24,577 24,663 
PUBLIC BUILDING 
Residential . pas 51 339 201 
Nonresidential 415 3,377 3,033 
Industrial ............ 37 365 321 
Educational 261 2,115 1,912 
Hospital; institutions 29 258 219 
Military 140 956 1,039 
Highways . 615 3,730 3,393 
Sewer; water 128 1,025 945 
*PUBLIC TOTAL ... 1,508 10,514 9,587 





*GRAND TOTAL 


. 4,618 25,091 34,250 


a 
+5 
a? 

—g 


+69 
+11 
+14 
+11 
+18 
—8 
+10 
+8 
+10 


+2 


—— 
Minor components not shown, so total exceeds 


sum of parte 
ce _— 
Less than ons per cent. 
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compared with a 14% 


tion has 


Instead of starting their usual seasonal 
decline, outlays for new construction 
set a new all-time monthly record of 
$4,618 million in September, a 1% ad- 
vance over the record of $4,595 million 
in August and 4% over the Sept. ’56 
level. 

Total private construction, which has 
lagged this year mainly because of the 


decline in homebuilding, registered a 
year-to-year gain of 1% in September, 


largely as a result of an $80 million 
(17%) gain in public utility construc- 
tion and a $24 million (12%) gain in 
nonbusiness nonresidential work. 
Some revived strength in homebuild- 


ing also was noticeable in the Septem- 
ber data of the Commerce and Labor 


Depts. Although outlays of $1,140 mil- 


lion for new dwelling units were only 
$5 million higher than in August, the 
year’s decline in 


homebuilding from 
1956 has now been narrowed to 8%, 
deficit during 
the first four months of the year. 

For the first three quarters of 1957, 
total spending for all types of construc- 
exceeded comparable 1956 
spending by 2%. Total public spending 
for this period was $10.5 billion, a 10% 
increase over 1956, while total private 
spending was $24.5 billion, a 0.3% dip 
from 1956. 

For new educational buildings, pub- 
lic outlays in the first nine months of 
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EDUCATIONAL BUILDING expenditures in 
the first months of 1957 were up 11% 
over 1956 for public structures, but down 3% 
for buildings for private 


nine 


institutions. 





TOTAL EXPENDITURES for new construc- 
tion in September were $4.6 billion, a new all- 


time record, 1% over the previous high 


in August, and 4% over Sept., '56. 


set 


this year were $2.1 billion, an 11% 
gain over comparable 1956 spending; 
private outlays totaled $382 million, a 
3% decrease. 

In Canada, total construction awards 
for the first three quarters of 1957 
were $2.1 billion, a 19% decline from 
1956. Private commercial showed a 
booming 100% increase to $600 mil- 
lion, and private industrial construc- 
tion gained 3% to reach a nine months’ 
total of $350 million. But residential 
awards were down more than 33%. 





Office population growth 
will spur construction 


Even with more electronic machines 
and automation, the total office forces 
and office space needs of American 
business and industry will continue to 
increase—and require additional con- 
struction. 

Last month Dun’s Review and Mod- 
ern Industry published results of a 
survey of future office requirements of 
376 representative corporations (48% 
now having fewer than 500 employees 
each, 41% having 500 to 5,000 employ- 
ees, and 11% with over 5,000 employ- 
ees). Although about 60% of the sur- 
veyed companies expect to have larger 

continued on p. 49 
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lite sections and 
wall panels are assembled 





separately... 


...just TWO MEN could nee 
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@ Once the large, vertical aluminum mulls are hung or supported at 
each story of the building ... MARMET’s lite sections and wall panels 
can be stacked one atop the other with a horizontal locking system that 
fits any condition. Units are small enough that two men can easily 
handle and install them . . . working from the inside in most cases. . . 
saving the time and cost of erecting scaffolding. This cost saving, me 
chanical stacking system of Series 14V00 Curtain Wall has become at 
tractive to an increasing number of architects. 

Expansion or contraction of sash members is engineered to coincide 
with vertical movement in the mulls . . . and double weather-stripping 
seals out water. 

Put the MARMET engineering staff to work on your next curtain 
wall design . . . you will get comprehensive assistance in carrying it 
forward to execution. For detailed specifications on the complete line 
of MARMET products — consult Sweet’s Catalog File No 30. 
or write to MARMET for Catalog 58c. Mar 
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office forces three years from now (in 
1960), only about 40% expect to have 
larger offices. Out of the 3876 com- 
panies, 58 plan to rent more space, 
while 121 (or 329%) plan to construct 
new facilities that will include more 
office area. 

For every one of the surveyed firms 
that expects to get along with a smaller 
1960 than today, six 
others anticipate they will have larger 
clerical forces. Over the last 15 years, 
the survey report notes, the ratio of 
nonproduction workers to production 
workers in the US has risen from 16- 
to-100 to 28-to-100. Modern office ma- 
chines have enabled some companies to 
handle the same volume of paperwork 
with fewer employees 


office force in 


than several 
years ago, but as their total amount of 
paperwork number of 
employees also starts increasing again. 

Almost 22% of the surveyed con- 
cerns, mainly the largest, reported that 
they already have at least one general- 
purpose electronic computer in use. 
Another 28%, mainly the medium-sized 
firms, reported plans for installing one 
within three vears. 


increases the 


BUILDING MONEY 


Mortgage squeeze halts 
Astor job temporarily 


Loan and bond rates of all types held 
steady last month, and in some in- 
stances even declined slightly. 

It was too soon to judge whether the 
Worst squeeze of the current tight 
money market was past and further 
easing could be anticipated. Meanwhile, 
however, several reports illuminated 
the effects tight money has had on the 
financing for various types of nonresi- 
dential construction: 

In New York, mortgage conditions 
Were causing Vincent Astor to look for 
supplementary equity capital to build 
the 1.2 million sq. ft., 46-story Astor 
Plaza tower on Park Ave., now esti- 
mated to cost above $75 million, ac- 
cording to the Times. Excavation was 
halted temporarily when no lenders ap- 
peared to be ready right now to make 
4commitment for a permanent loan as 
large as desired, despite Astor’s re- 
ported willingness to pay 514% inter- 
‘st. There was no doubt Astor could 
obtain financing, and by delaying he 
might even obtain easier terms than 


how available. Among those who may 
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invest in the structure besides Astor 
and CBS Executives William S. Paley 
and Frank Stanton, his initial associ- 
ates (if greater equity funds are fi- 
nally needed in excess of whatever 
loan is ultimately obtained): Owner- 
Builder William Kaufman, whose post- 
war New York office structures include 
the 19-story 711 Third Ave. building 
(ForuM, Oct. 56). 


> At ceremonies of the Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Co. dedicating its 20- 
story home office in Newark, N. J. 
FORUM, Sept. ’57), company officials 
disclosed that they had trimmed Mu- 
tual Benefit’s investment in an adjacent 
$3 million, six-story office building it 
has erected by selling the equity posi- 
tion in it to the realtors, architects and 
builders of the structure. In addition 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


Aeasrelor— 


relepeh me! 


to investing their fees on the structure, 
the new owners also contributed cash 
to the venture above the insurance 
company’s Mutual Benefit 
also announced acquisition of two more 
sites nearby for ultimate enlargement 
of its present $20 million Washington 
Park redevelopment (three office build- 
ings and a huge parking garage) with 
two more 12- and 15-story structures. 


mortgage. 


>At a New York American Legion 
realty post meeting, Investor-Builder 
Erwin 8. Wolfson, head of Diesel Con- 
struction Co., said recent material and 
labor cost increases have upped rents 
in new office buildings 5¢ to 10¢ per 
sq. ft. But a 1% higher interest rate 
on mortgages, he added, has boosted 
rental terms 25¢ per ft. (based on loans 
averaging $25 per sq. ft., rental area). 


Steel situation getting easier: several price cuts 
announced; shipments up; orders down 


There was a mixture of good news and 
bad news in structural steel last month. 

On the encouraging side for builders, 
it was becoming increasingly easy to 
obtain heavy structurals, and two pro- 
ducers announced reductions in their 
premium prices for some plates and 
shapes. But on the discouraging side 
for everyone, new orders for fabricated 
structurals fell to their lowest volume 
in almost four years in August, and 
for the first eight months of the year 
trail the record orders of 1956 by 23%. 

As the availability of structurals 
steadily eased, Lukens cut its carbon 
plate prices by $8 a ton, down to the 
$102 industry standard, and Barium 
Steel reduced its standard structural 





FABRICATED STRUCTURAL STEEL orders 
during the first eight months of 1957 have 
trailed 1956 orders by 23%, according to Amer- 
ican Institute of Steel Construction data. 


shapes $3.50 a ton, down to the eastern 
standard of $106.50. Barium and sev- 
eral other producers still retained 
$2 to $14 premiums on carbon plates in 
the Philadelphia district, however, and, 
in Chicago, Inland Steel still kept its 
$4 premium on wide flange beams over 
the $106.50 rate of other big producers. 

Lukens depends largely on scrap sup- 
plies for raw material, and Barium 
entirely on scrap. Their price reduc- 
tions largely reflected the recent sag in 
serap prices—now about 50% below 
scrap prices a year ago. 

A major factor helping to break the 
searcity of fabricated structurals has 
been the steady increase in production 
and shipments (up 17% for the first 
eight months of this year) combined 
with the considerable drop in new or- 
ders. Through August, according to 
the American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction, shipments totaled 2.4 million 
tons, or 360,000 tons in excess of new 
orders in the same period. In the com- 
parable months of 1956 shipments to- 
taled 2.1 million tons, but were 630,000 
tons short of equaling new orders. 

Commented Realtor James E. Han- 
son of Newark at a seminar of the So- 
ciety of Industrial Realtors in New 
York: “Don’t be too concerned any 
longer about obtaining steel—sellers 
are now beginning to get just a little 
hungry.” Observed an official of Allied 
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“SATISFABRICATED”’ 
AIR CONDITIONING UNITS 


spy GOVERNAIR 


WILL FIT YOUR JOB! 


SELF CONTAINED 
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AIR CONDITIO * gs 


MULTI-ZONE 
FAN & COIL UNITS 


EVAPORATIVE 
CONDENSER 


COILS 
HEATING & COOLING 
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When ordering packaged air conditioners, 
why should you inherit the headaches of 
fitting other manufacturers’ unalterable 


“standard catalog” units to your needs? 


Not when it’s so easy to order “Satisfabrt- 
cated” Governair units . . . completely self 
contained . . . completely flexible in de- 
sign, to suit any particular load conditions 
or unusual space requirements. Governair 
“Satisfabricated” units operate with simple 
water, electrical and duct connections. Im- 
portant, too, is the fact that Governair units 
are engineered better . . . and built better 
to operate better, at minimum maintenance 


cost. 


For more details, write the home office or 
refer to your classified directory for Gov- 


ernair’s nearest representative. 


GOVERNAIR CORPORATION 
4840 NORTH SEWELL 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
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BACKLOG of unfilled orders for fabricated 
structural steel on Sept. 1 fell below 3 million 
tons for the first time in a year, and at 2.9 
tons was 4% under the backlog in Sept., '56. 


Structural Steel Co., of Chicago, in the 
Wall Street Journal: ‘Competition 
among fabricators is getting keener, 
Profit margins are a lot closer now 
than at this time last year.” 


Lumber uncertainty continues 


The gradual drop in lumber prices 
over the last 18 months halted at least 
temporarily early last month, and in 
the Northwest a few selected items 
registered small price increases. 

But observers were quick to note 
that the change had not resulted from 
any major pickup in demand. Instead 
the main causes were a series of fac- 
tors that produced a cutback in output 
—and the prospect of further reduced 
production throughout the winter. In 
the Northwest, logging was slowed by 
a late summer dry spell that caused 
fire hazards in the woods and was fol- 
lowed by heavy fall rains that mired 

continued on p. 52 
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BUILDING MATERIALS PRICES declined 4 
trifle in September for the second month ina 
row on the BLS index of average wholesale 
prices. At 130.9, the September index was 
0.2% below August’s 131.2, and less than 0.1% 
under the 131.0 index for Sept. "56. 
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MINOT AIR FORCE BASE GETS 
ROOF INSULATION VALUE THAT LASTS! 




















a 
. 
1 
V 
28 ) 
st 
in 
ns 
te a Gold Bond Insulation Roof Board was used at the new Minot 
m Air Force Base, Minot, N. D. for pitched roofs on hangers and 
ad "Eien ited for flat administration and service building roofs. Here’s why: 
10- 3 Finish . ° . : 
1. Roof insulation value gets maximum protection 
ut because Gold Bond’s unique “Fiberlok” fabricating process 
"ed makes the roof board highly resistant to compression from 
In | workmen’s feet and wheelbarrows during construction. And it 
~ cuts to a minimum any “‘soak-in”’ of hot pitch or asphalt. 
a 2. Roofs cost less to build because Gold Bond Roof Board 
vel is rigid, easy to handle; its smooth surface speeds mopping; 
52 its low absorption of pitch or asphalt holds down cost of ‘ 


these materials. 


3. Gold Bond Insulation Roof Board is moisture-resistant 
because the fibers are treated with water-resistant rosin or 
asphalt. Available with treatment to protect from termites and 
dry rot; and with full asphalt coating for still more moisture- 
protection if needed. You can specify square, shiplap or off- 
set edges ... thicknesses to meet any specified "'C’’ value. 





For further information, call your Gold Bond® representa- 
tive or write National Gypsum Company, Dept. AF-117, 
Buffalo 2, New York. 
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When wear creates problems... 


MET-L-WOOD* 


puts beauty to stay! 
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COUNTERS of Met- L- Wood | can be CURTAIN WALLS made of Met- 


designed to fit any decorating scheme, L-Wood panels permit fast construction; 
yet stand hardest service. lend beauty and life to buildings. 












MOTOR STAIRWAY and 
WALKWAY PANELS of Met-L- 
Wood stand up under constant use... 
help damp vibration, resist denting. 


WAINSCOTING in traffic areas gets 
rough treatment; is a natural for dec- 
orative Met-L-Wood use: sustained 
beauty without upkeep. 
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X-RAY & RADIATION ROOMS 
can be attractive as well as safe with 
lead-cored Met-L-Wood panels, doors. 


CABINETS and enclosures of all 
kinds gain strength, beauty, life from 
Met-L-Wood. 


Detailed data on how Met-L-Wood can serve you, 
in one or more of its many forms, is yours 

for the asking. Write for new Bulletin 522. 
Met-L-Wood Corporation, 6755 West 65th Street, 
Chicago 38, Illinois. 
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LIGHTWEIGHT 














logging roads—plus the start of the 
hunting season, when many Sawmills 
customarily shut down because 
many of their Nimrods take off. 

Unless exceptionally —_ unfavorable 
winter weather curtails construction 


80 


(and the use of lumber) in other areas 
lumber prices are likely to show some 
slight increases in the months ahead 
because of the decline in output this 
fall. Otherwise, producers do not look 
for any major improvement in gales 
much before May, when they hope a 
marked revival in demand for home- 
building will strengthen the market 
again. 

According to a report last month by 
the Commerce Dept. lumber survey 
committee, the national consumption of 
lumber (including exports and _ inm- 
ports) totaled 18 billion bd. ft. in the 
first half of 1957, or a 12% decrease 
from 1956. Hardwood flooring produc- 
tion was down 19% for the first half of 
the year, and shipments off 5% 


New plant costs detailed; 
resales bring profits 


If its suitability for the first occupant 
ends, a well-constructed modern indus- 
trial building three to five years old 
usually can be resold for a profit these 
days, according to participants in an 
industrial construction seminar at the 
eastern regional fall conference of the 
Society of Industrial Realtors. 

Frank B. Morrell, of the Charles F. 
Noyes Co., New York City chapter SIR 
president, reported that such buildings 
often sell now for about $10 to $12 per 
sq. ft. for structures ranging from 
250,000 down to 50,000 sq. ft. Joseph 
J. Garibaldi Jr. noted that profits often 
include substantial increments in land 
values that resulted from the develop- 
ment of new industrial tracts. Sale- 
leasebacks of relatively new structures 
can often be made today by many COr- 
porations for annual net payments of 
G to 10% of capital values for initial 
15-year lease terms, he added, and ten- 
vear-old buildings of equal area sell for 
about $8 to $9 per usable sq. ft. 

Main feature of this seminar was the 
presentation and discussion of various 
cost items for construction of a typical 
(but specific) general-purpose plant 
completed recently in northern New 
continued on p. 54 








In current commercial and industrial construction... 


1 ROOF DECK IN EVERY 4 IS POURED GYPSUM 


I formboards gives you flexibility to 
, Here’s Why! 
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meet conditions of insulation, acous- 

















d tics, exterior exposure to weather, 
is | c _— 
" FAST APPLICATION — One crew can interior exposure to heat, high 
yk ) .: 7. ‘ . 
pour up to 20,000 sq. ft. of FIRE humidity and various acid fumes. 
FIGHTER deck in a day, flowing the 
a ' INCOMBUSTIBLE — Only an incom- 
gypsum smoothly around roof open- / S 
i. - ; , bustible gypsum slab can offer your 
ings and irregularities to form a ee 
‘et structures the exclusive FIREFIGHT- 
reinforced monolithic slab. Built-up ae 
, ING feature of emitting steam when 
roofing can be started within a day. : 
by subjected to intense heat. See this 
ey VERSATILE DESIGN —With Gold demonstrated in our new 12-minute 
ol Bond FIREFIGHTER Roof Deck, color movie, “The Story of Poured 
ve youcan plan with lighter structural steel Gypsum Roof Decks.” Ask your 
the framing —for use with or without sub- Gold Bond® representative to show 
ase . . . . 
perlins. Formboards can rest directly it at your convenience —or just clip 
uc- $ ‘ 5 : c 
of on bar joists, allowing for a low-cost this coupon to your letterhead and 
- = war jon 
deck with suspended ceiling construc- send to National Gypsum Company, 
tion. Gold Bond’s complete line of Buftalo 2, New York. 
_ 
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— atic. FIREFIGHTER GYPSUM DECKS can be poured in the coldest weather during 
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Ideal for 
SCHOOLS... 
HOSPITALS... 
and 

every type 

of 
INDUSTRIAL 
and 
COMMERCIAL 
BUILDING. 





THERM-O-WHEEL 
recovers 


Ssru's 
SUMMER and WINTER 


The THERM-O-WHEEL is a device for transferring heat between two separated 
gas streams which differ in temperature. 


i To affect savings in fuel, power, equipment — dollars. To achieve better ventila- 
tion, cleaner dust free air, greater comfort, more healthful conditions. 


i When your exhaust system is throwing away costly heated (or cooled) air which 
has been contaminated by the industrial process in use, or made uncomfortable 
because of odors, smoke, etc. 


Practically speaking, when the THERM-O-WHEEL is used for preheating a 
fresh air supply, heat is transferred from the exhaust air stream to the fresh 
incoming air stream. Similarly, when used for precooling fresh air, the THERM- 















ni O-WHEEL transfers heat from the fresh air to the cooler exhaust air stream. 
OUR CUSTOMERS INCLUDE = 2 





Abrasive Products Co., Inc * Aluminum Company of America ’ 

Bechtel Corporation + Chase & Sons Inc. + Cincinnati Shaper Co ‘ oleae ‘ 

Ecola Polythechnique + Elks Lodge + Elmendorf -Air Force Base ; ° Va 
' é Fitch Street School + General Aniline & Film Corp. +H. M. Harper Co ae 
1 is Hudson Pulp & Paper Company «+ Iron Ore Company of Canada ww” NN 


Johnson & Johnson « Kroger Warehouse & Bakery Co. + Le Soeil 
Glenn L. Martin Co. « Merck & Co. Ltd. « Mt. Vernon Country Club 
National Research Council + O’Meara Motor Company «+ Ontario 
Minn. Pulp & Paper Co. Ltd. *« Oregon Saw Co. * Parkway School 
Raytheon Mfg. Co. « Rideau Aluminum & Steels Corp. « Tioga Mines 
U.S. Work Shop . Vogels Restaurant . West Hill Mines 
Westmount Public School 
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P. O. Box 577, Far Rockaway, N.Y. 













illustrated brochure. 
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Jersey in the New York metropolitan 
area. This presentation (table below) 
was made by James E. Hanson, SIR 
New Jersey regional vice president, 
and A. Fletcher Collins, vice president 
of Joseph L. Muscarelle, Inc., industrial 
builders, of Maywood, N. J. Their data 
are applicable to a rectangular (277 x 
202’) one-story structure of 55,000 sq. 
ft. net usable area (55,900 sq. ft. 
gross) on a three-acre site purchased 
for $10,000 an acre. All items are 
quoted as the cost per square foot of 
usable building area (including a build. 
ing contractor’s profit of 10%). 


Land 


Fireproohng GOMIMNS ........cessscceece 


OCT GOO ceciiccesansssacns ss ae 0,885 
SMT FEIN fo ks wie Sc alkasine 6 osc ow cues 1.037 
ee sll ee Pe 0.550 
Ia 1a o)-aa & 00/4 5.036: 0-ale. dius os m0 0.732 
PED 655. cb tibia caches LR wsmars oon 0.336 
Spreters (FIA) .....cccivcccssscccccce 
eer CII yo. cikicceedeiandccaceecnewes 0.642 
MICO MRT OVOMIONER, 6.6. 6iisie os seccacccnses 0.262 
EGR GOCCIONE TRIIIND a6 ois ois oie vccewesevae 0.478 
OMGO Bir CONGICIONING 2.0... 2260 0ceesccees 0,127 
Tetal land and bull@ing 2.2... .0cccccsess 8.10 
Architect-engineer: 5% ........ccscccees 0,405 
Construction money, financing and legal 
UN bo Siniae ies 0h wieieerk Sib Ales suet kone ae 0.319 
8.824 
Realtor’s commission .................- 0,426 
| SAA re 9 os oemenaces a 


Collins said the cost would have in- 
creased 15¢ per sq. ft. if a recessed 
truck dock had been provided inside 
the main structure. This would also 
have reduced the building’s net usable 
area. 
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CONSTRUCTION COSTS for nonresidential 
buildings rose only imperceptibly in Septem: 
ber on the index of E. H. Boeckh & Ass0 
At 144.35 the index compared with 144.25 in 
August, an advance of 0.1%. 
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Edmonds Senior High School 
Architects: Waldron and Dietz 





Curtain-wall Construction 


for SCHOOLS with 
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Detail shows 1” x 2” channels cast in Mo-Sai panel edges, which were plug-welded to T- columns, 
making an especially clean interior surface. Photo left shows Mo- Sai texture. 


BADGER CONCRETE CO.., Oshiosh, Wis 
CAMBRIDGE CEMENT STONE CO.., Allston 34. Ma 
ECONOMY CAST STONE CO.. Richmond 7, Va 


GOODSTONE MFG. CO. INC.. Rochester 2/,N. 1 
HARTER MARBLECRETE STONE CO., Dilahoma City 
OLYMPIAN STONE CO.., INC.., Seatile 7, Wash 








GEORGE RACKLE & SONS CO.., Cleveland 5, Ohio— Houston 20 






Mo-Sai curtain-wall panels, 4” thick, and made 
with an insulating expanded shale concrete core, 
are used for 40,000 square feet of walls in the new 
Edmonds Senior High School in Edmonds, Wash- 
ington. Beautifully textured on the outside, the 
inside surface of the Mo-Sai panels is sand-finished, 
ready for painting. Some 2’’-thick Mo-Sai precast 
facing was also used on the job. 


LOW MAINTENANCE—a major consideration 
in selecting Mo-Sai for Edmonds School. 

VY DESIGN VERSATILITY — with wide choice of 
textures and colors, sizes and shapes to suit 
your design. 

VY MORE FLOOR AREA—with relatively thin Mo- 
Sai walls. 

Y FAST ERECTION—for earlier classroom occu- 
pancy. 


For handbook, ‘“Mo-Sai Design Details,” and samples of 
this modern material, call or write any of the following: 


MO-SAI ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Members, The Producers’ Council 


OTTO BUEHNER @ CO.., Salt Lake City 6, Utah 
P. GRASS!-AMERICAN TERRAZZO CO.., South San Francisco, Calif. 
SOUTHERN CAST STONE CO., INC., Knoxville, Tenn 
Texa THE DEXTONE CO., New Haven 3, Conn 
THE MABIE - BELL CO... Greensboro, N.C 


Okla TORONTO CAST STONE CO..LTD.., Joronto /3, Caneda 


WAILES PRECAST CONCRETE CORP., Los Angeles . Calif 


Edmonds, Washington 
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Modular Architecture with a per 
High School, Charlott 


CECO CURTAINWALL & MODULAR DESIGN 


The concept of Modular Planning calls for building 
components that give the architect even greater free- 
dom, rather than limit him. Such is Ceco Curtainwall, 
which permits freedom of originality . . . flexibility 
... Versatility ... utility. Ceco provides either alu- 
minum or steel sections that allow a variety of archi- 
tectural treatments, yet live in a complete harmony 
with panels of stone, marble, glass or coated metals. 
Furthermore, you gain these added advantages when 
you specify Ceco Curtainwall: speedy erection— 
light construction—economy of materials—4 to 6% 
more floor space. 


Model of Modular Design employing Ceco Products 





is the Wilson Junior High School, Charlotte, N.C. 
Occupied within 8 months after bids were taken, 
this 3-wing structure tastefully blends Ceco Alumi- 
num Projected Windows with porcelain enameled 
panels. Most unusual effects have been attained by 
adapting panels of various color arrangements... 
and colored glass is used to complement the panels. 


For greatest freedom in design—for the world’s 
widest line of quality Aluminum and Steel Curtain- 
walls—see Ceco Steel Products Corporation—general 
offices, 5601 West 26th Street, Chicago 50, Illinois 
—offices, warehouses and fabricating plants in prin- 
cipal cities. 


IN CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS CECO ENGINEERING MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENCE 


Windows, Screens / Hollow-Metal Doors / Steelforms / Concrete Reinforcing / Steel Joists / Metal Roof Deck / Metal Lath 


















With 150 trained sales engineers and 60 qualified 
service dealers, Robertson is ready to serve you in any 
part of the country. You’ll always have the best techni- 
cal assistance when Robertson products are specified. 


A 509 © | or 
— J aloestos 


2400 Farmers Bank Building 7 Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 
In England—Robertson Thain Ltd., Ellesmere Port, Cheshire 


SOQ Offices in Principal Cities 


Follow the trend to pitched roofs 


H. H. Robertson Compan 


In Canada—Robertson-irwin Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario; Edmonton, Alberta 
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The growing tendency to return to the visible roof 
line for the purpose of economy and design em- 
bellishment in institutional, commercial and in- 
dustrial buildings has been given impetus by the 
advent of Robertson’s new Color Galbestos. 


All the time-tested advantages of long service life, 
resistance to fire, corrosion, and extreme weather con- 
ditions that have made Robertson the world’s stand- 
ard of steel protection are now available in four new 
attractive colors . . . red, green, buff and gray in ad- 
dition to the familiar black and maroon. Moreover, 
sparkling roof and sidewall color combinations are 
possible at a lower cost than any other type of 
maintenance-free product known. Write for literature. 






Please send additional information on Color Galbestos. 
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NICOL & NICOL 
Architects 
POWER CONSTRUCTION CO. 
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Photo By Carl Ullrich, Inc. 


OVER 7500 AMERICAN SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
HAVE low-cost VAMPCO ALUMINUM WINDOWS 


There is littke wonder that so many architects and 

, ; P. ARTHUR D'ORAZIO 
builders are turning to the famous Vampco Aluminum parte 
Windows in the design and construction of new school aaa pane 
and institutional buildings. Modern beauty, structural Contractors 
strength, lifetime durability, better lighting and ventila- 
tion, lower original and upkeep costs (no painting re- 
quired), and the speed. with which buildings can be 
erected with Vampco Window Walls are but a few of 
the many advantages Vampco provides. The new Elm- 
wood Park Community High School, Chicago, Illinois 


(above) and the Cardinal Mooney High School, (@ “wel | bce 
bee, 


eae 


——s 


Youngstown, Ohio (right) are outstanding examples 
of what can be accomplished with a combination of 
VAMPCO Class Room and Custom Windows and 
Vampco Window Walls. Vampco specializes in the 
manufacture of every type of Aluminum Window for 
School Construction and our special custom designing 
department is at your service . . . Write today! 











VALLEY METAL PRODUCTS CO. —---------------—2""— 


PLAINWELL, MICHIGAN VALLEY METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Dept. AF-117, PLAINWELL, MICH. 
a UF, 
“4 » SUBSIDIARY OF ‘ C] Send 48-page Industrial-Institutional Window Catalog. 


> 
> MUELLER BRASS CO. PRODUCERS CL] Send Light Construction Aluminum Window Catalog. 
MF port HURON, MICHIGAN 
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See Complete File in Your 


VAMPCO Current Sweet's Catalog id 


a 
A NAME THAT MEANS THE 
VERY FINEST IN LIFELONG ALUMINUM WINDOWS 














YOU ARE LOOKING 
AT A REVOLUTION 
IN CONSTRUCTION 


3¢ A giant step into the future is being made at LEVITT HOUSE 
. a community of 32 nine story buildings of unique design 
and construction nearing completion at Whitestone, Long Island. 





THE PROBLEM: How to transform cinder 
block and other structural masonry materials into 
water-tight maintenance-free and decorative 
walls, both exterior and interior. 


Production Paints and Coatings, Inc., working 
closely with CIBA’s Plastics Division, evolved the 
DURATITE-CEMCOTE? System. Based on the inher- 
ent properties found in CIBA Araldite® Epoxy 
Resins it achieves unprecedented durability, water- 
tightness and decorative appearance for mainte- 
nance-free exterior cinder block walls. 

Matching in importance for interiors, VITRA- 
SPRAY?t, a vitreous, marblehard glazed cement 
wall finish, adapts the CIBA resins for interior sur- 
faces of cinder block, plaster, sheetrock and existing 


walls of all types. Tt Pat. app. for 


All three products DURA-TITE, CEM-COTE and 
VITRA-SPRAY, are used at the Levitt House Com- 
munity and are proving the answer to low cost, 
durable results never before achieved in mass hous- 
ing construction. It is estimated that upon completion 
of the Levitt House project more than a million 
square feet of these coatings will be applied. 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS will find in Levitt House a new way 
to low cost construction. Although all finishes may be site-applied, cinder blocks 
and similar masonry materials may be factory-finished by mass production methods 

. an innovation that will command the attention of all cinder block manu- 
facturers. Whether your interest is pre-finished or site-applied, you will want com- 
plete details on these low-cost solutions to many problems faced on the job today. 


In the U. S. and Canada, CIBA produces basic resins only. 
ee ee 


CIBA COMPANY INC., Plastics Division, Kimberton, Pa. 


In addition to basic information on the properties of 
CIBA ARALDITE EPOXY RESINS... 

[_] Send full details on the DURATITE-CEMCOTE System 
[] Send full details on VITRA-SPRAY 
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Eljer proudly presents 


The Plumbing Industry’s 
Newest and Most Modern 
Brass Fittings! 


Once again Eljer makes the big news! This 
time with a completely new line of brass 
fittings . . . the most modern in the plumbing 
industry ! 


Sleek, Contemporary Styling! New Eljer 
fittings are compact, streamlined master- 
pieces of modern design! They add striking 
beauty to Eljer fixtures . . . are functionally 
styled, easy to clean. 


Completely Renewable! All working parts 














New Eljer center-set 
lavatory fitting. 


New Eljer combination shower 
and over-rim bath filler with 


diverter spout. 


Traditional Eljer Quality! 
Made by Eljer in an up-to-date 
plant devoted solely to brass, 
this new line is manufactured, 
inspected and tested with the 
traditional Eljer emphasis on 
quality. 


New Eljer combination 
lavatory fitting. 


a 


New Eljer Vari-Spray 
ball-joint shower head. 


New Brass Line Backed by 
Eljer’s Colorful National Ad- 
vertising! Eljer’s full-color 
national advertising is as excit- 
ing as Eljer’s product develop- 
ments. Eye-catching, modern, 
high style, it helps you sell! 


are renewable, for easy maintenance. 


New Eljer 
deck-type 
sink 
fitting. 


For the BIG news in the 
plumbing industry, keep 
your eye on Eljer. For in- 
formation on the new 
Eljer brass line, see your 
wholesaler or write Eljer 
Division of The Murray 
Corporation of America, 
Three Gateway Center, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


ELJER 
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DE ELJER - the only name you need to know in plumbing fixtures 
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Designed in Porcelain Enamel 


for durable beauty, low maintenance 


Distinctive architecture demonstrates how porcelain enamel on Armco En- 
ameling Iron helps achieve color, durability and economy in curtain wall design. 








B. C. ELECTRIC COMPANY BUILDING 
Vancouver, British Columbia 


Architects: THOMPSON, BERWICK & PRATT 
Porcelain Enamel Panels: 

GRAHAM BELL LIMITED, ASSOCIATED 
WITH THE BETTINGER CORPORATION 


These outstanding new buildings dra- 
matically illustrate the multiple advan- 
tages of porcelain enamel in curtain wall 
construction. 

The warm yellow and rich blue-gray 
porcelain enamel panels make color a 
basic element of the designs. The durable, 
weather-resisting surface of porcelain en- 
amel preserves the buildings’ original 
beauty, assures low maintenance costs. 
And the thin, lightweight panels make pos- 
sible full utilization of the economies and 
space-savings of curtain wall construction. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


2207 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio 


Sheffield Division * Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc. * The Armco International Corporation 


Adaptable to your designs 


For the curtain wall buildings you design, 
porcelain enamel on Armco Enameling 
Iron offers all these advantages 

plus freedom of architectural expression. 
Limitless hues in any shade or tone pro- 
vide the permanent beauty of lifetime 
color. Standard panels are available in the 
size, thickness and insulation you need. 
Custom-designed ribbed or textured 
panels create the opportunity to make 
form an outstanding feature. 
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EXCHANGE BANK BUILDING 
Exchange Park, Dallas, Texas 


Architects: LANE, GAMBLE AND ASSOCIATES 
Porcelain Enamel Panels: 
THE BETTINGER CORPORATION 


Give your curtain wall buildings per- 
manent beauty and insure utmost economy 
for your clients by specifying porcelain 
enamel on Armco Enameling Iron. Be- 
cause of its purity and uniformity, en- 
amelers use more of this special metal 
than any other base for architectural por- 
celain enamel. 

For more information on porcelain 
enamel curtain walls, write us at the ad- 
dress below. Ask for a copy of our new 
booklet, “Architectural Design With Por- 
celain Enamel on Armco Enameling Iron.” 
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IN SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
LABORATORIES J-M Colorlith 
offers proof of its practicality and 
attractive appearance. 





















New personality for hard-working labs 


i vo JM Colorii uf 


handsome, tough, colorful 





Here’s the new look in labs that’s just as practical STRENGTH—resists years of strenuous service—can 
as it is attractive. It’s Johns-Manville’s chemical- be used in thicknesses as low as 4” for resurfacing 
resistant work-surface material—Colorlith—and it’s and fume hoods. And Colorlith offers unusually 
ready to help you bring new color and design into good chemical resistance, p/us a smooth-writing 





the school and industrial laboratory. surface that lab workers consider so important. 
Made of asbestos and cement—Colorlith offers For free Colorlith specification sheet plus a 
Charcoal gray all these important advantages: Cotor—makes coast-to-coast list of J-M Colorlith laboratory 


any lab a showplace. WorKABILITY—offers new furniture manufacturers, see your local J-M repre- 
design freedom. (Large 4' x 8' sheets can be cut in sentative. Or write Johns-Manville, Box 14, New 
any shape with standard tools.) HiGH UNIFORM York 16, N.Y. In Canada: Port Credit, Ontario. | 





JOHNS MANVILLE 


Si JOHNS-MANVILLE 


| 
PRODUCTS 











Cameo brown IN INDUSTRIAL LABORATORIES Color 
lith provides inviting working conditions for 


many of the top names in American business. 
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Why Don’t You Let V-LOK Sell 
YOUR Next School Job? 


— 0 we ee 


el 
POLLARD HIGH SCHOOL, NEEDHAM, MASS. 


ARCHITECTS COLLABORATIVE, CAMBRIDGE jammed = 


* 
~ 
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Acres Of Steel leans Up and Being Roofed In 
And Not a Brick Has Been Laid 


That's why V-LOK Steel Framing cuts construction time in half 
. .. 7 or 8 months instead of 12 or 14 months. 





Pe 






 SROMITECTS 
 & RNGIVEERS 
; REFERENGE MANUAL 


V-LOK reverses the old procedure of waiting months to lay up 
masonry walls and partitions so that a school can be roofed in and 
interior work started. 


: V-LOK with curtain walls designs into every need of the modern 
\ DESIGN DETAILS 





school and the Architect's structural requirements at a cost per 


' eI rune sma square foot that warrants first consideration in every school district. 


‘ I. only takes one V-LOK job and the savings in erection time to make 
a School Board and the tax payers in that district your friends for life. 
INTERLOCKING STRUCTURAL The V-LOK Design Manual will be a welcome addition to your files. 


MEMBERS SPEED ERECTION ‘Send for it. 
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COPPERTONE 


PRINCESS 


There’s no limit 
when you design 
| with Panelyte 


NO LIMIT TO CONCEPT~—Versatile Panelyte is the decorative laminated 
plastic that enhances the beauty of all installation and furniture surfaces. 


NO LIMIT TO COLOR~—Available in 66 different, authentic woodgrain 
finishes, marble effects, patterns and decorator solids, Panelyte will blend 
with any design for any décor. 


NO LIMIT TO WEAR~—Practically indestructible, Panelyte resists heat, 
stains, scuffs and impact—provides a lifetime of dependable service. 


See for yourself how Panelyte adapts itself to your most creative design concepts. 
For free color samples and illustrated material, write: Panelyte Division, 
Dept. AF-1157, St. Regis Paper Company, 150 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


GALAXY 


*¢ 


- 


Illustrated here are 3 new patterns developed 6 : 
exclusively for Panelyte...pre-tested Princess, true PANELYTE 


metaliic-lustre Coppertone, gold and silver-sprinkled Ga/axy. 





























No matter which J///(S¢/ you like—you can buy it in 


* QUALITY STAINLESS STEEL 


a 








2D-a silvery white, but non-lustrous, 
surface produced by annealing and pick- 
ling cold reduced material. Steel sheets & 


2B-steel in the 2D condition which is 
subsequently rolled on a “skin pass” or 
temper mill. The surface acquires a bright 
finish from the polished rolls. This surface 


No. 3-—this surface is made by grind- 
ing with a No. 100 abrasive. This surface 
is smooth but not as reflective as 2B. 


| 
strip in this condition are most ductile 
and the surface holds lubricant well for 
severe drawing operations. 


is somewhat more dense and hard than 
2D and is a better starting surface for 
later finishing and buffing operations. 





No. 4-—a finer finish than No. 3 made 
by grinding with a No. 150 abrasive. Like 
No. 3, this surface is easily blended with 
hand grinders after forming, drawing or 
welding. 


No. 7—cood reflectivity and brilliance 
made by polishing with a No. 400 abra- 
sive. This semi-mirror finish must be pro- 
tected during fabrication by adhesive 
paper or strippable plastics lest the finish 
be marred beyond repair. 


BRIGHT-_a highly reflective surface 
made by cold reducing with highly pol- 
ished, glass-hard rolls. This finish is only 
available in Type 430 stainless. 


Or * PERS eo 


4 
3 


These are our standard surface finishes that 
are available in types 201, 202, 301, 302, 304 and 430 
except Bright which is type 430 exclusively. 
These finishes are regularly supplied in sheet and coil 
form in widths up to 48 inches. 
Since Nos. 3, 4, 7 and 430 Bright are smooth 
reflective surfaces, they are not recommended for severe 
drawing without special precautions as the mill finish may be 
marred. Applications such as dairy machinery, kitchen 
and restaurant equipment and architectural decorative work 
require only local forming, so these highly polished 
surfaces are not greatly disturbed. All mill polished sheets are 
carefully packed to avoid handling imperfections. Protective 
adhesive paper can be specified by the buyer when needed. 
For specific information on recommended 
surface characteristics for a particular stainless steel 
sheet and strip application, address 
your request to our Product Development Dept. 11-K. 





Washington Steel Corporation 


Producers of Stainless Sheet and Strip Exclusively 


WOODLAND AVENUE, WASHINGTON, PA. 
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The Dunham-Bush ‘CR’ line of year ‘round 





room air conditioners is available in cabinet 

or recessed models; vertical or horizontal models; 
combination water cooling and heating coils; 
combination direct expansion and 


steam coils; three control kits. 


Mark of Dependability... 


IN AIR CONDITIONING ¢ REFRIGERATION ¢ HEATING 


Members of the Dunham-Bush family have been serving the air 
..<onditioning, refrigeration and heatirg industries for an amazing 


___ This more than a century and a half of heat transfer experience 
Serr your assurance of dependable products. 


And you can depend on theman behind the product... the Dunham-Bush 
sales engineer. He’s ever available ...near your town... to assist 
you. His technical skills aid you in three great industries. 


May we send him your way to talk about the “CR” line and other ‘ 
great dependable products by Dunham-Bush! 


For One Source—One Responsibility, look to... 


Dunham -Bush,Iinc. 


WEST HARTFORD 10 e CONNECTICUT e U. S.A 


wedi > 
eng A 








MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA * MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA * RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA * UTICA, NEW YORK 
SUBSIDIARIES 


 heat-x |] HEAT-X, INC. unwary aus DUNHAM-BUSH (CANADA), LTD. BRUNRER THE BRUNNER CO. puns asi DUNHAM-BUSH, LTD. 
BREWSTER, N.Y. TORONTO, CANADA iu ose 


GAINESVILLE, GA. LONDON, ENGLAND 
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Underwriters’ Rated r IRE WALLS 
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.for Interior or Exterior Use! 


Mahon Underwriters’ Rated Metalclad Fire Walls are now available 
for use as interior dividing fire walls or as exterior curtain-type fire 
walls. They can be installed in old or new buildings, of either steel or 
reinforced concrete construction, where a fire hazard may exist, 
or where the requirements of Fire Insurance Underwriters or Building 
Codes must be met. The Mahon Metalclad Fire Wall is field con- 
structed. It has been tested by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
and has been given a Two-Hour Rating for use as either an interior 
or exterior fire wall. When employed as an exterior wall, Fiberglas 
insulation can be inserted between the interlocking ribs of the inner 
wall plates, thus providing insulating properties superior to that of a 
conventional masonry wall with furred lath and plaster. Exterior Wall 
Plates may be Aluminum, Stainless Steel or Enamel Coated Cold 
Rolled Steel. The important feature of the Mahon Fire Wall is the 
Impaling Clip with its Stainless Steel Spike (Patents Pending) which 
permits construction of the wall with only .0048 sq. in. of through- 
metal per sq. ft. of wall area. Mahon engineers will cooperate fully in 
supplying information and assistance in adapting this product to 
your particular requirement. 


THE R. C. MAHON COMPANY + Detroit 34, Michigan 


Sales-Engineering Offices in Detroit, New York and Chicago « 














Representatives in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of Underwriters’ Rated Metalclad Fire Walls; Insulated Metal Curtain Walls; Steel 
Roof Deck and Long Span M-Decks; Acoustical and Troffer Forms; Electrified M-Floors; Rolling 

Steel Doors, Grilles, and Underwriters’ Labeled Rolling Steel Fire Doors and Fire Shutters. 


} i 


Section of Mahon Metalclad Fire Wall showing Con- 
« struction Features. Four layers of 2” Plaster Board are 
sandwiched between Roll-Formed Steel Wall Plates. All 
Joints in both Wall Plates and Plaster Board are Offset. 
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Remember — 


Your Building Is Better 
Your Building Costs No Higher 
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The Only Completely Integrated 
Radiant Heating, Cooling and 
Acoustical Ceiling 


The Burgess-Manning Radiant Acoustical Ceiling has been 
thoroly proved in many schools, hospitals and other institu- 
tional and commercial buildings all over the country. No 
other heating system offers so many advantages, not only 
in body comfort, but in efficiency and economy! 


Because this ceiling heats by radiant energy exclusively, 
and does not depend on air currents, room temperatures 
are more uniform with no drafts. Response to temperature 
controls is instantaneous with practically no lag or over-run. 


Floor temperatures are always higher than room tempera- 
ture. 


The Burgess-Manning Radiant Acoustical Ceiling utilizes 
less valuable building space than conventional heating sys- 
tems — with no radiators to occupy usable floor space. It 
offers maximum freedom of architectural design. Add to 
this, the highest noise absorbing capacity available today 
for complete acoustical control! 


With direct metal-to-metal contact between coils and 
radiant panels, heating and cooling are accomplished with 
a minimum input of energy or fuel consumption. With fewer 
mechanical parts, maintenance, too, is cut down. 


No other heating system offers so many advantages—in 
comfort, in efficiency, in economy. 


Write for Descriptive Burgess-Manning 
Catalog No. 138-2F 


BURGESS-MANNING COMPANY 


Architectural Products Division 
5970 Northwest Highway, Chicago 31, Ill. 
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FOR SALE! 


CINCINNATI'S CLEARED LAUREL-RICHMOND PROJECT 


Residential and commercial tracts in the Cincinnati Metropolitan Area— 25 acres — one mile 
from heart of city. Offered by City of Cincinnati as part of its Urban Renewal Program. 
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Total residential area—20.29 acres pine an f : 
adjacent to schools, playgrounds, fa aa | NT gc . 
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Columbus 
This area is planned as part of a greater development, 
under the authority of the Urban Renewal Department 
of Cincinnati, and is situated for future appreciation and 
growth, as part of Cincinnati’s Master Plan. 


CINCINNATI 


Industry, Commerce, and 
Culture make Cincinnati the 
Nation's 15th Market Place. 


1) 542,000 sq. ft. of residential land bounded on three sides 
by modern highway. Served by school, playground and hospital. 
Excellent retail site. 


2) 74,818 sq. ft. of commercial land facing main thoroughfare, 
serving entire north section of project and opposite 1,823 exist- 


For further information 
ing modern residential units. 


and copy of the 
redevelopment plan write to 


URBAN RENEWAL DEPT. 
City Hall Room 340 

Cincinnati (2) Ohio 

Phone: GArfield 1-5700 


© 14,760 sq. ft.; this commercial site faces Linn Street across 
from 1,823 modern residential units. 


© 62,736 sq. ft. commercial property, providing liberal park- 
ing space, serves large residential section bordered by new 
library and Y. W. C. A. 


6 341,895 sq. ft. of residential sites fronting on the parkway 
leading to railroad terminal, located near playground, school, 


church and commercial center. Charles P. Taft 
© 50,620 sq. ft. of centrally-located commercial land. This Mayor 
corner location bordered by two busy streets and will serve large 


C. A. Harrell, 
future residential development. 


City Manager 
Charles H. Stamm, 


Purchaser must agree to construct buildings and facilities in Urban Renewal Director 


conformance with the approved Redevelopment Plan. 


(Certified by F. H. A. as eligible for Sec. 22O Mortgage Loan Insurance) 


CINCINNATI... tre city closest to the heart of America 
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an ideal specification for silent, efficient r 
PATIENT ROOM DOOR CONTROL fs! 
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STEELE 
PANEL 
CEILING 
STEEL 
CEILIN 
PANEL 
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| “shall have GLYNN-JOHNSON ... wn 
M This ideal specification for patient | GJ 300 series CONCEALED (or surface mounted) OVERHEAD FRICTION = 
=| re vapilg used in such outstanding | TYPE DOOR HOLDER.” (Nurse may set door at any desired degree of 
" ; | opening for ventilation or privacy. Door cannot slam open or shut. ) 
: Keiser Foundation Hospital, Los Angeles, Calif. , “GJ KH 1 COMBINATION HAND AND ARM PULLS to be mounted back 
Wolff & Phillips, Portland, Oregon — architects to back as a pair.” (Convenient for opening door from either side with 
a Gch Pech Meagieak, Oak: Park, Whncts 7 sterile hands or when carrying loaded trays. ) 
' Shaw, Metz and Dolio, Chicago — architects “GJ 30 ROLLER LATCH.” (Eliminates disturbing latch “clicking” sound. 
Providence Hospital, Washington, D.C. Replaceable rubber roller silently engages dirt-free strike. Latching 
lee ji Faulkner, Kingsbury & Stenhouse, Washington, | pressure adjustable. ) 
: D.C. — architects 
| “THREE GJ 64 for metal frame (or GJ 65 for wood frame) RUBBER 
o- ned ated, Sabtiven, R. I. | SILENCERS.” (Form pneumatic air pockets to absorb \ Ge 
——— oe Masten, 7 = or gees — <4 create constant latch & car 
ension . . . no door rattling. : $0\ 
| ! } 
; write for HOSPITAL DOOR CONTROL brochure E-4 “ 
All above hardware can be Str 
quickly installed on existing GLYNN‘JOHNSON CORPORATION Ste 
patient room doors. 4422 n. ravenswood ave. chicago 40, illinois to 
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The Interior is what you make 


it in an Armco Steel Building | 


You Gain the Economy and Convenience of aFactory-Made 
Structure Yet Retain Important Freedom of Treatment. 


VAULTED CEILING finished 
with acoustical tile, and plas- 
ter walls contribute to the 
spacious good looks of the 
main lounge of the Wildwood 
Golf Club, Middletown, Ohio. 
The basic structure is a rigid 
frame Armco Steel Building. 








WOOD PANELING and other drywall! | 





STEELOK ROOF —<— : materials find broad acceptance as | 
n ; Ser Se a ala 
aa > PP interior finish in many types of build- 
ot A ee = ing construction. In an Armco Build- 
an {7 a ae F ones ing they give you a plus benefit in 
x \ || | | ll savings. The STEELOx® Panels that 
= Wi a make up the walls form a regular 
INTERIOR ae ie : 
a \\ Wii framework (16-inch module) that 
acsiaaes ott) ee makes the basis for the interior 
i i Ht a treatment. The ceiling in this office 
BOARD | . . 
INSULATION | | FURRING is also STEELOX panel construction. 
Se || STRIPS 
\ < A | ve 
1 \{ | HORIZONTAL 
| { OR VERTICAL) 
at ee 
S\ ral a. Drawing shows typical method of 
SQ VT | eames é finishing the interior of an Armco 
. Wl | Steel Building. 
Dy! LL a8 
BASE CHANNEL —~<~U-}~ gouT 


eas 
oe eT 


een 2 j 


For more information or prices, Call 
Western Union and ask for Operator 25 


Get the Armco Building story and see how these basic structures | 
can help you save preliminary design time, speed your work and | 
‘ave money for your client. Tell us your functional requirements. | 


Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc., 3367 Curtis 
Street, Middletown, Ohio * Subsidiary of Armco 
Steel Corporation * In Canada: Write: Guelph, On- 
tario. Export: The Armco International Corporation. 
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a new face for 


MICHAELS 


It’s a symbol of the curtain wall era- 
this new emblem now being embla- 
zoned on all Michaels Art Bronze Co. 
products. 


We've taken our cue from the draw- 
ing room, off the architects’ grid, as 
well as from the curtain walls them- 
selves. Here you have it: representing 
quality plus longevity (architectural 
metal products since 1870). 


You'll see this new emblem all 
around -Watch for it on our new cur- 
tain wall systems of aluminum, 
bronze and stainless steel. 


Documentary Series issues and Cur- 
tain Wall details are now available. 
Write... 


MICHAELS ART BRONZE COMPANY 
P.O. Box 668, Covington, Kentucky 
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ACTUAL PHOTOS TAKEN AT THE ROOSEVELT SCHOOL, REDFORD 


Because 
it’s mobile... 





UNION DIST. NO. 1, DETROIT, MICH. 







Samsonite furniture can be 


arranged in any classroom srouping 


Gone are the days when a class- 
room had to be confined to a rec- 
tangular seating plan. Samsonite 
mobile furniture can be conven- 
iently arranged in any grouping 
...whether for lectures, discussions, 
or work groups. Samsonite design 
creates a pleasing atmosphere con- 
ducive to class work and study. As 
for comfort, Samsonite’s propor- 


tioned back support and extra- 
large seat make a child more re- 
sponsive, less restless .. . actually 
help correct poor posture. Super- 
strong desks and chairs take any 
abuse—tubular-steel frame is amaz- 
ingly strong, yet surprisingly light. 
Our free catalogue gives you full 
information, specifications, and 
prices. Write for it today! 


Samsonite ieee 


Shwayder Bros., Inc., Institutional Seating Division, Dept. AF-11, Detroit 29, Michigan 


In Canada through Samsonite of Canada, Ltd. 


& Se ‘ 


:., 


Rae 


Paul Shoemaker, Asst. Supt., Redford U 


e«-— » 








nion 


Schools, Dist. No. 1, Detroit, Mich. says: “Samson- 
ite’s functional designs and color have given our 


classrooms flexibility of use, tending to creat 
excellent pupil-teacher working relationship.” 


e an 


. THE MARK. OF QUALITY 


BARBER 


COLMAN 





New easy-operating 


Barcol WARDROBEdoor only $240* 


Free --Compliete Manual now ready; send for yours! 
































(Left above) Compact, easy-operating WARDROBEdoor is teacher's choice for spacesaving built-in cloakrooms. (Upper right) 
Sturdy construction and firm installation, plus wide continuous surface, make ideal mounting for chalkboard or tackboard. (Lower 


right) Upward-acting door leaves opening completely clear. Teacher has full view and control. Traffic is unobstructed — nothing 
for pupils to walk around or trip over. 





Here are the advantages teachers need in a low-cost classroom wardrobe 





Important features of the new Barcol WARDROBE- 
door are based on actual interviews with teachers 
in a range of localities. Here are the advantages 


teachers say they need for efficient classroom 
management. 


Spacesaving upward action. Classroom side 
of WARDROBEdoors is fully usable wall space. 
And, open or closed, the complete wardrobe requires 
only 2 ft depth, yet provides ample room for coats, 
footwear, books. Class has full use of contingent 
floor space at all times. Teachers say exposed coat- 
racks and other types of wardrobes often create 


traffic problems and limit desk placement in the 
Surrounding area. 


Easy operation. Precision engineering of counter- 
balanced action gives fingertip control. Teacher or 
pupil raises and lowers new WARDROBEdoor with 
complete ease. 

Double utility. Upper section of WARDROBEdoor 
offers unbroken mounting surface for chalkboard, 
chalkrail, and tackboard. Firm, sturdy construction 
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completely eliminates rattle when chalkboard is in 
use. WARDROBEdoors save on building costs, add 
to room efficiency. 


Full access and control. Open, WARDROBEdoors 
offer no obstruction to pupil traffic or teacher’s 
visibility and control. Many teachers prefer WARD- 
ROBEdoors for this reason. Absence of pivots and 
hinges on floor also facilitates cleaning. 


Neat appearance. Teachers emphasize importance 
of eliminating cloakroom clutter. WARDROBE- 
doors preserve businesslike, attractive uniformity 
in class environment. Sections are highly scuff- 
resistant and have excellent finishing qualities. 

Send for Manual 


Contains application photos, detailed drawings, 
sample svecifications, building requirements, 
and letters reporting users’ experience. Free. 





co 


% 10 ft x 6 ft WARDROBEdoor, f.0.b. Rockford, Illinois. 
Price subject to change without notice. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
Dept. U711, Rockford, Illinois, U.S.A. 
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Rotating a 


The Nassau Astronomical Station. The viewing opening 
is comprised of two shutters, which slide to the right 
and left. Fully_open, the port is 742 feet wide. A 1 h.p. 
motor opens and closes the shutters. 











| Case Institute Observatory 


fabricated from USS 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 








N A 160-ACRE SITE, 1,250 feet above 

sea level in Northern Ohio, is the 
Nassau Astronomical Station, estab- 
lished by Case Institute of Technology 
to analyze the structure of the stellar 
system. 

The observatory building houses a 
darkroom, a workshop, and living quar- 
ters for two observers. Topping the 
structure is a rotating dome, containing 
the 24—36-inch Schmidt-type telescope, 
one of the largest instruments of its 
type in the world. 

The Structural Steel dome was pre- 
fabricated to specifications at the Cleve- 
land, Ohio, plantof The Paterson-Leitch 
Company, then shipped to the observa- 
tory site. Although approximately 17 
feet high and 28 feet in diameter, the 
dome is so well-balanced that a mere 
5 h.p. motor is all that is needed to 
rotate it. The dome revolves about a 
circular track on steel wheels mounted The dome being erected at the observatory. 
on the underside of its base ring. 

Here is another application which 
points up the precision with which 
Structural Steel can be used, the ease 
with which it can be fabricated, and the 
almost limitless number of ways it can 
be shaped and formed. Structural Steel 
is one of the strongest of load-bearing 
construction materials—yet, paradoxi- 


cally, it is the most economical. It pos- ity of workmanship. We suggest that 


sesses excellent mechanical properties, you fill out and return the attached 
effectively resisting tension, torsion, coupon. 





{ 
ti 
oT 
' 





compression and shear. Enclosed in 
buildings, it lasts indefinitely—requir- 
ing no maintenance. It may be riveted, 
bolted or welded — erected in any 
weather. And Structural Steel members 
can be fabricated indoors, where 
weather will have no effect on the qual- 


as 


~ en 
SS OE 


United States Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh - Columbia-Geneva Steel Division, San Francisco 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Division, Fairfield, Ala. 
United States Steel Supply Division, Warehouse Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


USS STRUCTURAL STEEL 


a mEEGET THIS INFORMATIVE BOOK, FREE, = = os 


ree 





tana 


_ 


aa 


é United States Steel Corporation 
525 William Penn Place, Room 5674 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


Se 





Cleveland, Ohio 


Shapes & 
Piates Please send me a free copy of Hot Rolled Carbon Steel 
Shapes And Plates—a handbook containing details, 
‘S) § dimensions and weights of USS Shapes and Plates. 
PE ook ove ace cald bas BSinw b's s.0 ote Wede b,c. <n oe 
The Structural Steel dome, Company er Title 
prefabricated and assembled 
in the plant of The Paterson- Address 
Leitch Company, Cleveland, O. H 
General Contractor: 
GEN 26+ anon cbba ew Seaman has he eee State 
The Austin Company y 
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An answer... 


to the requirements of modern educational 





leaders. A school design that provides: 


. space for the core or block curriculum plan 


. space for research, co-operative planning and 
the development of skills 


. space with extreme flexibility 


. space with an excellent visual environment 





J — ~ wermmanaeee 4 
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Key to the school’s unusual flexibility 
and visual environment is this Toplite 
Panel which brings daylight in through 
the roof. Continuous strips of these panels 
permit excellent light distribution with- 
out solar heat gain or glare. 


Toplite Panels are available in two dis- 
tinct styles—curb-type or flashing flange- 
type, depending on job conditions. For 
complete information on both styles, send 
for the new Toplite Data File. Write 
Kimble Glass Company, subsidiary of 
Owens-Illinois, Department AF-1i, 
Toledo 1, Ohio. 
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TOPLITES AND TEENAGERS 
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OWENS-ILLINOIS TOPLITES bring 
daylight to large interior spaces of new 
intermediate school. Four teen-age “‘neigh- 
borhoods,”’ each formed by a cluster of 
academic classrooms focused around an 
activities core, branch out from a central | 
special activities unit containing the gym- 

nasium, pool, band and choir rooms, etc. 
Building designed by SMITH, TARA- 
PATA, MACMAHON, INC. of Birming- 
ham, Michigan. _ 
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TOPLITE ROOF PANELS Owens-ILLINoISs 


AN (I) PRopuct GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO | 
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DAYSTAR 


THE BIG CHANGE IN FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 


CaS A NEW DIRECT--INDIRECT LUMINAIRE 


for 4 ft. 430 M.A. Rapid Start and 4 & 8 ff. Slimline Lamps 


Now Lighting Products Inc., pacesetter to the lighting industry, presents DAYSTAR a revo- 
lutionary new luminaire designed for better lighting in class rooms, offices, commercial 
and industrial areas . . . wherever high levels of quality illumination are desired. 


The New DAYSTAR is available in 48 and 96 inch length with 35° crosswise and 25° or 
45° lengthwise shielding. 62% of the light is directed down and 38% up. 


The side panels are of steel or plastic. The steel panels are permanently attached. The 
polystyrene plastic panels are readily removable without the use of tools. Eight foot units 
utilize both side panels and louvers that give an uninterrupted continuity of design. Louvers 
have a special snap-in catch and are suspended from the channel by safety chains for ease 
of relamping and maintenance. All metal parts are finished in high reflectance baked white 
enamel over a phosphatized surface. 


The New DAYSTAR is completely described and illustrated in color bulletin No. 1503. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 









: LIGHTING PRODUCTS INC., Dept.2-N, Highland Park, Ill. No. 1503 ; 
’ f 
§ Name ' 
“ | 
: Address City 7 State : 
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SUPERVISORY DATACENTER* 


= 


Starting point for centralized automation in buildings 


EW IDEAS that significantly affect building 
N design are rare—and important. The Supervisory / a 
DataCenter control panel perhaps represents such a 
an idea. For by completely centralizing air 
conditioning control, it shows the way to 
similar economy and integration of many 
another mechanical function. Conception, 
housing and installation of the DataCenter 
involve creative design factors that are of first 
concern to the architect. Your local 
Honeywell man has full details. 





a = 











M inneapolis-H oneywell 
Regulator Company 


Visualized at right is a DataCenter as 1t might be 
integrated into the design of a modern airport terminal. 


sommes = e* 
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On public display, it oversees comfort, gives the engineer a 
constant picture of air conditioning system operation, 
provides major operational economies. 

For passengers, the panel might show weather conditions 
in major cities. A DataCenter similarly displayed is 
planned for the Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, 
Quebec. Architect: G. F. Drummond, Chief Architect, 
CNR; Engineer, N. S. B. Watson, CNR. 





\ *Trademark ~~} 
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American Can Company Again Specifies 


Reyconowall. 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 
FIELD ASSEMBLED 
CURTAIN WALL SYSTEM 


American Can Company’s great ex- 
pansion program makes impressive 
use of Reynolds Aluminum Field As- 
sembled Curtain Walls. In addition 
to the 46,300 square foot Tampa in- 
stallation, the company has also 
specified Reyconowall on plants at 
Hillside, N. J., and San Antonio, 
Texas. Extremely low in installed 
cost, Reyconowall combines alumi- 
num’s 95° radiant heat reflectivity 
with glass fiber insulation for mini- 
mum heat transmission. Lowest 





American Can Company Coil Cutting Plant, Tampa, Fla. 


Jobber-Erector: Florida Steel Buildings, Inc 


maintenance cost is assured because 
there’s no need to paint rustproof 
aluminum. And with stucco em- 
bossed aluminum in this modern 
ribbed design, the buildings look as 
efficient as they are! 


A complete installation service is 
available. For name of nearest fran- 
chised Jobber-Erector, call the 
Reynolds office listed under “Build- 
ing Materials” in classified phene 
books of principal cities. Or write to 
Reynolds Metals Company, Building 
Products Division, Louisville 1, Ky. 











In this Reyconowall installation 


the exterior is Reynoside 4” Rib 
.032” thick. The insulation is 1” 
glass fiberboard. The interior is 
flat sheet. 











Drawings at left show Reyconowall using 
Reynoside 4” rib and 8” rib with 1” 
glass fiber board; interior sheets are 
Reynolds Aluminum Industrial Corru- 
gated. Ribbed Embossed Reynoside is 
available in lengths from 5‘ to 22’ 5”. 


REYNOLDS 28 ALUMINUM 


BUILDING PRODUCTS 


Watch Reynolds all-family television program ‘Disneyland’, ABC-TV. 









throughout u 


AT LASALLE HIGH SCHOOL 


er | 
: = 
~ 


no. 25 closers for entrance, vestibule and 
. other heavy duty doors 


4 Y. 
P a 


LaSalle Senior High School, Niagara Falls, 
N.Y. Sargent-Webster-Crenshaw & Folley, 
Syracuse, N.Y.—architects. Cannon, Thiele, Betz & 
Cannon, Niogara Falls, N.Y.—associate architects. 


nearly 400 doors pivotal hung 


offset style...an achievement 
in modern uniformity 


In keeping with the contemporary design of this for classroom and other 
seitinaaiaie well planned high one “al of the UNI-CHECK closers SO 
doors have a uniform simplicity in hanging style. fog 
Regardless of the door’s function or size, a suitable 
offset style RIXSON floor type closer or pivot set 
was specified. Many more RIXSON offset style 
closers and pivot sets are available for doors rang- 
ing from the heaviest lead lined x-ray room door to 
the lightest interior door. And with each, a variety 
of top and side jamb pivots for varying problems 
in construction and material. 


write for details and templates of offset type closers 


THE OSCAR ¢. CID COMPANY 


9100 west belmont avenue ¢ franklin park, ill. 


CANADIAN PLANT: 43 racine rd. © rexdale, ontario 


. for supply room and other 
1 PPly 
no. 117% pivot sets «) octive doors. 
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Quality must be consistent through every 
stage of an architectural porcelain installation. 
In other words, quality of service and quality 
of attention to application of material on the 
project are just as important as porcelain qual- 
ity. Whatever the installation, it is only as 
good as the people who supply and erect it. 





service organization has been carefully built 
— literally hand-picked — to insure consistent 





LY TH INN 


For that reason, the Davidson distributor 








quality of service and attention to custom- 
ers’ needs. 


The result — a distributor organization of 
four hundred eighty Davidson people, avail- 
able for service through every state from 
the Rockies to the Atlantic Ocean... each 
and every one thinking and working alike 
... trained and qualified to know, and to do 
quality work at every stage of erection on most 
every type of installation. 














ASSISTANCE—To carry out 

{ ideas or to meet any special 

ts, consult your local Davidson 

.. Experienced engineers, with 

‘magination, are available to discuss 

and to ‘work with you in determin- 

aa the most effective and economical 

y to apply porcelain panels on new 

g structures. Continuing research 

Dovidson, in the field and laboratory, 

arly produces new ideas that can 
you. 


1 ERECTION BY TRAINED, LOCAL 
iD CREWS — Each Davidson panel is 
\ placed and lined up, plumb, 
level, and true by factory trained 
"Specialists. Permanent, local Davidson 
| Mecting teams gain two advantages — 
Z ‘Bis time lost “getting to the job", plus 
: lage of men who are familiar 
With local codes and requirements. Joints 
joint Spacings are sealed with poly- 
thloride plastic gaskets or with 
caulking material. 


a 
ARCHITECTURAL 


WW 


CLOSE COOPERATION WITH ARCHI- 
TECTS—Extent of the Davidson field serv- 
ice organization assures opportunity for 
close, local contact, plus familiarity with 
local building codes and requirements 
Davidson membership in Producers’ 
Council and participation in programs for 
product and service improvement further 
assures awareness of, and readiness to 
meet current requirements 


ACCURATE TRANSMITTAL OF JOB 
DATA—Shop or production drawings are 
prepared from field measurements, with 
special care given to comprehending and 
anticipating individual job needs. Exam- 
ple: Davidson panels to which signs or sign 
letters are to be fastened are marked 
to be pre-drilled by the factory, before 
enameling. Another example: adapto- 
tion of panels to encase or enclose air 
conditioning units or other operating 
mechanism. Shop drawings also include 
all details of attachment, jointing, etc., 
to insure that panels fit as designed. 


Panel separation is not less than s" nor 
more than '/ Thorough cleaning of 
each panel completes the required steps 
for a quality job. All installations are 
made in accordance with Porcelain 
Enamel Institute Standards, with stainless 
steel screws and clips, all wood and metal 
supports protected against moisture 


ACCURATE CODING OF PANELS FOR 
ERECTION — There is no guess-work or 
delay in erecting Davidson panels. Each 
panel is coded for exact location in the 
building structure according to master 
setting or erection drawings which are 
used at job site by field mechanics. 


EXPERT FIELD MEASUREMENT AND 
SHOP DETAILING—Careful attention to 
field measurements, one of the most crit- 
ical phases of any porcelain installation, 
assures fast, economical erection, and 
perfection of detail. Detail shop draw- 
ings are prepared on the basis of these 
measurements, showing exact location 
and dimension of each panel. 


WRITTEN 12-YEAR GUARANTEE—Dovid- 
son provides a written | 2-year guarantee 
that panel colors will not excessively — 
fade or flake and that all material and 
erection conforms to or exceeds : 
ard Specificotion No. 1 of the Porcelain | 


Enamel Institute. Davidson Architectural — 


Porcelain quality is AA and A—never less. 


THE DAVIDSON FIELD SERVICE ORGAN- 
IZATION. . . 480-plus sales engineers and ‘ 
field mechanics . . . standing by to assist 
you with plans and construction. Your — 
local Davidson distributor is listed under — 
“Porcelain Enamel Construction” in the — 
phone book yellow pages. Call him! © 





ENAMEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


1105 €E. 


KIBBY STREET, LIMA, OHIO 


World's Largest Exclusive Manufacturer of Architectural Porcelain 




















New Doors of 


LIFETIME ALUMINUM 


| for Commercial and Industrial Buildings 


Almost Maintenance-Free— Aluminum Designs 
Blend with Modern Planning 





| Now .. . magnificent doors of lifetime aluminum, built as wood doors. Slightly greater initial cost is offset by 


to your own specifications, can add functional beauty the savings in maintenance! The gleaming anodized fin- 





to the buildings that take shape from your plans! Con- 
structed in the same time-saving, money-saving way* 
as the new Panoramic Door that has taken industry by 
storm, The “OveRHEAD Door’”’ in lifetime aluminum 
has narrower stiles and rails, yet is far stronger than 


ever before. These doors weigh approximately the same 


ish, inside and out, is permanent—never needs paint. 
Keyway construction permits easy replacement of com- 
ponents if damaged. For details of construction, sizes, 
special features, see pages 38-39, Sweet’s Architectural 

Catalog os or write us for 56-page hard-bound catalog 


with traceable drawings. 


i * Patents Pending 


SS OVERHEAD DOOR CORPORATION, Hartford City, Indiana 
‘9 Manufacturing Divisions : Hillside, N. J.; Nashua, N. H.; Cortland, N. Y.; 
Lewistown, Pennsylvania; Dallas, Texas; Portland, Oregon. ; 





For 36 Years... Architects Have Specified The **OVERHEAD DOOR” More Than Any Other Brand! 












4 New Panoramic Aluminum Door —handsome, 
maintenance-free, weatherlight —blends 
fully with modern design—was an instant hil 
with the oil industry. Gives allendants full vision 
of traffic, parking areas and pumps. 








1957 A. I. A. Prize-Winning De »sign— Middle 
ser Mutual Trust Building at Waltham, Mas 
sachusells, uses this special flush aluminum 
“OVERHEAD Door.” Door shown opens into the 
receiving room of the insurance company’s 
building. Another door is in the basement garage 
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Merchants National Bank at Mobile, Alabama, provides drive-in facilities with the addition of a new Motor 
Branch and Parking Building. Two aluminum ‘‘OvERHEAD Doors,” 


permil escape of erhaust fumes, give an allractive * 


with boltom sections louvered to 


‘store front’ appearance lo the building. The larger 
door, 26'9” wide, is matched by a door of the same size and design on the entrance side of the building. 


ndsomé, % 
» beaulie 
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Middle 
m, Mas 
uminum 
s into the 
ry’s office 
uf garage. 
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Nuclear gauge continuously inspects tile and con- 
trols production processes to achieve desired uni- 
formity. Deviations are corrected instantly. 





Automatic recorder charts tolerances. This visual 
“profile” of quality allows constant improvements 
in formulation for an ever-better product. 


MASTIC TILE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Houston, Tex. - Joliet, lil.» Long Beach, Calif. - Newburgh, N. Y. 





cuRay 1.m. rec. ey INDUSTRIAL NUCLEONICS CoRP 


MATICO USES 
TO ACHIEVE NEW HIGH IN TILE UNIFORMITY 


With AccuRay on the job, MATICO achieves the greatest prod- 
uct uniformity in tile history! By keeping tolerances within plus 
or minus 1%, MATICO gives you uniform thickness, tighter 
surfaces, improved dimensional stability. This means MATICO 
Tile looks better . . . wears better ... even installs better, for 
it’s always “‘on square.” 

AccuRay beams electrons at the tile, automatically adjusts the 
production process to maintain pre-set standards. MATICO 
gives you tile quality controlled by AccuRay, another mark of 
leadership for the tile you can always depend on. 


Rubber Tile e Vinyl Tile ¢ Asphalt Tile 


a> 
Vinyl-Asbestos Tile « Plastic Wall Tile KE 4 =) 
ay Souacn 's 





<a Obpprens a 

‘Ss Guaranteed by > 
Good Housek 
< tor 


45 apyretisto 
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Ate we ready to..." Condition 


which way comfort? 
Uenhbilt 


.».comfort all ways 


Syncretizer Unit Ventilator 
Series Wind-o-line System 


Mainline System 


Year’round Air Conditioners: 


Syncretizer and Mainliner 
for classrooms 


Roommate for offices 
AudiCon for auditoriums 


Thermovent Auditorium Ventilator 


Nesbitt Cabinet Heater 
Sill-line Radiation 


An Analysis of 
AIR CONDITIONING 
FOR SCHOOLS 
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this free 
publication 


will answer 


many of your 


questions 





our school rooms? 


Are school boards ready? While many schools have not yet installed 
an adequate system of heating and cooling by controlled ventilation, 
many others find such protection indispensable—and even think of add- 
ing mechanical refrigeration for cooling at certain times of year. Needs 
vary in different parts of the country; but wherever school buildings are 
to be used all year round—and in areas where outside temperatures are 
often above 60° during the normal school term—a complete system of 
heating, ventilating, natural cooling, and air conditioning is the only 
assurance of a comfortable learning environment at all times. Therefore 
many school executives and board members are giving serious thought to 
air conditioning in tomorrow’s schools. 


Are taxpayers and bondholders ready? The people who supply the 
money for public education will have many questions about the cost of 
installing and operating year-round air conditioning, but the facts will 
be weighed against the benefits to students and community. 


Are architects and engineers ready? Is contemporary school building 
design well suited to the employment of summer air conditioning? What 
effect upon design will the growing desire for year-round comfort pro- 


tection have? How best design the system—for installation all at once 
or in successive stages? 


IS NESBITT READY? With more than a quarter-century of experi- 
ence in the manufacture of air conditioning components, Nesbitt is 
prepared to offer its Year’round Air Conditioners (Syncretizer and 
Mainliner for classrooms; Roommate for offices; and AudiCon for audi- 
toriums). All Nesbitt Year’round units may be installed initially for 
heating and cooling by controlled ventilation, and the summer cooling 
components may be added later. 


Are you ready? Whatever your relation to the school field, you prob- 
ably have questions: What is involved in air conditioning a school? What 
are the initial and the operating costs? What must be considered before 
deciding to install controlled ventilation now and mechanical refrigera- 
tion later? These and many other questions are answered in the treatise 
by Nesbitt engineers, “An Analysis of Air Conditioning for Schools.” 
Mail this coupon for your free copy. 
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JouHN J. Nessitr, Inc., Depr. L | 
PHILADELPHIA 36, Pa. . 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your publication, “An Analysis | 
of Air Conditioning for Schools.”’ 

| 

Name | 

| 

Affiliation | 

| 

Address. SE —_ 5 es | 
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City State it) 
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INLAND STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


DEPT. W, 4031 WEST BURNHAM STREET e MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


ATLANTA ® BALTIMORE @® BUFFALO ® CHICAGO ® CINCINNATI ® CLEVELAND 
DALLAS ® DENVER @® DETROIT @® KANSAS CITY ® LOS ANGELES 
MILWAUKEE @ MINNEAPOLIS @© NEW ORLEANS @ NEW YORK ©® ST. LOUIS. 


DEPT. i, 4033 WEST BURNHAM STREET e MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


NO MORE DANGEROUS 
OVER-FLOOR WIRING! 


Too many of today’s offices are not 
built to accommodate extra wiring 
without makeshift arrangements... 
unsightly exposed wires at base- 
boards and dangerous raised wiring 
strips across floor areas. Don't let 
this happen to your buildings! 
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it takes 


connections 
| to do business... 


and the best, connections are made through Milcor Celluflor 


ous Today's offices use up to three times as much electricity as can be installed — or relocated — simply and quickly. without 
G! . they did only 10 years ago—according to a metropolitan power costly alterations. 
ase nil oo This growth will multiply in the years ahead. How During construction, Celluflor saves time and money by 
wiring chy eevee it is, then, that your clients be protected speeding schedules and providing safe work platforms for all 
nin. electrical obsolescence! trades. Because it is light in weight, Celluflor makes possible 
host Milcor Celluflor permits complete electrification of floor important foundation savings. 
itis — Its cells, spaced six inches 0.c., provide ample capacity Specify Milcor Celluflor in your plans, to give clients the 
on't let or complex cable systems of power, communications, and other 


plex cab electrical flexibility they need. For more information, write for 
e | electronic circuits. Circuits can be changed and service outlets our catalog 270, or refer to Sweet’s File, section 2a/In. 


CELLUFLOR 
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POWERS Type-iC 
Pneumatic 
Thermostat 


a 0 
The old DRAKE SCHOOL, built 


at the turn of the century, was one of Chi- 
cago’s best. It is located in the famed Prairie 
Avenue district and was completed in Janu- 
ary 1901. Temperature of the forced warm 
air heating and ventilating was regulated by a 


POWER gradual acting Pneumatic 
Control System 

Like earlier Powers systems installed in Chi- 

cago’s schools, in 1895-96, the thermostats 

in each room were unique. Their Gradual 

action in controlling the mixing dampers that 

supplied tempered air to each classroom was 


a decided improvement over positive-on-off 
type of control widely used at that time. 
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My "i tenance program of the Chicago School system team 
Wy) ] up to provide greater classroom comfort, fuel economy 
VA and performance records like the one cited above. 


Mr. George Casey, Engineer-Custodian. 





since the Gaslight Era, Oh 


\ 

56 Year Old Powers Control System \\ 
“e S 

still gives dependable performance = 

shown on temperature charts below — 
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Mr. Edward Barrett, 
Engineer, Custodian Be: 


Ger 


Ed 
Ass 
LRA On its 49th Birthday recording a 


thermometer charts like the one above showed the am 


good control obtained with this old Powers system. Arc 
Sci 

As: 

Ski 

in 1937 On its 56th Birthday—still not acting Th 

its age—Powers control produced temperature record- Ass 


Pla 
ing charts like those at the left. All charts on this 


page were made in rooms regulated by Powers Type 
IC Pneumatic Thermostats. 





Will the Temperature Control Systems You are 
Specifying or Buying Today give better, or as 
good control as this 25 to 50 years from now? 
Users of Powers control report such performance 
with low cost for upkeep. 


+ (Ca) 
Ta ; 
get their money's worth. The 


charts show No Fuel is Wasted due to OVER-heating. 
Dependable Powers Control combined with the main- 






@ Only two of many Chicago schools controlled 
by Powers are illustrated here. 





arc 











hw} (hi0ago Taxpayers benetited from the Economy of 


Z | p (|WE AS quality systems of Pneumatic 
\ I 1 TEMPERATURE CONTROL 





& 
: “sae —_ : , 
kbp eR The NEW and FORWARD LOOK in Chicago Schools 
Edwin A. Lederer H H : 
isacate Supt is exemplified by the new colorful Skinner School 
inCh f0 i 
s cette — A Favorable Environment for Learning. Powers Control Provides Thermal Comfort 
fe Asst. Supt. in Charge of Located in a drab old neighborhood the and Fuel Economy. Thermostat in each 
Architecture pleasing use of colored glazed brick and room regulates reheat coil in ventilating 
Schmidt, Garden & Erikson other materials for exterior and interior, duct. Forced hot water heating in con- 
renite n ° P . P 
Skinner Schoo! _ plus many contemporary features, helps cealed finned radiation is controlled by a 
g Thomas J. Brett teachers operate at peak efficiency and Powers MASTROL system. 
d. Asst. Supt. in Charge of j j j 
é Plant Engineering aids pupils desire for learning. Are you Planning a New Building? Ask 
” In This Well Designed 35 Room School are your architect or engineer to include a 
pe 26 classrooms, two kindergartens, library, Powers Quality system of pneumatic con- 
lunch room, home economics, clinic and trol. You'll help insure utmost comfort, 
adjustment rooms, gymnasium and Offices. fuel economy and lowest cost for upkeep. 
re 
as THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY 
y? SKOKIE, ILLINOIS Offices in Chief Cities in U.S.A., Canada and Mexico iq 
ce See your phone book a! 
4 
bf 
Over 65 Years of Automatic Temperature and Humidity Control } 
} 
he 1 
1% ' 
\in- 
am j 
my i: 
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REGISTERED 
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in these Ceiling Materials 


for Schools 


Today’s materials must go beyond merely providing basic products 
for the architect to work with. They must suggest new directions 
for him to take in designing a project, toward economy, utility, 
and style. 

That’s why architects appreciate Acousti-Celotex Sound Con- 
ditioning materials. Through these versatile materials, a high 
degree of flexibility is possible in entire area layouts. Space above 
the ceiling is readily accessible, light fixtures and tile can be inter- 
changed, partitions rearranged. 

Celotex acoustical materials are available in an ever-widening 
range, designed to meet your diversified needs. In the planning 
stage of your next project, consult your Acousti-Celotex Distrib- 
utor. Let him show you how his new products, plus his service 


and experience, can help you. 


FOR INFORMATION and specification data on Celotex Acoustical Prod- 
ucts and translucent panels, write The Celotex Corporation, 120 S. LaSalle 
St., Dept. A-117,Chicago 3, Illinois. 





U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Products to Meet Every Sound Conditioning Problem... Every Building Code—The Celotex Corporation, 


120 


S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 














PERFORATED CANE FIBER TILE* 








PERFORATED MINERAL TILE* 


CELOTONE® STEELACOUSTIC® 
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Classroom in Maple Dale Elementary School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, show- 
ing ceiling installation of new Acousti-Celotex Steelacoustic® Panels. 
Architect: Fritz von Grossmann. 

Acousti-Celotex Contractor: Edward T. Ver Halen, Inc. 
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ACOUSTEEL® CAVITY TILE** 
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Above is a typical Mahon M-Floor Installation. It is One of Six - 
Similarly Constructed Electrified, Cellular Steel Sub-Floors in the Sectional View of an Electrified Cellular 
Ultramodern George Robert White Fund Office Building, Boston, f : Steel Floor Constructed with Mahon M-Floor 
Maisachusetts. Owner: City of Boston. Thomas McDonough, Architect, Section M2, and Energized with a Three 
John Bowen Company, Inc, General Contractors, om Header Duct Electrical Distribution System. 


LONG SPAN M-DECKS ’ . : ACOUSTICAL and TROFFER FORMS » CONCRETE FLOOR FORMS 
M-Decks Span from Wall to Wall or Truss : 
to Truss—Provide Combined Structural 
Roof and Acoustical Ceiling. Recessed 
Troffer Lighting may also be Included. 


Provide an Effective Acoustical Ceiling ‘ Mahon Permanent Concrete Flot Fert 
with Recessed Troffer Lighting—Serve as P in various types a slab com 
Permanent Forms in Concrete Joist and . requirement in concrete ras framing: 
Slab Construction of Floors and Roofs. struction over structural stee 





n| Assurance Against Electrical Obsolescence 
in Another New, Modern Office Building! 


In the multiple-story office building shown under construction at the left, 
D deep Mahon M-Floor Sections were employed for the Electrified, Cellular 
Steel Sub-Floors which were designed for an unusual load of 250 Ibs. 





M A ca 0 N per sq. ft. In selecting this particular Mahon M-Floor Section, the architect 
assured himself, and his client, that the building would have adequate 

M-FLOOR SECTIONS underfloor raceway capacity to meet requirements of any type of 
occupancy, and that it would remain electrically competitive in the rental 


-BEAMS, WHICH ARE UTILIZED AS : . " 
ee care@aus Abt a* Wiel market throughout its entire life. 


| The 6” wide Cel-Beam Raceways in M-Floor construction provide 
— ,j-eneeromenie further electrical advantages ... they allow greater latitude in the location 


a —— and installation of Floor Service Fittings, and they permit the use of 4” 
diameter Hand-holes between Header Duct Access Units and the Cel-Beam 
SECTION M2-1.5 Raceways. This is important . . . the larger access hand-holes save time 


CEL-BEAM DEPTH 1% and labor costs, not only in the initial electrical installation, but year after 


year, whenever changes in electrical circuits are required or additional 


SECTION M2-3 In the M-Floor Cel-Beam Section you get a better balanced, more 
CEL-BEAM DEPTH 3” efficient structural unit . . . you get electrical availability in every square 
foot of floor surface ... you get greater raceway capacity, greater 


: latitude in location of floor service fittings, and greater convenience, 
- electrically, for the life of the building. 

E z When you select a Cellular Steel Sub-Floor for your next building, 
SECTION M2-4.5 you will want all of the structural and electrical advantages that have 
a oe been engineered into Mahon M-Floors. Comparison will convince you that 


the basic functional requisites of a Cellular Steel Sub-Floor are more 
fully realized in the design of Mahon M-Floor Cel-Beam Sections. 












See Sweet's Files for information, or write for Catalogue M-57. 


SECTION M2-6 : ee 
beak ocore 6°” THE R. C. MAHON COMPANY © Detroit 34, Michigan 


Sales-Engineering Offices in Detroit, New York and Chicago 
Representatives in all Principal Cities 


SECTION M2-7.5 
CEL-BEAM DEPTH 7" 
» System. 







































- FORMS ’ 

FOR oll INSULATED METAL WALLS UNDERWRITERS’ RATED FIRE WALLS ROLLING STEEL DOORS 
teal of Three Distinctive Patterns with “U" Factor Mahon Metalclad Fire Walls carry two Hour Standard Manually, Mechanically or Power 
Me slab com Superior to that of Conventional Masonry Rating by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., Operated Rolling Steel Doors and Grilles. 
aaa framing: Wall with Lath and Plaster. Erected up to for Use as Either an Interior Dividing Fire Underwriters’ Labeled Automatic Closing 


60 Ft. in Height without a Horizontal Joint. Wall or an Exterior Curtain-Type Fire Wall. Rolling Steel Fire Doors and Fire Shutters. 
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At the Bank of New York Building, 
530 Fifth Avenue, Westinghouse oper- 
atorless elevators equipped with Traffic 
Sentinel doors pay dividends in better 
service and over-all operating economy 
Owner: Metropolitan 


Life Insurance Co.; 
Architects: 


Voorhees, Walker, Smith & 
Smith; Contractor: Starrett Bros. & Eken 
Inc.; Managing Agents: Cross & Brown Co. 
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Doors close quickly after last person enters 


THANKS TO WESTINGHOUSE TRAFFIC SENTINEL 
ae 
NO JITTERY’ DOORS HERE 


In cosmopolitan New York, Westinghouse oper- 


atorless elevators with magic Traffic Sentinel 
doors are ideally timed to the pace of busy build- 
ings. At 530 Fifth Avenue where above photos 
were taken, for example, operatorless elevators 
go where they are needed, when they are needed 
—with Traffic Sentinel electronically taking over 
the courteous operation of the doors. 
Traffic Sentinel doors are open the instant the 


car reaches your floor. They 


stay open until 


every passenger is safely aboard. No threats 0! 
too-quick closings no “jittery” doors that 
frighten passengers. Ask the Westinghouse Ele- 
vator Division representative nearest you to show 
you Traffic Sentinel in action. 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 


Westinghouse | 





WESTINGHOUSE ELEVATORS AND ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS 











Qn the first fe monthd following their inlioduction in May 1957, 
Color Glass Blocks by Pittsburgh Coming have been specified ty 
more than 50 leading Quchitect. Projects include schools 
churches and commercial tubldings. This product; pionewud by PC, 
comes in a varitly off ceramic face colors ana ts translucent. 
Kis ailalle on Uuchitects 
Pittsburgh Coming 





write, Pittsburgh, Corning Corporation, Dept. ENT, One Gateway Crittr, Pitidburigh 22, Pa. 
Qn Canada: 57 Bloor Stuut Wes, Torrone, Oniliruo 
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Here is a refreshing new approach to modular 
construction. It is a system of building that gives 
you, the architect, control over both the structural 
form of the building and the finished appearance. 
It is the Butler Building System. 

In the Butler Building System, the module is a 
unit of space—a building bay. This bay is com- 
prised of pre-engineered, mass-produced, load- 
bearing structural components, and die-formed, 
tight-fitting metal roof panels. It is available in a 
wide variety of heights, widths, lengths and roof 
slopes. Use of the Butler bay module reduces draft- 
ing room time, and brings to the construction site 
the economical control of quality attainable only 
on the production line. 

Your design initiative is given free rein. By 
manipulating the structural members... by spe- 
cifying double pitch or butterfly shapes, complete 
rigid frames or cantilevered construction, canopies 
or lean-tos .. . by combining various sizes and roof 
pitches, building lengthwise or laterally —you can 
dictate the structural form of the building. 


YOUR CREATIVE FREEDOM 














But more than that, with the Butler modular 
system of construction, you also dictate the fin- 
ished appearance. Since walls are non-load bear- 
ing, you have unrestricted freedom in your choice 
of wall material. Emphasis can be on design and 
protective characteristics. 

No other modular system opens so wide the 
door to creative imagination. In no other modular 
system is the end product so clearly your trademark 

. .So decidedly a tribute to your individuality. 

Why don’t you get the whole story from your 
Butler Builder? He’s listed in the Yellow Pages of 
your phone book under “Buildings” or “Steel Build- 
ings.” Ask to see the color film, “Architectural Op- 
portunities with the Butler Building System.” 


ited HUNLDINE MamyraCTuRERS association 





Butler buildings meet minimum require- 
ments of the AISI and AISC, and are designed to conform to 
uniform, state and municipal building codes. 


. BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Nee, prow” 7336 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Buildings + Oil Equipment + Farm Equipment + Dry Cleaners Equipment » Outdoor Advertising Equipment + Custom Fabrication 


Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Texas * Birmingham, Ala. + Atlanta, Ga. * Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Chicago, Ill. 
Detroit, Mich. * Cleveland, Ohio * New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. * Washington, D.C. * Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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Natatorium, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Architects: Giffels & Vallet Inc., L. Rossetti, Detroit, Michigan 
Tile Contractor: The C. J. Page Tile Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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Feomany -Cnoitan like, sparkles 


in new exhibition pool 


Here, at the University of Michigan, is an 
outstanding example of forward thinking in 
competitive pool planning. Nothing has been 
overlooked in making this installation the 
country’s finest. Its unique design—with the 
diving area adjoining, but outside the main 
tank—makes possible its uniform five-foot 


depth throughout the entire six-lane course. 


Both beauty and permanence were achieved 


through the use of Romany+Spartan small unit 
tile for runway and tank lining. 

From natatorium to auditorium, classroom to 
kitchen . 


colors, sizes and shapes, glazed and unglazed, 


. . Romany*Spartan’s wide range of 


offers tile for every purpose. For design help 
or information, call your nearby Romany* 
Spartan representative. United States Ceramic 
Tile Company, Dept. A-15, Canton 2, Ohio. 


UNITED STATES CERAMIC TILE COMPANY e THE SPARTA CERAMIC COMPANY 


NOI WAVAN 


SPARTAN 


Member: 
Tite Council of America 


The Producers’ Council, inc. 
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You can brighten up school interiors 
with colorful and decorative floor pat- 
terns achieved with Johns-Manville 
Terraflex Vinyl Asbestos Tile. At the 
same time, you can radically reduce 
maintenance costs. 

Actual on-the-job figures show 
Terrafiex Tile cuts floor maintenance as 
much as 50%, when compared with the 
next-best resilient type flooring. 


No expensive treatments are neces- 


YALU 404 
” 





School furniture by courtesy of American Seating Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Flooring J-M Terraflex Tiles: Thrush Brown No. 944, Sandpiper Tan No. 923, Dove Gray No. 911. 


Add euduring beouly... 


reduce floor maintenance costs up to 50% 
- with Johns-Manville Terraflex' Tile 
, 


sary to preserve its original beauty. An 
occasional sweeping or mopping is vir- 
tually the only attention this remark- 
able flooring requires throughout its 
long, trouble-free life. 

Terraflex Tile flooring resists muddy 
tracks, chalk dust, greases, oils and alka- 
line moisture. It possesses a toughness 
and resistance to wear which assures 
service year after year. Terraflex Tile will 
outwear other types of resilient floor- 


JOHNS -MANVILLE 


ings of the same thickness two to one. 

Made of plastics, reinforced and 
strengthened with indestructible as- 
bestos, it is fire- and wear-resistant. It 
has a mineral composition which does 
not dry out or undergo chemical change. 
J-M Terraflex Tile is extensively used in 
school buildings both new and old. 

For complete information and color 
charts, write to: Johns-Manville, Box 
158, New York 16, N. Y. 


M Johns=-Manville 


PRODUCTS 
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Letters 


PROFITABLE 


Forum : 
I have read “Architecture at a Profit” 


(Forum, Sept. ’57) and have the magazine 
on my desk to read it a second time. More 
of these articles would certainly be ap- 
preciated by our office. And if more archi- 
tects would approach their work from a 
business point of view, the profession of 
architecture would be more stabilized. 
W. H. TUSLER 


Magney, Tasler & Setter, architects and engineers 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Forum : 

I congratulate you on the lucid treat- 
ment of the subject, and Perkins & Will 
on their good sense in furnishing you the 
information. Most architects, I find, have 
a tendency to veil their operations in a 
thick mist of perfectly useless secrecy. 


T. TRIP RUSSELL, architect 
Miami, Fla. 


Forum : 
I have admired Perkins’ & Will’s work 
for many years and really enjoyed your 


” 


look “inside.” So will other architects. 

I certainly hope you continue this kind 
of objective reporting on other colleagues 
in the future. 

W. L. PEREIRA, architect 
Pereia & Luckman 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Forum : 

. most interesting and informative. I 
hope you will continue your intimate busi- 
ness reports. 

W. G. LYLES 
Lyles, Bissett, Carlisle & Wolfe, 


architects and engineers 
Columbia, S.C. 


INTERBAU 


Forum: 

When reading your excellent September 
issue, I was shocked to find the flippant 
report on the “Interbau-Exhibition” in 
Berlin. The presentation of the enterprise 
as a “happy free-for-all” is completely 
misleading, as all buildings have been 
erected under the strict auspices of the 
“Soziale (Publie 
Housing Program) with its formidable 
Price ceilings, so that the architects could 
by no means indulge in untried experiments 
within the meager appropriation. That 
this restriction did not lead to a dull and 
humdrum result is much to the credit of 
the participating architects who strained 


Wohnungsfuersorge” 
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... profits ... architects . . . metropolises 





all their resources to produce high-standard 
housing for the average family. 

Where in the US is such a display of 
attractive housing for what amounts to a 
rent of $25 to $30 a week for a four-room 
apartment with kitchen and bath? What 
other country has had the courage and 
imagination to invite such a prominent 
group of internationally known architects 
to participate alongside the best German 
architects in such a large-seale venture? 

To be sure, I am far from happy myself 
about the planning approach of the whole. 
But when a city like Berlin, saddled with 
postwar reconstruction and rehabilitation 
problems that stagger the imagination, 
goes ahead to give a tremendous boost to 
confident, optimistic housing projects like 
the “Interbau,” then she deserves respect 
and applause in spite of the shortcomings. 

WALTER GROPIUS, FAIA 


Cambridge, Maas. 


FICTITIOUS 


Forum: 

I believe that your editorial about ficti- 
tious architects (Forum, July ’57) forgot 
one of the most famous architects of all 
time: O’Neill’s the Great God Brown. In 
the play of the same name, he is the cen- 
tral character. I submit he is worthy of a 
great deal of your respect. 

CHARLES LORD 


Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich. 


@ As a literary figure, yes.—ED. 


METROPOLITAN 


Forum: 

Your article on metropolitan planning 
(Forum, Aug. 57) was a model of clarity 
and ineisive writing. It is just what has 
been needed for a long time. 

IRA S. ROBBINS 


Citizens Housing and Planning Council 
New York, N.Y. 


Forum : 

How did Forum ever fall into the pre- 
tentious malapropism of “metropoli”? Let’s 
say metropolises and let it go at that. 


ALBERT MAYER 
Mayer, Whittlesey & Glass, architects 
New York, N.Y. 


Forum: 
Congratulations on your fine article on 
metropolitan government. 
It could not be more timely for us in 
continued on p. 98 





Another architectural 
achievement using 
Altec Lansing 


The Altec Lansing sound system 
which serves this magnificent new 
Mormon Temple is similar to 

the systems found in more and more 
of the country’s finest buildings. 
Architects have come to rely on 
Altec Lansing sound equipment not 
only for quality but for long term 
operating economy. Superior 
craftsmanship and stringent 
production testing guard this 
reputation for leadership in all phases 
of sound engineering. 


Listed in the Blue Book of Satisfied 
Altec Customers are the newest 

and finest public buildings, hotels, 
department stores and schools. 
Designed by skilled Altec Lansing 
engineers and installed by a qualified 
sound engineering contractor, Altec 
Lansing equipment insures highest 
quality performance through 

years of trouble-free service. See 
our Catalog in the Architectural File 
(32a/AL) and in the Industrial 
Construction File (12k/AL) of 
Sweet's Catalog or write Dept. 6F. 
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A SOUND 
REPUTATION 
SECOND 
TO NONE! 


1515 S. Manchester Ave., Anaheim, Calif. 
161 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N.Y. 
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the hinge that oils itself... 


McKINNEY 
Oilite Bearing Hinge 


For more than twenty years, McKinney 
Oilite Bearing Hinges have given out- 
standing service in public buildings of 
all kinds . . . and not a single one has 
ever had to be replaced! 

The McKinney Oilite Bearing Hinge 
literally lubricates itself. The oil-im- 
pregnated bronze bearing holds up to 
one-third its volume in free lubricant. 
Slight heat and pressure from normal 
door action force this lubricant onto 
the bearing surfaces of each hinge 
knuckle, assuring continuously smooth 
and efficient operation. A solid metal 
jacket covers outer bearing surfaces 
and prevents leakage. 

Insure trouble-free door operation 
for your schools, hospitals, office build- 
ing, and hotels—wherever the going 
gets toughest. Specify McKinney Oilite 
Bearing Hinges on your next contract. 


OILITE METAL 


Oilite Bearing 


SOLID 
“METAL 


POROUS 


The Oilite Bearing holds one-third 
its volume in free lubricant 





MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 33, PA. 


In Canada—McKinney-Skillcraft Ltd., St. Catharines, Ontario 
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the Denver area. You will be amused to 
find out how we were precipitated into the 
big issue. We adopted a municipal income 
tax, which taps the earnings of fringe 
residents and which motivated the suburban 
commissioners to declare themselves jy 
favor of some metropolitan form of goy. 
ernment (in order to recover somehow the 
benefit of metropolitan taxation). Strange. 
ly enough, only the tax issue could excite 
such interest, even though the amount of 
money is relatively small compared to al] 
the other changes implied in reorganiza- 
tion. For years a few technicians in plan- 
ning and engineering have been studying 
and proposing reorganization to little avail: 
then this tax issue came along and turned 
the tables. 

GEORGE NEZ, director of planning 


City and County of Denver 


Denver, Col. 


Forum : 

To me the idea of a state’s performing 
what are essentially local functions is as 
undemocratic as is the resultant prolifera- 
tion of agencies. 

An independent metropolitan authority 
ean, I admit, be very high and mighty, 
particularly if it is made up of outsiders 
appointed by the governor. But at least it is 
primarily concerned with the area it serves 
whereas a state ageney not only lacks ade- 
quate local representation but also is con- 
cerned with the whole state. 

A state agency is dependent for appro- 
priations on a legislature which is usually 
dominated by rural or small-town people. 
Only in a few small, highly urbanized 
states do the legislators understand or care 
about metropolitan problems. 

What the states can and should do in my 
opinion is to revive the state planning 
function. Part of the state planning job 
would be to delimit metropolitan areas and 
other socio-economic regions. More import- 
ant, the state could tie together the parts 
of the urban string and provide the inte- 
gration with rural areas which a_ metro- 
politan agency finds difficult to do. 

T. LEDYARD BLAKEMAN, planning consultant 


Cataument, Maas. 


Forum: 

I have read your article “Metropolitan 
Government” with a great deal of interest. 

[ agree that a “fourth layer” of gov- 
ernment, while theoretically undesirable, !s 
practically the only way we can obtain 
the political machinery necessary to deal 
with metropolitan area problems. 

One of the most frustrating things about 
the whole matter is the enormous amount 
of political lag found at upper levels ° 
government. Action does not seem to be 
forthcoming until the ease is eritieal. 


continued on p. 100 
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"| STAINLESS 
1 | STEEL 
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; | MAKES THE 
a DIFFERENCE 


. ...1ts effect on 


as \ 

: maintenance costs 
ty 

oe 

ers | Stainless steel stands up under heat 
is and cold, water and wind, and corro- 
ves { sive atmospheres—the major causes 
de- 


of deterioration in buildings. That’s 
why stainless steel always cuts main- 
tenance costs to a minimum and keeps 
r0- them there! 





lly The strength and hardness of stain- 
ole. less steel pay off inside a building, 
zed 


too. For example doorways, window 
frames and trim take rough treatment 
without showing it. A simple cleaning 


eee 








: 
my keeps stainless steel new looking... 4 
ing and maintenance costs stay low. : 
job For more information about stain- 


and less steel and the contribution it can 


a nen eee ee 








ort- make to your plans, see your stainless 
arts steel supplier or write ELECTROMET 
nte- ~—a leading producer of more than 100 
tro- alloys for the metal industries, includ- 

ing those containing chromium and 
Itant manganese for making stainless steels. 

ELECTRO METALLURGICAL 

COMPANY, Division of Union Carbide 

Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, 
jitan New York 17, N.Y. 

Inland Steel Company’s ae ae a IE 

rest. METALS DO MORE ALL THE TIME now buliding, Chlenga, > 
gov- ... THANKS TO ALLOYS ” 
le, 1s 
stain E; Inside and Out—“200” Series Stainless Steel with- 
deal lectrome?t stands dents, scratches, and weathering... cuts main- 

FERRO-ALLOYS AND METALS tenance costs for the life of the building. 
bout 
yount 
ls ol 
to be f The terms “Electromet” and ‘Union Carbide”’ are registered trade-marks of Union Carbide Corporation. 
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FOLDOORS at Waynesville (North Carolina) High School 


@ More and more leading architects are specifying FOLDOOR 


in more and more prominent places. 


When you have a double-duty-space problem, whether 


on new construction or old, see your FoLpoor distributor 


(listed in the yellow pages)—or write us direct. 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO., INC. 


1545 Van Buren Street 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


In Canada: 





O8 WRITE FoR Cory 


Montreal 26 
INSTALLING DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


FOLDOOR OF CANADA, LTD. 


HOLCOMB & HOKE 


FOLDooR 


THE 


SMARTEST 


THING IN DOORS 


® 





Letters 
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Some, but not all, of this is due, ] 
think, to the preponderance of rural rep- 
resentation both in state and federal gov- 


ernments. 


It might be worth-while to take again to 
the US Supreme Court the question of 
whether the malapportionment of legis- 
lative and congressional districts within a 
state without regard to compactness of ter. 
ritory and approximate equality of popv- 
lation violates the “equal protection of the 
laws” clause of the 14th Amendment. In 
Colegrove v. Green, 328 U.S. 549, the Su- 
preme Court in 1946, by a four to three 
vote, refused to entertain jurisdiction of a 
bill in equity brought to set aside the re- 
districting of congressional districts in 
Illinois on this ground. Of the judges still 
on the court when Colegrove was decided, 
Frankfurter and Burton were with the 
majority; Black and Douglas dissented. It 
might well be that the new members of the 
court, Chief Justice Warren and Judges 
Clark, Harlan, Brennan and Whitaker, 
might take a different view. It might also 
be argued that state statutes which gerry- 
mander legislative election districts violate 
the requirements of Article 4, Section IV 
of the Federal Constitution under which 
the US guarantees to each state a republi 
ean form of government. 

You have made a real contribution to 
the discussion of a knotty problem. We 
must keep attacking that problem until it 
is solved, probably in many different ways 
in many different areas. The alternative 
would be a breakdown of civilized living 
in America. 

JOSEPH S. CLARK, senato 
Pennsylvania 
@ ForuM readers may purchase reprints of 
“Metropolitan Government,” while they 
last, for 20¢ each.—eD. 


ARCHITECTURAL ForuM is published monthly by 
Time Inc., Time & Life building, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. : 
SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE: Address all subscriptions and 
correspondence concerning them to: ARCHITECTURAL 
ForuM Subscription Dept., 540 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill. Subscription rates: in US, US Pos 
sessions and Canada, one year $5.50; elsewhere 
one year $10. Single copies, if available, $1._ 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Four weeks are required for 
change of address. When ordering a change please 
name magazine and furnish a label from a recent 
wrapper. If no label is available, please state a 
exactly as possible the address to which magasine 
has been sent. Changes cannot be made without 
old as well as new address. 

EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE should be addressed to 
ARCHITECTURAL ForuM, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N.Y. Foxum will not be responsible for 
unsolicited manuscripts or illustrations submitted, 
and it will not return such material unless accom- 
panied by postage. 

ADVERTISING CORRESPONDENCE should be addressed to 
the advertising director, ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 

Time INc. also publishes Time, LIFE, ForTUNE, 
Sports ILLUSTRATED and House & Home. Chairman 
Maurice T. Moore; President, Roy E. Larsen: 
Executive Vice President for Publishing, Howard 
Black; Executive Vice President and Treasurer, 
Charles L. Stillman; Vice President and Secretary, 
D. W. Brumbaugh: Vice Presidents, Edgar R. Baker. 
Bernard Barnes, Clay Buckhout, Arnold W. Carlson, 
Allen Grover, Andrew Heiskell, C. D. Jackson, . 
Edward King, James A. Linen, Ralph D. Paine Jr. 
P. I. Prentice, Weston C. Pullen Jr.; Comptroller 
and Assistant Secretary, John F. Harvey. 
























































































































when you select the vault entrance for a new, modern 


bank, and your natural choice will be Herring: Hall- tomorrow's bank architecture. 
Marvin's ‘Five Star Constellation”. 


forecasting the pattern of equipment which will match 


Here, and here alone, you will find electro-hydraulic 

Here, and here alone, you will find the straight-line push-button control, a floor-level entrance that obso- 

look characteristic of modern design—applied to a letes the foot bridge, and new, added protection for 
vault entrance of dramatic, unequalled beauty, truly the combination lock and timelock against attack. 






KK KKK, | 





NEW BROCHURE ON REQUEST 


Profusely illustrated in full color. Embodies 


complete specifications and detailed dimen- 


sons for your eudence wte ort ‘680)' HERRING » HALL « MARVIN SAFE COMPANY, Hamilton, Ohio 
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and Feel the Cushioned 
Flex of KREOLITE 
Gym Floors 





While many factors contribute to Kreolite’s 
durable beauty, its resiliency is one of its most 
outstanding qualities. Kreolite Flexible Strip End 
Grain Wood Block Floors actually feel resilient, 
and they resist wear that would quickly age 
other type flooring. 


This resilient feature helps to cushion feet, 
lessens fatigue and being splinter-proof, 
Kreolite gym floors are safer. 


Whether you are replacing an old floor in a gym, 
for a multi-purpose room or school shop, or 
planning flooring for a new building, get all 
the facts on Kreolite’s many money saving 
advantages... Write Today. 


KREOLITE FLEXIBLE srrip 


5 Boece Oe, ee ee eee SR Ec 


> 
THE 


JENNISON-WRIGHT 


CORPORATION 
TOLEDO 9, OHIO 
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Alexander Robinson joins Capital plan commission; 
Paul Nelson to teach at Pratt Institute 


ROBINSON 








NELSON 


November 


1957 


TROUT- WARE 


EDDY VAN DER VEEN 


LIFE 


To his own considerable “surprise,” re- 
tired Cleveland Architect Alexander C. 
Robinson 3rd, 66, was appointed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in Se;tember to a six- 
year term as a member of the National 
Capital 


ington. 


Planning Commission in Wash- 
He succeeds Chicagoan Joseph D. 
Lohman, whose term expired April 30. 
Robinson, who was chairman of the com- 
mittee for the ATA centennial convention 
in Washington last May, met NCPC Chair 
man Harland Bartholomew on that occa- 
sion for the first time. His civie and plan- 
ning activity has included membership on 
the Cuyahoga (Ohio) 
Commission from 1934 to 1946. 


County Planning 
He was 
graduated from Princeton in 1914, from 
the Columbia University Sehool of Archi- 
tecture in 1917. From 1920 until he re 
tired last January he was a member of 
Garfield, Harris, Robinson & Shafer, who 
also ineluded Abram Garfield, architect 
son of President Garfield. Robinson also 
national AIA secretary, 
chancellor of its College of Fellows, and 


has served as 


chairman of this year’s Jury of Fellows. 
Last month he also became the first nom- 
inee for AIA president in the election to 
be held during the 1958 convention in 
Cleveland next July. Four chapters 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Eastern Ohio and 
West Virginia—nominated him to succeed 
Leon Chatelain Jr., of Washington, now 


serving his second term. 


ON AND OFF CAMPUS 


Starting to teach at the age of 62, Archi- 
tect Paul Nelson has joined Pratt Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, as Visiting Professor for 
Now in the US on a 
$10,000 fellowship of the Graham Founda- 
tion, of Chieago (AF, Feb. ’57), Nelson 
has done most of his work in France, 
where he is best known for his Health 
City, in Lille, and the new Memorial Hos 
pital opened last year in Saint-Lé. His 
“suspended house” 


the current term. 


model, based on his 
prefabricated housing research studies in 
the thirties, is on permanent exhibition in 
New York’s Museum of Modern Art. 

At the University of Michigan, Wells 
Bennett, 69, retired as professor of archi- 
tecture and dean of the College of Archi- 
tecture and Design, and was succeeded by 


New York Architect Philip N. Youtz, in- 
ventor of the Youtz-Slick lift-slab process. 
Bennett, who will travel for several years 
(wants to study at first hand the New 
Towns in England, and rebuilding in Italy 
with special reference to traffic and park- 
ing problems), joined the University of 
Michigan in 1912 as an instructor in the 
college, was named dean in 1938. 

Columbia University appointed Jan 
Hird Pokorny as Associate in Architec- 
ture, in charge of evening classes in the 
School of Architecture, succeeding the 
late Bruno Funaro. Pokorny has been an 
assistant and visiting eritie at the school 
intermittently since 1941, and in 1955 re- 
ceived an AIA Award of Merit for his 
student building and library at 
Centenary Junior College, Hackettstown, 
N.J. (AF, Mar. ’55). Columbia also ap- 
pointed Prof. Kenneth A. Smith, over 20 
years on its staff, as the school’s assistant 
dean. 


union 


On a sabbatical leave as head of the 
Department of Architecture at Pennsyl- 
vania State University, Milton 8. Osborne 
is serving as acting director of the School 
of Architecture at the 
Toronto. 


University of 


SAMMY COLD 





HELDENFELS 


ELECTED: Corpus Christian Fred W. 
Heldenfels Jr., former president of the 
AGC Texas branch and member of one of 
that state’s leading highway contracting 
firms, nominated (tantamount to election) 
to be national president of AGC for 1958, 
to succeed Lester C. Rogers, of Chicago; 
Louis R. Howson, of Chicago, former 
president of the American Water Works 
Assn., installed last month as president 
of ASCE, sueceeding Mason G. Lockwood, 
of Houston; Marcus 8. Carlson, building 
officer for Alameda County, Calif., elected 


continued on p. 105 
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Edgemont 
Junior-Senior High School 
Town of Greenburgh, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Architect: Warren H. Ashley 


Contractor: Stewart M. Muller, Inc. 





HOPE’S WINDOW WALLS HELP WIN 
ARCHITECTURAL DISTINCTION 


Conceiving this High School as a group of special pur- 
pose buildings on a campus site of natural beauty, the archi- 
tect used modern construction with Hope’s Window Walls 
to obtain many extra benefits: 


—_ 


A novel and beautiful outdoors-indoors relationship 
with extra value for the social and educational aims of 
the school; 


2. Building units located to serve the educational plan and 
improve communications without congested corridors; 


3. Such units as gymnasium and auditorium available for 
community use at different hours without heating or 
lighting the whole plant; 


4. Shops and music rooms separated from study and reci- 


cation halls; 
5. Room and facility for expansion without strain 
6. Lower first cost than for a single multi-story building; 


7. Low maintenance and upkeep charges. 


This school is one of six buildings chosen by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects for the highest honors in its 
ninth annual competition. In all its buildings Hope’s Win- 
dow Wall Units are constructed of Hope’s Pressed Steel 
Sub-frames with Hope’s Heavy Intermediate Ventilators. 
Stationary glazing and porcelain enameled insulated panels 
are inserted as required by the design. 


Hope’s engineering and layout assistance is always available to you when you have in mind 
a building with an interesting window problem. Write for catalog 152-AF for your files 


HOPE’S WINDOWS, INC., Jamestown, N.Y. 


THE FINEST BUILDINGS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD ARE FITTED WITH HOPE'S WINDOWS 
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president of the International Conference 
of Building Officials; Robert B. Pamplin, 
advanced from executive vice president to 
president of the Georgia-Pacific Corp., 
succeeding founder Owen R. Cheatham, 
who will continue as chairman and chief 
executive officer of this $200 million ply- 
wood, lumber and wood products firm; 
Everett W. Smith, vice president of 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas, elected presi 
dent of the National Mineral Wool Assn.; 
Thomas K. Creal, former owner of the 
Paramount Furniture Co., Warren, Pa., 
since 1952 vice president of Faneher Fur- 
niture Co., elected 1957-58 president of the 
National Assn. of Furniture Manufae 
turers. 


NAMED: Karl 8. Brown, market analyst, 
writer and former assistant to HHFAd- 
ministrator Albert M. Cole, appointed by 
Urban Renewal Commissioner Richard L. 
Steiner to the new post of Director ot 
Public Affairs to help answer a constantly 
growing demand from all quarters for 
information on the federal rehabilitation, 
slum clearance and redevelopment pro 
gram; former Republican Congressman 
Jesse P. Wolcott, of Michigan, who was 
in charge of heusing and redevelopment 
legislation for many years on the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, ap- 
pointed as a member of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corp.; Architect Raymond 
C. Ovresat, formerly of the Perkins & 
Will office, named to the newly created 
position of Executive Director of the AIA 
Chicago chapter, and editor of its new 
magazine IJnland Architect; New York 
Architect William Lescaze, born in Geneva 
but now a naturalized US citizen, named 
to design a new Chaneellery building for 
the Swiss government in Washington, 
D.C.; Arthur D. Cole, appointed as execu- 
tive secretary of the new International 
Council of Shopping Centers, which has 
established headquarters at 165 E. 72d St., 
New York City. 





HONORS AND AWARDS 


At the Biennial Exhibition of Modern 
Arts in SAo Paulo, Brazil, New York 
Sculptor Seymour Lipton was awarded the 
top acquisition prize of 100,000 cruzeiros 
(about $5,440 at the official exchange rate, 
or $1,260 at the free rate). No So Paulo 
first award for architecture was made this 
year, but Brazil’s Salvador Candia won 
90,000 eruzeiros for his plans for a 16- 
story SAo Paulo apartment building, and 
Italian Architects Gian Antonio Bernas- 
coni, Annibale Fiocchi and Marcello Niz- 


Zoli received a similar award for the 
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Olivetti Headquarters building in Milan 
(AF, Oct. ’55). 

The 1957 Frank P. Brown Medal of the 
Franklin Institute of Philadelphia has 
been won by Italy’s Architeet-Engineer 
Pier Luigi Nervi, “a man who has defied 
the accepted coneepts of reinforced con- 
crete construction and has produced a 
wide range of unique yet architecturally 
sound reinforced structures over the past 
25 years.” 

Five building industry leaders have been 
chosen to receive the annual modular 
measure awards of the American Stand- 
ards Assn.: for design, Architect John R. 
Magney, Minneapolis; for education, Wil- 
liam Demarest, now with the Manufac- 
turing Chemists’ Assn., Washington; for 
production of modular products, Neill 
Boldrick, vice president, Aeme Brick Co., 
Fort Worth; for construction procedures, 
Builder Andrew Place of South Bend, 
Ind.; and for promotion, P. I. Prentice, 
editor and publisher, House & Home. 


‘DETROIT TIMES’ 





COBO 


DIED: Mayor Albert E. Cobo, 63, who 
played a major role in Detroit’s rejuve- 
nation by pushing its $112 million civic 
center redevelopment and its pioneering 
$195 million central city expressway sys- 
tem, former president of the American 
Municipal Assn. and a trustee of the US 
Conference of Mayors, Sept. 12 in Detroit, 
after a heart attack; Theodore E. Mueller, 
72, former president and board chairman 
of American Radiator & Standard Sani- 
tary Corp., Sept. 24 in Louisville, Ky.; In- 
dustrial Realtor Joseph J. Garibaldi, 67, 
former director of the Thompson-Starrett 
Construction Corp., of New York, Sept. 
15 in Orange, N.J.; O. A. (Tom) Kroos, 76, 
executive vice president of the Kohler Co. 
since 1940 and former chairman of the 
Enameled, Cast Iron Plumbing Fixtures 
Assn., Sept. 3 at Land O’Lakes, Wis.; re- 
tired Washington, D.C., Building Contrac- 
tor Samuel J. Prescott, 90, former presi- 
dent of the Washington Board of Trade, 
the Master Builders Assn. and the Build- 
ers and Manufacturers Exchange, Aug. 31 
in Washington; Architect Christian H. 
Ziegler, 76, hospital designer and former 
commissioner of the Jersey City and New 
Jersey State Housing Authorities, Aug. 
31 in Jersey City. 
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Electro/Color Aluminum 


@ Colors applied to aluminum 
electrochemically for permanence. 


@ Basic colors: gold, bronze, blue, 
gray, black, yellow. 


@ For curtain walls, spandrel 
panels, window walls, molding and 
on all architectural aluminum. 


If you want information about color 
anodized aluminum, write to 
Fentron for literature. Fentron leads 
the way in production, fabrication 
and erection of. colored aluminum. 


fentron 


INDUSTRIES; tHe. 


2801 Market Street 
Seattle, Washington 


OFFICES: New York, Denver, Hollywood, 
North Hollywood, Sunnyvale, San Francisco, 


Seattle, Vancouver, B.C., Hawai 
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Specifications 


Send Coupon or write for Flexalarm F249 TODAY! And, we’ll 
keep you informed on new developments and systems. 


Qeee~ese reser 


Mail to: The Gamewell Co., Dept. BB 
Newton Upper Falls 64, Massachusetts 


Pee eee oe ee ee 7 
I 
Send me the free Flexalarm Fire Alarm System Planning Guide, F249. | 
: | 
| 
FREFI NINES knee aa a oe SN i an a oe gig es Mora oe cow ig fot | 
€ 
; a aaa rte thot Son RUE GGA Pia AM wel nia ho erence ke AGS\s KG Kravare 
| Specialized | 
. | I Fonte ren oa aia, oni ctes ates Th Misia Pea PNG RS Gar7o 8 Oe sl I TC eGo (Se og a eR | 
| Help on Fire 
DE er ae ee eee Zone. Oe eee? 
| Alarm System | “ said 
| 
i 
1 


Nic cis as ss we ae a in a a a en ae 


New 
Catalog for Architects 
and Engineers 


Here’s an advanced, easy-to-use technical 
digest on the design, application and specification 
of interior fire alarm systems. It features a 
new building-block concept based on Gamewell 
experience in signaling and communications. 
F249 includes suggested systems and layouts, 
gives you a complete one-source reference for 
planning the best possible protection 
against the hazards of fire. 


CATALOG F249 
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) BAM ME MED AWE WELL 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 
Newton Upper Falls 64, Mass. 
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' The Modern Alarm Circuits 
Approach (one or more) 
to Fire Non-Code Boxes 
4 and Automatic 
Protection ~~ rs Fire Detectors 
FLEXALARM % ’ . 3 (one or more 
Automatic loops) 
Fire Alarm Trouble Bell 
Systems... 


Power Source 
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Special safety key unlocks table and benches 


Seating-for-Kating in 
sonmaa the Schools Youre Planning 


Let Erickson equipment help solve the seating-for-eating problem in the 
schools you’re planning. 

















Each Erickson wall table with benches provides immediate seating-for- 
eating for up to 24 youngsters then quickly foles- 
a-way in its own wall-mounted cabinet. No sep- 
arate storage area is required. Cabinets may be 
re OES f mounted on the wall, or recess-mounted in the 
u Row! wall to give maximum floor area. 
Send coupon for complete information on 
| Erickson’s 7 exclusive features, including models 
Automatic hydraulic action! Just unlatch... 


and dimensions, specifications, photos, drawings 
table eases open by itself quickly, quietly, \ and descriptive material. 
gently. No “banging,''no marring of floors. awe, ae 
Understructure is handsome Zinc Irydite plated = 
steel. 


“ap Mor 
I 


ee BR seme MFG. CO. 


Dept. AF-11 «© 2580 University Ave., St. Paul 14, Minn. 












Midway 5-6465 


Gentlemen: Please send new Sweet’s catalog. 


inet for use independently or in combination. catalog to help you 
Table has an extra wide 30” surface. Benches solve the seating-for- 
ore an extra wide 12”. Table and benches are ati hie 

covered with high pressure plastic laminate a 

with sanitary edge molding. 


FIRM 


Tables and benches detach instantly from cab- New 1958 Sweet’s en 
i ADDRESS 
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Will The School You Are Planning 





Ever Need AIR | 


Here’s a partial list of schools which are air conditioned now, 
or are ready for it anytime — with Herman Nelson unit ventilators 


Pleasant Hill School 
Austin, Texas 


St. Paul Evangelical 
Lutheran Church 
Dolton, Illinois 


Davy Crockett School 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Wilmot Schooi 
Wilmot, Wisconsin 


Niles Township High School 
Skokie, Illinois 


South High School 
Bakersfield, California 


Morrillton Elementary School 
Morrillton, Arkansas 


Sierra Joint Union High School 
Auberry, California 


St. Paul’s Lutheran Church 
Clyde, Ohio 


Catholic Student Center 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Immaculate Heart of Mary Parish 
Chicago, Illinois 


New Science Building 
Northeastern State College 
Tahlequah, Oklahoma 


South Union Junior High School 
Fresno, California 


Mockingbird Road Elementary 
School 
Vero Beach, Florida 


Administration & 
Educational Building 
Buena Vista College 
Storm Lake, lowa 


St. Monica Parish Church 
Willows, California 


Purdue University 
W. Lafayette, Indiana 


Wm. S. Speed Building 
University of Louisville 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Elementary School 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Lodi High School 
Lodi, California 


McKinley School 
Bakersfield, California 


St. John the Baptist School 
Chico, California 


St. Monica's Church & School 
Dallas, Texas 


Southeastern College 
Hammond, Louisiana 


Trinity Episcopal Church 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Our Lady of Fatima Shrine 
South Bend, Indiana 


Sardis Presbyterian Church 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


Theodore Roosevelt School 
Indio, California 


St. Peter & Paul Parish 
Turkey Creek, Indiana 


Belle Isle Elementary Schoob. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Eunice Smith School 
Alton, Illinois 


Holy Name Elementary School 
Cook, Indiana 


University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Swarthmore College 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 


Immaculate Heart of Mary Parish 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


St. Mary’s Church 
Ft. Worth, Texas 


St. Patrick's Church 
Denison, Texas 
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Already, more than 100 schools have 





planned for it — by installing HerNel-Cool Il 


Nearly every school would benefit from air conditioning 
as have offices, theaters, hospitals and homes. In fact, 
many new schools are air conditioned, or have prepared 
for it—by installing HerNel-Cool II unit ventilators. 
This Herman Nelson product is the first unit ventilator 
to offer optional air conditioning, as well as heating, 
ventilating and natural cooling (with outside air). 

Already—less than a year after its introduction—it 
has been selected for use in more than 100 schools 
throughout the country. And no wonder! 

These units can be installed now so that the school 
enjoys all the usual benefits of the famous Herman 
Nelson DRAFT|STOP system. Only the addition of a 
chiller in the boiler room is needed for complete hot 
weather air conditioning. This can be provided initially, 
or if it’s not in the current school budget—at any future 
time. Whenever it is wanted, air conditioning can be 


UNIT VENTILATOR # PRODUCTS 


secured without disruption of school activities . . . and 
without expensive alteration and installation charges. 


HOW THE SYSTEM WORKS 
HerNel-Cool II units provide individual temperature 
control for each room, automatically. Most of the year 
they provide heat, ventilation, or natural cooling (with 
outside air) as the room requires. When a chiller is 
installed in the boiler room, HerNel-Cool II units also 
function as air conditioners. 

In hot weather, the units switch automatically to me- 
chanical cooling, with chilled water circulating in the 
same piping that carries hot water during cold weather. 
The cost is far less than separate heating and air condi- 
tioning systems—both for installation and operation. 

Would you like more information? Just write to 
Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator Products, American 
Air Filter Company, Inc., Louisville 8, Kentucky. 


YAN pelten AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 


System of Classroom Cooling, Heating and Ventilating 


HOT WATER OR STEAM 
UNIT VENTILATORS 








AMERVENT 
FOR MILD CLIMATES 


UNIVENT GAS FIRED | SE 
UNIT VENTILATOR | | —o- 








ELECTRIC 
UNIT VENTILATOR 








ANY FUEL, ANY CLIMATE—There is a Herman Nelson Unit Specifically 


Designed to Give You More Classroom Comfort Per Dollar 
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a! i What could be more desirable than a school that incorporates all A 
} the beauty and charm of wood...... and is also fire resistive? 
ve It is a proven fact that glued, laminated wood structural members : 
F . ° . 
are safer in case of fire... no danger of sudden collapse which ( 
} 5 can so easily happen with other unprotected structural materials I 
See! ll NS OD a BR RR Be rere and that’s only part of the story. The true economy which 


is achieved through the use of UNIT laminated wood construction - 


, / is so important in today’s budget-conscious building programs. 
i If you are planning a school now and want the very best, write P 
} e " R 


for the facts on fire resistive, economical laminated timber con- 
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, struction. 
: ...and they can have them 
‘ f _ * After a serious fire started by debris during the construction of } 
with UNIT Glued Laminated a new super market, architect Doak Martin of Worcester, Mass. 
| stated ...‘I am pleased with the performance of wood as it is ob- A 
fl | vious had the members been made of unprotected steel - they would 
Ll) of Wood Construction! have deformed under the extreme heat.’’.....The Unit laminated s 
| arches in this super market were merely resanded to remove the char 
formed during the fire and construction continued without costly A 
delay. J 


NEW FILM - An interesting new 16mm 
sound and color film entitled GLUED 


LAMINATED WOOD ARCHES available re (al UNIT STRUCTURES INC. 


for gro howin for Detail 
i eliaisiiiad : moss sucess | PESHTIGO, WIS. © MAGNOLIA, ARKANSAS 
DISTRICT OFFICES - Kansas City, Detroit rand Rapids 
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Editorial 


The new image 
of architecture 


A fantastically fast film put out by 
the Eastman Kodak Co. helps ex- 
plain the way architectural photog- 
raphy is going. Pictures of buildings 
are rapidly beginning to be popu- 
lated with people. This is becoming 
possible because the new films help 
to eliminate the enforced choice 
between photographing “action” 
(which happens fast, and usually in 
a single plane) or photographing 
“views” (which stand still but have 
to be sharply drawn in depth). The 
new film is so “fast” that normal 





HEDRICH -BLESSING 


Mies van der Rohe’s Crown Hall at Illinois 
Tech: without people it is a composition; 
with people, a setting. 


BC Electric building: without entourage 
it looks as if it were in New York City; 
with entourage, it is where it belongs, in 
Vancouver. Architects: Thompson, Ber- 


wick & Pratt. 


human movement, at 1/25 second, 
can be snapped even in an average 
courtroom and without special lights 
if the right equipment is used; if 
the photographer has lights, the peo- 
ple can be allowed to move naturally 
through a much deeper space, which 
can all be sharply pictured ; the space 
itself can be shown and still the peo- 
ple don’t have to “freeze.” (The 
“index” of 1600 for the film tells 
the technical story.) 

In part, however, the change in 
architectural pictures comes out of 
a new viewpoint rather than a new 
technique. The people are wanted in 
the picture not only because the 
camera can now more easily get 
them there but because many of us 
are so tired of architecture as an ab- 
straction. We want to see it as a 
setting, a setting for people. Archi- 
tecture is a unique kind of art which 
is not complete in itself; it has to be 
occupied. 

Then again there is a new ten- 
dency in architectural photographs 
to show the building not by itself 
but in its setting. Again, this is a dif- 
ferent way of seeing. The building 
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is no longer a separate event, with 
a life all its own; it is noted among 
its neighbor buildings, accidental as 
these may be in the modern city. 
Not until we start opening our eyes 
—eyes which have not been looking 
—can we start building the new, 
finer, more beautiful city, because 
not until then will we be alert to its 
great variety of combinations, actual 
or hinted. Quite naturally, FoRUM 
being especially concerned with 
cities has been concerned with this. 

These two major developments— 
the candid inclusion of people in the 
building, and the inclusion of more 
of the environment that surrounds 
the building—may not be the only 


ERWIN LANG 


In Lang’s photo, like Cezanne . 


America’s DP’s 


Every working day, some American 
families in some American cities— 
or urban fringes—are being pushed 
out of their homes. Mostly, they are 
pushed out of substandard slum 
dwellings that will be demolished to 
make way for something better. 
Sometimes, they are moved because 
of a new highway, or public build- 
ing, or some other reason of the pub- 
lie good. 

Urban renewal is the biggest up- 
tooter of families. It has already 
displaced more than 40,000 families, 
and another 120,000 are still to be 
moved from areas that have been ap- 
Proved for federal aid but haven't 
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changes in architectural photos, but 
they are the important ones. 

How differently the same building 
will be seen by different picture 
makers is an endlessly amusing ex- 
perience offering ever fresh insights. 

Here for example is a view inside 
a church in Mexico City designed by 
Felix Candela. Many people have 
commented on the remarkable simi- 
larity of these views to pictures 
by Cézanne, the nineteenth-century 
French painter. But a postcard pho- 
tographer goes into the room, and lo 
it becomes a childlike “primitive.” 
The feast for the eye in any good 
piece of architecture is ever chang- 
ing; that’s part of the joy of it. 





in postcard, like a primitive. 


yet been cleared. The great majority 
of these families are low income and 
nonwhite, and both these elements 
compound the problem. 

Of the 40,000 displaced families, 
the URA says over 80%, or around 
33,500, have been rehoused. Over 
one-fourth of these have gone into 
public housing. Nearly one-third 
have moved into what the local 
agencies call “standard rental hous- 
ing.” About 12% have been able to 
buy homes. 

This leaves over 20% of all fam- 
ilies in these areas either unre- 
located or rehoused in substandard 
housing. And, there are some very 


real questions about the “standard 
rental housing” that has absorbed 
nearly 33% of those that were re- 
located. Given the fact that the 
majority of these families are low 
income and nonwhite, it seems un- 
likely that they could have moved 
into suburban areas, or into more 
desirable urban — meaning higher 
rental—quarters. Most likely, they 
moved into slum areas adjoining 
the slums to be cleared. 

Federal aids for relocation have 
so far worked badly or not at all. 
Public housing has absorbed many 
such families, some of them unwill- 
ingly, and is certainly better than 
rehousing them in slums. But public 
housing’s own problems (AF, May, 
June ’57) make it obvious that it 
is not the final answer to relocation. 

Section 221 of the National Hous- 
ing Act was passed in 1954 to aid 
private redevelopers to build rental 
housing specifically for relocation 
families. But no multifamily hous- 
ing has yet been built under this 
provision. It has been an abject fail- 
ure in relocation. 

Making the problem still more 
acute is the fact that few, if any, 
displaced families will be able to re- 
locate in their old neighborhoods. 
Rents in new housing built on urban 
renewal sites are far beyond the 
reach of most of them. 

Many localities have done an ex- 
cellent job in relocating their dis- 
placed families. The federal govern- 
ment has done too little. By next 
year at the latest, Congress should 
enact a workable program to make 
relocation housing a feasible under- 
taking for either public or private 
enterprise, or both. Meanwhile, 
many localities should make still 
greater efforts to rehouse families 
torn from slum areas. There are no 
people more deserving of aid right 
now. If we as a nation could afford 
to help house, clothe and feed mil- 
lions of displaced persons through- 
out the world after World War II, 
we should be able to provide some 
decent housing for our own DP’s. 
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1949 ‘51 53 5557 


The challenge: school enrollment continues upward 
but the curve for kindergarten through Grade 8 will 
slow down until 1965 (thereafter likely leaping 
again); meantime the curve for Grades 9 to 12 is 
now beginning to mount (upper chart). The num- 
ber of new classrooms (not shown) constructed an- 
nually has increased fairly steadily from 25,000 in 
1948-49 to 69,000 this year, up 176%. Meantime 
capital outlay, measured in constant (uninflated) 
dollars, has increased only 86% (lower chart). 





Sources: US Office of Education; Bugineering News Record (Cor 
struction Cost Index); US Bureau of Census. 
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The great American fact of life is 
the birth rate—continued high. 

This year 1.2 million more chil- 
dren are in public elementary and 
secondary schools than last year. 
And by the time today’s three-year- 
olds enter first grade in 1960, we 
may expect still another 4 million 
additional pupils, scrubbed, combed 
and on hand to be provided for. The 
children are here, more are coming; 
there can be no question of the re- 
sponsibility to educate them. Nor 
any question that the responsibility 
cuts right across the board—from 
educational, architectural or admin- 
istrative specialists to the great 
body of taxpayers. 

Against the background of over- 
all responsibility for meeting huge 
and increasing enrollments, two 
specific problems arising out of the 
birth rate loom especially large: 
>How do we plan and design for 
teen-agers? 
>How do we conquer the school cost 
problem? 

Planning for teen-agers is of ur- 
Sency’ because the great postwar 
Wave of babies, which swept into 
the elementary schools in 1950, is 
how sweeping upon the secondary 
schools. The 7.4 million students in 
grades 9 through 12 this year repre- 
sent a 7.6% increase over last year, 
Whereas the 26 million children in 
kindergarten through eighth grade 
represent a 2.9% increase over last 
year. The youngsters making up 
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Obligations for 1958 


that 7.6% increase in teen-age stu- 
dents are but the verge of a steadily 
rising torrent to follow. In short, a 
disproportionately high percentage 
of enrollment increase is now hitting 
the high schools and will continue to 
do so, with the junior colleges next. 
(In the mid-1960’s, the elementary 
schools will get their second shock 
wave, as the postwar babies begin 
sending their babies to school.) The 
teen-age design problem is acute also 
because this great urgency of de- 
mand happens to coincide with dras- 
tically changing educational and 
architectural concepts about the 
high school and its nature. 

On costs, there are now other 
things to be reported than the im- 
portant but oft-told tales of how to 
cut school building costs. If the 
reader will dig out Forum for Oct. 
’53, he will find the exhaustive sug- 
gestions for economy made there are 
still valid and still cover most of the 
ground. 

In 1957-58, another critical and 
more mysterious question is: How 
do we finance schools? And, related 
to that question: How do we meas- 
ure school costs, and compare costs 
among schools meaningfully? With 
cost of money high, and resistance 
to new school bond issues high also 
in many districts, these questions 
are vital. How not to deal with the 
question of school costs is equally 
important because the entire subject 
of cost comparison is at present in 






such confusion (some of it deliber- 
ately induced), it is needlessly ham- 
pering the big job to be done. 

There is no means of wishing 
away the truth—the job is big, big- 
ger than the effort thus far. The 
estimated 69,000 classrooms to be 
added in 1957-58 represents the best 
annual showing yet, but this will do 
little more than meet the additional 
45,000 classrooms needed for this 
one year’s increase in enrollment 
plus one year’s replacement of 20,- 
000 classrooms put out of service by 
fire or obsolescence. Thus, new con- 
struction will make only a 4,000- 
classroom dent in the 159,000-class- 
room shortage accumulated during 
the depression and war. At this rate 
of progress, that shortage, with all 
its dismal consequences of half-day 
sessions, unwieldy classes and make- 
shift space, will take 40 years to 
overcome! 

Arising not out of the birth rate, 
but out of historical development, 
comes still another great issue: the 
issue of schools for everybody, for 
people with dark skins as well as 
light ones. It is time to examine the 
effects of desegregation on school 
building. 

This 1957 special issue on schools 
is thus devoted to the most urgent 
problems now facing those who 
must somehow meet the inescapable 
responsibility for providing schools 
adequate to a responsible nation 
with a self-governing population. 
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That “Reader’s Digest” article 


Lest it dupe unsuspecting school boards, here is 
a critique of the article itself and a fuller account 
of the 16 buildings it praised and panned 


In September, Reader’s Digest pub- 
lished an article called “Do School 
Pupils Need Costly Palaces?” 

This article, by a Digest staff 
writer, Holman Harvey, charges 
widespread extravagance in school 
construction. It further implies— 
indeed this seems to be the point of 
the article—that current school 
taxes are exorbitant and if the 
money were only properly used in- 
stead of being squandered on pal- 
aces, it could overcome the classroom 
shortage and raise teachers’ pay. 

The Digest creates the impression 
of a lonely and beleaguered little 
group of architects and educators 
putting across economies here and 
there—while the great majority of 
school districts and taxpayers are 
duped by “a powerful group of edu- 
cators styled ‘liberal’ or ‘modern’ 
[which] is preying on school boards 
in thousands of communities.” 

Buttressed by figures which sound 
convincing—$80,000 per classroom 
or $7.24 per sq. ft. or the like—the 
article reads fast and plausibly. So 
plausibly, that it is being widely 
used as gospel truth by worried tax- 
payers, trustful school-board mem- 
bers, self-interested manufacturers, 
and opponents of school bond issues. 

It is good to remind the public, as 
the Digest does, that classrooms are 
short and teachers ill paid; it is also 
useful to acquaint the public, as the 
Digest does, with widely practiced 
economies in schoolhouse construc- 
tion. But the Digest’s remedy (cut 
out “luxury’’) for the classroom 
shortage is so disconnected from 
reality, and its discussion of econo- 
mies is so undiscriminating, that the 
article can only set back attempts 
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to overcome the school shortage and 
to aid communities in getting their 
money’s worth for every school dol- 
lar spent. 

FoRUM, therefore, feels obligated 
to set the record straight. 

The Digest’s thesis, as we shall 
see, is mistaken. And its plausibility 
rests on figures that are often incor- 
rect, or only partly correct, or mis- 
applied; some points rest on 
misleading comparisons and some 
involve quotations taken out of con- 
text. 

On the following pages the specific 
schools cited by the Digest are pic- 
tured and discussed. Those cited for 
extravagance were not identified in 
the Digest article, and Author Har- 
vey and the Digest now prefer not to 
name them. But in the majority of 
cases it has been possible to identify 
these schools with a considerable 
degree of certain'y, either by track- 
ing down the person who gave 
Harvey the reference, or by pin- 
pointing the only school in a named 
area to which the accusation seems 
to have relevance. 

The Digest’s case for extrava- 
gance in school building proves to 
be a very thin one. Here is what its 
nine specific examples of wasteful or 
extravagant schools amount to: 


> Three are not in accord with the 
facts. 


> One has some truth, but it is ex- 
aggerated and then used to fix re- 
sponsibility where it does not belong. 


>Two are unidentifiable; of these 
one would appear to be an example 
of thrift; the other a freak. 


> One is true as far as it goes, but 


the omissions could make the differ- 
ence between seemingly indefensible 
folly and reasonable judgment. 


> The remaining two, although given 
two different geographical locations, 
are actually one school. This is very 
interesting because most of the 
Digest’s argument and logic rest on 
the existence of this one exceptional 
school, which the Digest’s writer 
has made to appear as two, and 
hence, by implication, has multiplied 
into a trend. Without this school the 
Digest would hardly have had an 
article. 


Exhibit A 


This chief exhibit is Heathcote 
elementary school in Scarsdale, N.Y. 

Heathcote is one of the finest 
and most complete public schools 
built in the US since the war 
(ForuM, Oct. ’52 and July ’54). 
Scarsdale, long noted for its excel- 
lent school system (including good 
pay for teachers), sets a high value 
on education and can afford fine 
schools. It is one of the richest sub- 
urbs, possibly the richest, in the na- 
tion. According to the May 1957 
Survey of Buying Power, published 
by Sales Management, it has an 
average disposable family income 
of $21,505. Scarsdale’s Heathcote 
school is important to communities 
that have never heard of it by name 
for, like several other schools 
wealthy suburbs, it has pioneered 
new ideas in design to fit new ideas 
in education. In Heathcote’s case, 
the great advance was demonstra- 
tion of the cluster plan of classroom 
organization. Because this device 
couples great opportunities for 
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economy with educational advan- 
tages, it has been adapted to many 
a hard-pressed community. From 
Connecticut to Texas, taxpayers and 
children are beneficiaries of ideas 
frst demonstrated at Heathcote. 


This value the Digest ignores, for 
it has another point to make. Im- 
mediately following a characteriza- 
tion of Heathcote, the Digest states: 
“While school funds are lavished on 
facilities befitting an exclusive club, 
America is in a desperate plight for 
sheer lack of classrooms.” 

If this statement means anything 
in its context, it means that money 
spent on special educational facili- 
ties in Scarsdale could have been 
better spent on plain classrooms in 
communities lacking them. This has 
a fine emotional and moral ring to 
it and it is the point on which the 
article’s main argument swings. 

The hard fact is that under local 
autonomy, which is the foundation 
of the American public school sys- 
tem, austerity in Scarsdale would 
not add one penny to the resources 
of any other school district. Inequal- 
ity of resources among school dis- 
tricts and among whole states is so 
pressing a problem it has given rise 
to President Eisenhower’s proposals 
for federal aid to education. How 
far inequalities should be resolved, 
and by what means, takes serious 
thought—not the pretense that 
funds are miraculously transfer- 
able from the rich to the poor on 
the basis of classroom needs, or that 
it is somehow depraved of the 
well-off to provide their children 
with the best schools they can. Does 
the Digest perhaps have a plan for 
sharing the wealth of Scarsdale, 
after income taxes, with Missis- 
sippi—or even with the school dis- 
trict next door to Scarsdale? 

It is little wonder the Digest’s 
case for “lavishness” and “costly 
palaces” is so thin and so dependent 
on one single suburb’s good fortune 
and high standards. School building 
—hot just here and there, but as a 
rule—is a prize US example of low 
costs of construction. Compared with 
1925-26, also a period of prosperity, 
schoo] building and rising popula- 
tion, school construction costs on 
4 square-foot basis have only dou- 
bled. During the same period, house- 
building costs have tripled, and in- 
dustrial-commercial costs have risen 
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175%. This remarkable school rec- 
ord has not been achieved, as the 
Digest would have it, by “a small 
group of economy minded special- 
ists.”” It has been achieved by the 
hard work of massive numbers of ar- 
chitects, engineers, contractors, ed- 
ucators and school-board members. 
It has also been achieved, unfortu- 
nately, by a certain amount of 
penny-wise, pound-foolish compro- 
mise with quality, and for this rea- 
son the astonishingly low record 
on school costs is probably, in fact, 


already too low for optimum econ- 
omy. 


First costs only 


Discussing economies, the Digest 
is no more consistent than in its dis- 
cussion of “lavishness.” There is a 
great story in economy of school de- 
sign, but you do not find it in the 
Digest. What you find is a confused 
use of figures. These figures dwell 
on one item and one only—first cost. 
The first eost of a 15-year roof—an 
instance of what you get in a Digest- 
admired example—is indeed less 
than of a 20-year roof, but in the 
end, over the expected life of the 
building, better roofs are cheaper to 
the taxpayers. Window frames that 
must be kept painted are not con- 
siderate to taxpayers. But the Digest 
gives indiscriminate approbation to 
one school whose economy derives in 
part from high-maintenance ma- 
terials and lack of amenity, to an- 
other whose economy derives large- 
ly from very clever design (ignored 
by the Digest) plus advantages of a 
warm climate (also ignored), and to 
a third pretty close to typical in cost 
and in quality. The reader is not told 
enough to know what represents 
valid economy, what does not, and 
what is customary. 

Even more serious, the Digest’s 
play with square-foot figures leaves 
quality of educational design and 
function wholly out of consideration. 
A school so skimped in its class- 
rooms that work in them is severely 
circumscribed may boast a low ap- 
parent cost if you omit to see what 
the money bought. Quality also has 
its intangibles: Is a school library 
which is oppressive, rather than in- 
viting, to young readers a bargain 
at any cost? Does a school which 
visibly advertises cramped mean- 
ness of spirit render full value to 


the community for the sacrifices it 
took to build it? 

Even beyond these basic omis- 
sions, there is error. In one case, for 
example, a figure of $11.82 per sq. ft. 
is lauded in a building in a campus- 
plan high school without any infor- 
mation that the costs per square 
foot of other buildings in the school 
group are $22.85, $11.73, $12.63 and 
$16.77, averaging $13.83. The figure 
given is, of course, for one of the 
least expensive units of the school 
but since nothing is made of that 
vital fact, the effect is to cause trust- 
ing school boards elsewhere to cry: 
“What can be wrong with us!” 

Costs per classroom are used just 
as misleadingly. For instance, 
Heathcote is tabbed as an $80,000- 
per-classroom school (14 classrooms 
divided into the total cost) and this 
is specifically compared with a $28,- 
000-per-classroom school (again 14 
classrooms divided into the total 
cost). No mention is made of class- 
room size nor of the fact that Heath- 
cote happens to include eight other 
educational spaces of classroom-or- 
larger size. What other facilities the 
second school contains remains a 
mystery, for the reference is gen- 
eralized and anonymous, although it 
sounds not unlike Ardsley school 
(p. 120), which has but two other 
educational spaces of classroom size 
or larger. Indeed, if a classroom is 
special in any way—such as a reme- 
dial reading room, manual training 
shop or music room—it counts no 
more in the Digest’s figures than if 
it were a stair or so much excess 
corridor. 


Apples and oranges 


Comparative cost figures are use- 
ful only if they compare comparable 
things. Naturally school districts are 
interested, and they should be, in 
seeing how the buildings they have 
bought, or are thinking of buying, 
compare in value with what other 
districts are achieving. Such com- 
parisons, if they are to mean any- 
thing, are extremely complex. If 
used without understanding of first 
costs, long-term costs, space efficien- 
cy and educational values bought, 
they can make School A look like 
more of a value than School B when 
in reality it is less. (For detailed 

Text continued on p. 246 
Case studies on pp. 118-121 
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@ This comment in the Digest follows a 
description of a “$28,000” per class- 
room school in New York State: 


ys d a second 






‘stage theater; a two-story-high gymna- 
‘sium; a ‘meeting room’; two kitchens 
in stainless steel; a library with an 
‘open fireplace and ‘sprawl corner’; a 
teachers’ smoking lounge, capacious 
quarters for the principal and his staff ; 
a separate room for arts and crafts 
(which can be taught in any ordinary 
classroom) ; another for music instruc- 
tion; a different one for piano alone. 
“The children in this school will 
travel through long, glass-walled cor- 
ridors and peer through colored panes 
so they may ‘see the world in many 
colors.’ Here they will find a school 
‘home away from home’ and can ‘cur! 
up with a book’ in the sprawl corner, 
at a cost to the taxpayers of over $3,000 
per child just to build the school. To 
maintain this palatial building will put 
a heavy burden on the taxpayers. There 
are a thousand or so windows to be 
washed, some 60,000 sq. ft. of floors to 
e scrubbed and waxed. Yet soon these 
e taxpayers will be called upon to 
build another school—this one doesn’t 
ave enough classrooms.” 
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Both these seemingly separate refer- 
ences are probably to Heathcote School 
in Searsdale, N.Y.; Perkins & Will, 
architects. It is misleading to charac- 
terize Heathcote in terms of 14 class- 
rooms (and particularly for the Digest 
then to define classrooms as “actual 
teaching space”). Heathcote has eight 
other “actual teaching spaces,” all very 
fully used, and these are sized for an 
expansion of eight classrooms. 

The only reason Heathcote has 364 
pupils, rather than more, is that it is 
Scarsdale’s policy to keep classes small. 
Classrooms are sized to take 38 pupils 
if need be. Putting six special class- 
room-type spaces into regular class- 
room use, with full classes, could bring 
Heathcote’s present capacity up to 760 
pupils if necessary. Why Scarsdale 
does not need to pack Heathcote to 
“capacity,” and the irrelevance of 
its small classes to the classroom short- 
age elsewhere, are explained on p. 116. 

Heathcote’s facilities are 
“waste” only to the extent that special 
education in such subjects as music, 
shopwork and the arts 
“waste.” 


special 


represent 
In space efficiency, it is very 
respectable. Corridors, including the 
long glass ones to classroom clusters 
(enclosed because the cluster idea was 
so experimental at the time), come to 
20% of space as compared with 26% 
for a conventional school with compar- 
able facilities in the same community. 

The Digest’s description is not very 
fair. What it refers to as a separate 
room for piano alone is, as the photo 
shows, a piano storage closet off the 
gym floor. The “three-stage theater” 
is the stage proper and its two un- 
walled wings, which represents an out- 
right economy as well as an ingenious 
multipurpose design. Stainless steel is 
virtually standard in institutional kitch- 
ens today because it is a long-term 
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economy. The colored glass added less 
than $600 to cost. And the last thing 
Heathcote is or will be is an undue 
maintenance burden to the taxpayers. 
It is built of high-quality, low-mainte- 
nance materials, chosen to last. There 
is nothing the least shoddy about ma- 
terials, workmanship or equipment; 
custodial care, the only “‘maintenance” 
considered by the Digest, is also less- 
ened because of the building’s good 
quality materials and workmanship. 





@ This comment follows a description 
of a school in Clearwater, Fla., costing 
$224,000: 


“A school in the same area and — 


built at the same time to the same Te 
quirements, cost $298,000.” us 

This reference is to the Madeira 
Beach elementary school, which was 
originally bid in Sept. 1956 at $298, 
000, but was then revised, bid again in 
Dec. 1956, and built for $241,635. The 
“requirements” were not the same for 
the two compared by the 
Digest. Madeira Beach has an espe 
cially difficult site (a gift) which re 
quired $14,200 extra abnormal expendi- 
ture for fill and foundation, included in 
the general contract. Also the kitchen 
had to be sized and the “cafetorium” 
adapted for use in conjunction with 4 
future junior high school. 


schools 
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The school referred to is a 1950 high 
school in Salina, Kans. (a community 
notable, incidentally, for its conscien- 
tious attention to economies in school 
building). The architect reports the 
52’ chimney is not false; it is a venti- 
lating tower with a purposely high air 
intake, and it contains dust filters and 
mechanical equipment. It could have 
been an eyesore; its design was calcu- 
lated, instead, to enhance the building 
and the neighborhood. A 4,000 sq. ft. 
enclosure like this takes 28,000 
bricks, 86,000 back-up bricks, 
about as much as one classroom. 


face 


costs 


© EzRA STOLLER 









‘M'In a recently completed grade school 
‘for 350 children near White Plains, 
N.Y., I saw an immense two-story gym- 
_ hasium large enough to accommodate 
three times that number; a spacious 
_ tafeteria used only at lunchtime; and 
three separate lounging rooms for 
- fewer than 20 teachers, several of 
_ Whom said they would rather have had 
"a pay raise.” 


The reference is almost certainly to 
Ridgeway School in White Plains. 
Ridgeway was originally built in 1954 
for 380 pupils with its general purpose 
facilities sized for expansion. In 1955, 
* Planned, it was expanded to a capac- 
ity of 658 pupils. According to New 
York State requirements, a gymnasium 
for more than 375 children must be a 
minimum of 52’ x 72’ and divisible 
into two sections. The Ridgeway gym 
8 8’ longer and &’ wider so it can ac- 
commodate adult groups evenings and 
Week ends. At the time Ridgeway was 
built, the cafeteria doubled as an art 
room. Now, an art room having been 
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added in the classroom expansion, it 
doubles as music room. The school has 


two teacher rest rooms, one for men 


and one for women. At the request of 
the teachers, a workroom (apparently 
the Digest’s third “lounge”) was also 
provided, but it has been used instead 
as a remedial teaching room. 


BARNEY KERR 











The school referred to is probably 
Williamsville Central High School near 
Buffalo, built in 1949. According to 
the architect’s detailed cost breakdown, 
the bell tower (not clock) cost $11,700. 
The “cost per classroom” in this school 
was $30,600. The tower cost a little 
more than a third of a classroom; *4 
of 1% of the total construction cost. 


Many architects still do build nostal- 
gic towers and columned entrances, and 
this is, of course, misguided. But in- 
stead of being put over on the taxpay- 
ers by architects, as the Digest implies, 
such features are more often the result 
(as in Williamsville) of community 
sentiment that this type of monu- 
mentality is eminently desirable. 


@“In the Middle West a $300,000 au- 
ditorium was built into a new high 
school, At the same time .. . grade- 
school children were limited to half-a- 
day schooling.” 


This reference cannot be identified. 
But $300,000 is a rather modest figure 
for a high school auditorium, indicat- 
ing that the town in question is prob- 
ably not splurging. As for the alleged 
cheating of grade school pupils, two 
possible points must be considered. It 
is possible, for one thing, that the high 
school district and the elementary 
school district are separate entities, 
each with its own tax and bonding lim- 
itations; money saved in one thus 


could not be transferred to the other. 
There is no way of judging this or 
other pertinent factors on the informa- 
The second point concerns 


tion given. 








the question of who uses the audi- 
torium. The need for a community 
meeting hali—a service most high 
school auditoriums perform—is a fun- 
damental need in a democratic society, 
as fundamental as the need for class- 
rooms, and is usually a factor in the 
taxpayers’ decision. 


This reference cannot be identified. 
If a fixed glass curtain wall is meant, 
going into a gable, the 17 sizes would 
not be unusual nor the cost excessive. 
If operating windows are meant, as it 
sounds, this school would be a real 
freak, meriting rebuke and amazement. 


HOWARD STAPLES 


™“A school board in the Far West re- 
cently put up a high school con 
a $750,000 gymnasium with b 


This cannot be 
certainty, 


identified with 
but the new 


any 
Chief Sealth 
High School in Seattle, to open next 
month, will have a $734,540 gymnasium 


building, not including sales tax or 
fees, and can serve as an example. This 
facility, the first new high school gym- 
nasium in Seattle in 30 years, will be a 
community center in addition to pro- 
viding the physical education program 
for 1500 students. It is therefore in a 
separate building and includes four 
gyms, a large and small one for boys or 
men, a large and small one for girls or 
women, plus two balcony areas for re- 
medial work and special classes. The 
two large gyms can be thrown together 
for big spectator events (seating for 
2,000). Whether Chief Sealth is the 
school meant or not, a community’s 
recreational situation and the particu- 
lar needs a gymnasium serves must be 
understood before judgment is passed 
on the wisdom or unwisdom of the cost 

whether it is one-quarter or three- 
quarters of a million dollars. 
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These are the schools the Digest cited for economy 
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Ardsley elementary school, Ardsley, 
N.Y.; Robert A. Green, architect. Bid 
in 1953; construction cost $390,316; 
$13.33 per sq. ft.* Cavity bearing walls 
of brick and integrally colored concrete 
block backup; integrally colored block 
partitions; long-span, precast concrete 
plank roof deck with 20-year built-up 
roofing; aluminum windows; radiant- 
heated slab on grade. “Unit construc- 
tion” for schools (a core to which more 
classrooms can be added) is widely 
practiced, dates back to 1940. 


GENE HEIL 





Walt 
Woodbury, L.I.; Robert A. Green, ar- 


Whitman elementary school, 


120 








chitect. Bid in 1954; construction cost 
$450,970; or $13.46 per sq. ft. Cav- 
ity bearing walls of brick and integ- 
rally colored block; interior partitions 
colored block; roof, steel bar joists with 
insulating slabs finished with cement 
at exterior overhang; 20-year built-up 
roofing; aluminum doors, steel win- 
dows; slab on grade with trench for 
forced hot-air heating. ‘‘Modular con- 
struction” means that all measurements 
are based on one measurement unit or 
its multiples, and does contribute to 
economy if the module is chosen intel- 
ligently for the purpose and its ad- 
vantages are not canceled by the de- 
sign restrictions it imposes. However, 
the main economy in both Walt Whit- 
man and Ardsley schools is an accumu- 
lation of many small construction econ- 
omies, based on standardized design 
and avoidance of innovation or adapta- 
tion to local differences. 


ULRIC MEISEL—DALLAS 
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Four Laredo schools, a junior high 
(ForuM, Oct. ’53) and three elemen- 
tary schools were designed with 8’-9” 
ceilings, a saving impossible in many 
states because of obsolete regulations 
still based on old unilateral lighting 


schemes. Caudill, Rowlett, Scott & 
Assoc., architects; A. A. Leyendecker, 


*All cost figures are as reported by architects, 
excluding fees, sitework and furnishings. They 
cannot be vouched for by Forum; nor have they 
been tested against the cost measurement formula 
given on pp. 136-137. 


associate architect. The representative 
elementary school shown, John 7. 
Leyendecker school, was bid in 1952. 
construction cost $207,716; $9.50 per 
sq. ft. Concrete lift slab roof on sgteg| 
columns, plastic bubble  toplighting: 
curtain walls mainly glass jalousies 
floor to ceiling; opaque wall panels are 
12” brick cavity; interior partitions 
are movable panels of tackboard, chalk. 
board, dowel board and_ perforated 
board, doubling as teaching surfaces: 
deep back-to-back classrooms abut cen- 
tral core which contains ventilation 
baffles with noise filter, also plumbing 
chase in above-grade pipe tunnel, above. 
grade heating pipes, heating units and 
housing for all built-ins such as laya- 
tories, sinks, storage. The architects 
note: “Cutting off 26% of the cubage 
does not cut off 26% of the cost. Effec- 
tive cost cutting is cumulative. One 
planning technique will not do it.” 


THE DYSART STUDIO 





Lee Hunter elementary school, Sikes- 
ton, Mo.; R. Paul Buchmueller, arehi- 
tect. Bid in 1953, construction cost 
$301,915; $10 per sq. ft. Steel frame, 
brick cavity walls with block backing: 
partitions painted block; glass block 
clerestories with aluminum ventilating 
sash; steel roof joists with poured gy 
sum over glass-fiber insulation; 20- 
year built-up roofing; forced air vel- 
tilation and heating through below 
grade tunnels. Back-to-back classroom 
schemes with outdoor corridors offer 
good possibilities for economy; such 
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designs are apt to yield most for the 
money when the plan is integrated with 
services and also devised for future 
maintenance advantages (see, for ex- 
ample, the Laredo plan on opp. p.). 


BOB MORELAND 





Ponce De Leon elementary school, 


Clearwater, Fla.; Dalzell & Dalzell, 
architects; Robert A. Green, associate 
architect. Bid in 1956; construction 
cost, $224,000; $8.35 per sq. ft. Specifi- 
cations and construction are similar to 
Ardsley and Walt Whitman schools ex- 
cept painted block was used instead of 
integrally colored block. Average 
square-foot school costs in Southeast 
US were $9.24 in 1951-52 (see p. 135). 


MAC MIZUKI 
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Riverview 
Louis: Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum, 


yardens high school, St. 
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architects. Construction costs per sq. 
ft.: first classroom unit, bid in 1955. 
$10.85; second classroom unit, bid in 
1956, $12.63; cafeteria and _ boiler 
plant, bid in 1956, $22.85; music and 
shops unit, gymnasium and lockers, bid 
in 1956, $16.67; library, administra- 
tion, business classrooms, bid in 1957, 
$11.73. Total for all units built or 
started thus far, $1,801,467, averaging 
$13.88 per sq. ft. The classroom unit 
illustrated has end and interior bearing 
walls of 8” masonry block with brick 
facing on ends. Spandrels are masonry 
block faced with ceramic tile; steel mul- 
lions, aluminum sash. Roof is steel bar 
joists, gypsum board, poured gypsum, 
rigid glass fiber and tar and gravel; 
double-skinned plastic toplights with 
adjustable light controls. Oil-burning 
hot water heater with underwindow 
convectors. “This is not a_ stripped- 
down school,” the architects report. “It 
includes such items as terrazzo flooring 
in corridors, cut stone sills and marble 
stools and much built-in equipment.” 


BEN NEWBY 






a 





Senior High School, Perkins, Okla.; 
A. Blaine Imel, architect. Bid in 1956; 
construction cost, $79,440; $7.12 per 
sq. ft. Bearing walls and partitions 
are 6” thick, comprised of oversize, 


double-faced brick; precast concrete 
roof planks, 7%” rigid insulation, 15- 
year built-up roof; steel doors and 
windows; individual classroom heaters, 
gas fired, with forced air perimeter 
ducts. This is an untypically small high 
school with minimal facilities. 





Addition to Springfield local, high 


school, Petersburg, Ohio; Arsene 
Rousseau, architect. Bid in 1954; con- 
struction cost, $240,372; $7.24 per sq. 
ft. Cavity brick and concrete block 
bearing walls; plastered block parti- 
tions; steel columns with aluminum 
covers doubling as mullions; steel joists 
supporting reinforced concrete floors 
and steel roof deck, 112” glass-fiber in- 
sulation, 20-year built-up roofing; wood 
door frames, doors and trim; glass 
block, aluminum vision strips; forced 
hot water heating with classroom unit 
ventilators. The architect reports three 
major factors affecting the very low 
cost: 1) the project was an addition to 
an existing structure; 2) all utilities 
were at close proximity; 3) a large list 
of contractors bid, giving the advantage 
of lowest possible costs. (Presumably 
contractors locally were short on work 
at the moment.) The winning bid, re- 
ports Architect Rousseau, “was 20% 
below my most optimistic estimate.” 
He adds: “Theories for reducing costs 
credited to me, such as ‘simplification 
of materials and labor,’ ‘avoid trick 
construction,’ ‘avoid frills,’ ‘simplicity,’ 
are true, fundamental and most cer- 
tainly recognized and understood not 
only by us, I am sure, but by the archi- 
tectural profession at large.” 
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_ PRIORY OF ST. MARY AND ST. LOUIS, St. Louis, Mo. 
Biss _ BENEDICTINE MONASTERY AND BOYS’ SCHOOL 
ced mcTs: Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum, Inc. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER: Pier Luigi Nervi 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEER: John P. Nix 
‘LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS: Hideo Sasaki & Assoc. 
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In the new St. Louis Priory, great traditions 
summon forth great architecture—for teaching and for prayer 


© On Sept. 29 in suburban St. Louis, 
= Mo., ground was broken for a pro- 


n ject that could become one of 
= the most remarkable contemporary 
» achievements in US religious and 
© educational design: the Benedictine 


Se triory and School of St. Mary and 


Het Louis. At the focal point and 
peitrance to its campus, on the high- 


4 est of three partly wooded hillocks, 


Sewil stand the monastery of St. 
| iduis Priory, arranged in courts sur- 
§ Munding a striking circular church, 
@wnich will rise from its high plaza 
Set ruffled collars of thin concrete 
= (Opposite and p. 127). Near the 
menurch and refectory will be a school 
for 400 to 500 boys, its classrooms 
@eeitered under folded concrete 
Brees, its library opening toward a 


ies 
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lake (above and overleaf). To the 
east models show a gymnasium 
spanned by single skylight truss; to 
the south a lower school will some- 
day complete the circle. 

The idea for the new school orig- 
inated with a group of Catholic 
community leaders, who set out to 
enlist the help of the monks of 
Ampleforth Abbey, seat of the Eng- 
lish Benedictine Congregation. The 
scholars of Ampleforth had prece- 
dent for working abroad. From their 
original monastery at Monte Cas- 
sino, St. Augustine had ied a mission 
that converted England to Christian- 
ity and built Westminster Abbey. In 
more recent times, Benedictines had 
built two priories in the US, Wash- 
ington and Portsmouth. 


When he arrived in St. Louis in 
1955, the newly designated Prior, 
Dom Columba Cary-Elwes, took his 
fellow monks to visit as many fam- 
ous examples of Amerian architec~- 
ture as they could. The one they felt 
best expressed its own particular 
purpose was right in their own new 
home: the new St. Louis air ter- 
minal. And so were some of its ori- 
ginal architects. ; 

For their program, the monks had 
mainly to build upon their ancient 
credo—to praise God and to serve 
man. With the monks’ own self-de- 
mand of excellence as example, and 
aided by concrete mastery of the 
famous Italian Engineer Artist Pier 
Nervi, the architects worked to put 
this credo into form. 























































































































A school of the new St. 
Metis Priory, to be built in 
tages, will take the shape of 
med cross, pierced 

it the center by two courts 
Open up inner offices and 
fridors. Educational empha- 
fis on a large number of 
i, simple classrooms for 

Wy to 15 students and a 
Macher, often seated at a 
id table; the monks wanted 

r bleak modern cells, nor 

m environment that would de- 
Met from intellectual concen- 
mon. Where the folded con- 
Mee roofs of the classrooms 
eet Over the corridors (far 

% are cut back to 
0 a bright skylight gable. 
end of the school away 

ca. Main campus (above) 

#7 reas of music, art and 
form a T beyond a hexa- 
Minterior auditorium for 

the other end, toward 

are areas for con- 

the library, built 

m= mn oval core, above a 
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Gymnasium, which 

serve as a refectory 

ing hall until other 
completed, will be 100’ » 
spanned and lighted by a sim 
11’ high triangular truss 
light steel sheathed in 
and resting on four 

that frame the doors, In fam 
is a separate low building: 
lockers, showers, offices, Tj 
many new high schools, 
Priory will not be domim 
by its gym, which is ple 
beyond trees far behind Mm 
focal church. a 


=: 


Monastery elaborates on 
traditional hollow rectar 
ranging low buildings @ 
courts around a high chore 
plaza open to the west; 
yond the two-story rz 
library is a secluded gesaeil 
for the monks, flanked hy thee 
cells and smaller screened fame 
dens. The church, rising } 
falling in a graceful fountain 
of shells, groups 20 perip eral 
chapels under thin-concretey 
abolas 21’ high. Above ait 
sion ring a 12’ clerestory light 
the circular nave, and a ti 
shell cluster 30’ tall fornm 
lantern over the altar. In'# 
tien, the church iteelf 
parabola. 
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Desegregation’s impact on building | ' 
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*One all-white district stated voluntarily 
that it would accept any Negro 
who wanted to enroll. 


Source: Southern Education Reporting Service. 
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Progress of desegregation 
in the South and border states 
has been rapid but confined. 
Figures above the lines show 
the number of school districts 
in each state which have 
either started or completed de- 
segregation; figures below in- 
dicate the total number of bi- 
racial districts. Biggest strides 
have come in the District of 
Columbia and the _ border 
states. Within the mid- and 
Deep South, only 15 districts 
are in compliance with the 
Supreme Court’s edict. 
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When the Supreme Court ruled in 
May, 1954, that the doctrine of 
“separate but equal’ has no place in 
public education, it struck directly 
at the segregation laws of 17 south- 
ern and border states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Today, with the 
nation well into its fourth school 
year of desegregation, two facts are 
inescapable: no other court decision 
of this century has had comparable 
repercussions; its vast political and 
social consequences, so evident this 
fall, have all but obscured what it 
has done to schools and school build- 
ing. 

Just how much has the desegrega- 
tion decision affected school construc- 
tion? At first glance, it would seem 
hardly at all. Sifting out the 17 states 
involved, contract award figures of 
F. W. Dodge Corp. show that, with 
some yearly variations, the South 
and its borderland has been push- 
ing along its school building since 
1954 in much the same way the rest 
of the country has. The region’s 
school awards, which amounted to 
$625,279,000 in 1954, moved up 3% 
in 1955, rose another 4% last year 
and, in the first half of 1957, out- 
distanced the national average with 
a 9% gain as against the first six 
months of last year. (For the coun- 
try as a whole, the rise in the first 
half of 1957 was 6%.) Even when 
broken down for the states which 
have complied with the decision and 
for those which have resisted it, the 
figures show no significant devia- 
tions, and a conclusion might be that 
the court’s decision has yet to be felt 
in southern school building. But the 
conclusion, as we shall see, wouldn’t 
stand up. 

As early as 1951, James F. Byrnes, 
then governor of South Carolina 
and often a spokesman for the Deep 
South states, said he hoped his leg- 
islature would act to “influence the 
court” by providing schools “sub- 
stantially equal for both white and 
Negro pupils.”’ We should do it “be- 
cause it is right,” said Byrnes, and 
also because “it is wise in view of 
the suit.” Byrnes’ view, which was 


The Supreme Court’s decision has had a marked impact on 
southern school programs. But the biggest change is some distance ahead 


that of mest of the South’s leaders 
at the time, was that the region’s 
main defense against the segrega- 
tion suits rested squarely on the 
separate but equal doctrine and on 
a showing that it was ready to as- 
sume the full burden for providing 
“equal” educational facilities for the 
two races. To make the showing, the 
states themselves would have to 
build. And, starting about 1950, 
build they did. (State and local out- 
lays for school construction, which 
came to only $94 million for 13 of 
the states in 1947-48, jumped to 
$295 million in 1950-51.) 

In 1951, South Carolina, on 
Byrnes’ advice, put through a 3% 
sales tax to push “equalization” and 
local school construction, set up an 
Educational Finance Commission 
and provided for a bond program 
which has since channeled $175 mil- 
lion of state funds into local schools. 
Nearly 8,500 new classrooms were 
added (roughly 60% of them for 
Negroes), and an estimated 45% of 
the state’s school children are now in 
classrooms built within the last six 
years. Georgia, which passed a Mini- 
mum Foundation Program in 1949, 
created a School Building Authority 
in 1951 to finance the plan and act as 
its construction medium. Four bond 
issues by the authority poured $179 
million of state money into local dis- 
tricts, and by this summer, state 
education officials could term “equal- 
ization” of facilities as substantially 
complete. (Some Negro educators 
go further in their appraisal, say 
that in many cases colored facilities 
are now obviously overbuilt.) 

In Virginia, the 1950 legislature 
started a four-year Battle Fund, so 
named because it was a campaign 
pledge of ex-Governor John 8. Bat- 
tle, and the fund distributed a total 
of $75 million of construction funds 
to school districts before it died. 
North Carolina voted about $100 
million in state money to aid local 
building between 1950 and 1955, 
while Mississippi, in 1954, imple- 
mented an ambitious 20-year con- 
struction program estimated to cost 
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$120 million and financed through 
a state sales tax. 

None of these programs, of course, 
came about solely because of segre- 
gation. Quite apart from racial con- 
siderations, the South had, and still 
has, a tremendous need for schools 
for all its population. Off to a late 
start in education—a public school 
system did not really begin to 
emerge until the Reconstruction Era 
—and handicapped by a chronic lack 
of resources and inadequate year-to- 
year spending, the South through 
the years acquired a truly stagger- 
ing classroom deficiency. In 1949, 
reports of 11 of the states to the Of- 
fice of Education put a dollar sign of 
$2.8 billion on their classroom needs, 
and this covered current needs only, 
the spending required to put all 
pupils,in satisfactory facilities by 
September, 1952. As late as 1951, 
only 5% of the pupils in North 
Carolina were housed in schools 
rated as satisfactory by the state. In 
Alabama, the percentage was 15%, 
in Florida 31%, and in Texas 45%. 

Still, it was not so much the needs 
of its school systems as it was the 
threat to segregation that set the 
Deep South moving almost as one on 
its building program. And though 
the states have now bid and lost in 
the high court, they are reluctant to 
accept the decision as final or, unless 
recent events bring a change, to take 
it as cause to alter their building 
ways. 


Deliberate speed 


By this fall, somewhat less than 
one-fourth, or 740, of the 3,000 bira- 
cial districts in the South and the 
border states had actually begun to 
comply with the court’s decision 
either by starting or completing de- 
segregation.* Of the 740, 15 
districts were in states unquestion- 
ably classed as southern—Arkansas, 
Tennessee and North Carolina. The 
rest, by the count of the Southern 
Education Reporting Service, were 








* Outside the South, the decision has had only a 
limited impact on schools. One of the few excep- 
tions is New York, where proposals have been 
drawn and in part implemented for reducing de 
facto segregation caused by residential districting. 
In all, 22 out of 24 elementary and junior high 
schools to be built within the next three years near 
Negro neighborhoods will be placed so as to reduce 
the segregation pattern. 
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in the border states of Delaware, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, West 
Virginia, and, in the Southwest, in 
Texas and Oklahoma. Including the 
District of Columbia, where about 
75,000 Negro children are now in 
mixed schools, a total of about 120,- 
000 colored students were actually 
sitting in mixed classes when the 
fall term began (total Negro enroll- 
ment for Washington and the 17 
states: 2.8 million). 

Against this, in seven states— 
Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi and 
Louisiana—there was no desegrega- 
tion at all in public schools at the 
elementary and secondary level and 
except for two, Virginia and Louisi- 
ana, no Negroes were enrolled in 
tax-supported colleges. Only in pri- 
vate schools, notably those of the 
Roman Catholic Church, has there 
been any break at all in these states 
in the solid line of segregation in 
grade and high school classes. Paro- 
chial schools, backed by the firm 
antisegregation stand of the church’s 
hierarchy, were among the first to 
integrate in many of the border 
states (St. Louis Catholic schools be- 
gan mixing in 1947) and today there 
are integrated Catholic schools in 


Richmond, Rock Hill, S.C., Nashville 
and in two towns in Alabama, where 
colleges are desegregated. New Or. 
leans, with a heavy parochial school 
population—an estimated 77,000 pu- 
pils out of a total enrollment of 
159,000—has_ delayed integration 
again this year, but the position of 
Archbishop Joseph F. Rummel js 
firmly for it. 

On the whole, the Deep South has 
presented a front of massive resist- 
ance to the court’s decision. It is here 
that the racist White Citizens Coun- 
cils have had their greatest growth, 
and it is here, in the states where 
the ratio of Negro to white popula- 
tion is often at its greatest, that 
most of the 141 laws to circumvent 
the court’s ruling have been passed. 
Yet even here, state school building 
programs have been going along 
much as usual since 1954, even 
though there have been temporary 
cutoffs, and some programs have 
now about run their course. 

Nowhere does this show more 
clearly than in Mississippi. Its 
“equalization” program, passed be- 
fore the ruling, has been carried 
along in spite of it, largely because 
of a feeling that if the state could 
make real progress toward achiev- 
ing equal facilities for the races, 
Negroes would be less apt to press 
for desegregation. On this premise, 
Mississippi has been spending about 
$6 million a year of state money 
for school construction since 1954, 
compared with $1 million a year 
before then. And by far the biggest 
chunk of this money, about 75%, has 
been going into Negro schools. 

There are, of course, instances at 
the local level where new schools 
have been vetoed, if only temporari- 
ly, for reasons that stem, at least in 
part, from the 1954 decision. Voters 
in Virginia’s Chesterfield County 
turned down a $3.5 million construc- 
tion bond issue last year, and at 
least one of the elements was al 
appeal not to “mortgage our chil- 
dren’s future until we know what 
will happen to our school system.” 
Charleston, S.C., defeated a $1.1 
million issue last June, and in this 
case the Negro vote was apparently 
a factor. The proposed schools would 
have been segregated, and the 
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colored community appears to have 
felt it could do quite nicely without 
them. But these instances are scat- 
tered and were it not for one factor 
one might argue that the Deep 
South’s school building programs 
have been left almost untouched by 
the events of the last three years. 
That factor is finance. 
Unquestionably, many southern 
communities and some states have 
found it increasingly hard to sell 
school bonds at the rates they want. 
In part, this is the result of tight 
money (see school finance, p. 166), 
but it also reflects a genuine un- 
easiness by northern investment 
bankers about the future of south- 
ern schools and the solidity of their 
bond issues, particularly in those 
four states which have passed laws 
to cut off aid payments to any school 
or school district which integrates 
its classes. Virginia, which put 
through such a law in the fall of 
1956, immediately ran into financing 
difficulties. The city of Hopewell in 
December got not a single bid on $1 
million of school bonds offered at 
4%; South Norfolk did get a bid, 
resulting in a rate of 4.99%, but 
it rejected it as too high. In the 
opinion of some Virginia bond men 
school money from outside the state 
is now costing communities 14% 
more than it should, a fact which 
they attribute squarely to “legisla- 
tion which has left the state’s 
school system vague and confused.” 
Though New York investment 
bankers shy from generalities, they 
admit they are not interested .in 
handling many southern school offer- 
Ings unless the states or districts in- 
Volved are willing to boost their 
interest rate by YY to 14%. “Look 
at it this way,” says one Wall Street 
Man. “We can do a nice volume 
without even touching southern 
issues. Why should we get involved 
mm anything that looks the least 
bit shaky unless there’s an added 
something to make it worth our 
While?” This attitude certainly does 
hot apply across the board—Ten- 
hessee issues, for one, are still rated 
highly, possibly because of the 
State’s willingness to comply with 
the desegregation edict—and it is 
definitely not the feeling of south- 
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ern brokers (who in Virginia joined 
forces to shore up local issues and 
agreed to bid on all bonds offered 
for an indefinite period). But it 
very much applies to most of the 
Deep South states and where it 
does, it has meant delays, if not ac- 
tual cancelations, of school projects. 
Mississippi is a good example. Its 
“equalization” program authorized 
unlimited state expenditures for 
school buildings, with the only pro- 
viso being that outstanding bonds 
could at no time exceed $60 million. 
Since 1954, the state has allocated 
$18 million for school construction. 
But last May, when it offered $10 
million in full-faith bonds, the best 
bid it got was 3.15%. Since other 
full-faith obligation bonds had sold 
several months earlier for 2.52%, 
the State Bond Commission felt 
compelled to reject the offer as too 
high. Several months later, Gover- 
nor J. P. Coleman was to say that, 
given the high cost of borrowing, 
the state equalization program 
would be forced from now on to 
stick strictly to essentials and that, 
while there was no chance of halt- 
ing the program, “a more conserva- 
tive approach” was necessary. 


Proving ground 


Outside the ten states of the Deep 
and mid-South the situation, of 
course, has been different. There 
the pattern has been one of general- 
ly widespread compliance, rather 
than resistance or limited accept- 
ance of the court’s decision. Here, 
indeed, should be the proving 
ground for the long-held concept 
that segregation has been both an 
economic and educational waste, 
and a waste which the South could 
ill afford. What has happened in 
the border states to school building 
needs and programs since the court 
ruled? 

When FORUM asked this question 
in West Virginia, a state which has 


now desegregated in whole or in 
part all of its counties which have 
both white and Negro children, the 
answer it got was something less 
than enlightening. Said State Super- 
intendent of Schools Virgil Rohr- 
baugh: “It would take a state-wide 
survey to answer the question, no 
survey has been taken, and it prob- 
ably wouldn’t be in the public inter- 
est to take one.” Integration has 
proceeded so well, he said, that “I 
don’t want to stir anything up.” 
Whether such a survey would 
really stir anything up is arguable. 
But the fact is that no state which 
has accomplished a _ significant 
amount of desegregation has felt 
compelled to reveal publicly what 
racial mixing has meant in terms of 
utilization of present facilities and, 
more important, what it has done 
to building programs and future 
needs (one thing is known: about 
500 teaching jobs have been elimi- 
nated as a result of desegregation). 
To be sure, there is some im- 
portant, though fragmentary, evi- 
dence and much of it is from West 
Virginia itself. In Kanawha County, 
which is the largest integrated unit 
in the state, desegregation has 
opened up ten Negro schools for 
vocational and other uses. The larg- 
est, a former high school, is now a 
vocational school; another, a junior 
high, has been converted into a 
warehouse, while several former 
one-room schools have been sold off. 
Clay County, which had only 14 
Negro pupils in an over-all enroll- 
ment of about 4,200, figures that the 
closing of a one-room Negro ele- 
mentary school and the savings 
from not having to board Negro 
high school students outside the 
county has amounted to about 
$4,300 a year. Marion County, which 
is now using only one of its former 
Negro schools (no teachers have 


continued on p. 223 
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School sites and parks: a 
plan of the North Kansas City 
School District shows the close 
® td relationship of the two. The 
ae park and play areas are laid 
84 out to benefit the existing 
| schools and to prepare the way 
oe for future school sites as neigh- 
borhoods grow in undeveloped 
sections. Above is map show- 
ing the confusing cities that 
live side by side. In 1950 
| Kansas City, Mo. moved north 
a across the river, annexing 
Kansas City North but by- 
Passing North Kansas City. To 
the west is Kansas City, Kan. 
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The booming suburbs north of Kansas City 


have married their school and park plans and are 
now buying the land with a new kind of tax 


in the park 


Like many another rapidly grow- 
ing suburban area, Kansas City 
North three years ago woke up to 
the fact that its countryside was 
disappearing. And along with the 
countryside, potential park land and 
school sites were also vanishing over 
the northern horizon. The commun- 
ity was turning into just another 
featureless victim of suburban 
sprawl. Schools, residential develop- 
ments and open areas ran into one 
another without meaning. Neither 
the disorganized protests of individ- 
ual citizens nor the existing zoning 
ordinances, introduced in 1950, 
were sufficient defense. 

Today Kansas City North is, by 
contrast, well prepared to meet the 
demand for future school sites in 
ordered neighborhoods. <An_inte- 
grated study of emerging school and 
park needs (projected to the point 
of the community’s full develop- 
ment) has been prepared to guide 
future land purchases. This study, 
which provides for buying the land 
with bonds an@ a new kind of local 
assessment, works in phase with the 
master plan of Kansas City’s metro- 
politan development. It is most im- 
pressive in terms of school district 
planning and neighborhood looks. 
But it is also impressive in terms of 
economics: instead of buying sites 
in developed sections at prices near 
$10,000 per acre, the school board 
can see far enough ahead to buy 
undeveloped land at about $2,000 an 
acre; and instead of having to ac- 
quire extensive playgrounds for its 
schools, the city can build on small 
sites next door to the strategically 
spread-out park system, thus gain- 
ing free recreational space. 

How did this neat pattern come 
out of disorder? It came because an 


assignment was given to Philip E. 
Geissal, Kansas City’s chief plan- 
ning engineer. He was commis- 
sioned to save the school system by 
defining the community. 

Geissal, a former architect, had 
been in the planning office since 
1944. Like all good Kansas Citians, 
he regarded the parks and gardens 
of the more established sections as 
the essence of the city, as what 
made it civilized. It was with equal 
parts of personal concern and pro- 
fessional conviction, therefore, that 
he approached the parkless situa- 
tion in Kansas City North. 

His solution: a network of neigh- 
borhoods, each of which would have 
as its center an elementary school 
and park facilities. 

His report, presented to the 
3oard of Park. Commissioners in 
June, 1954, was as shocking as cre- 
ative acts are apt to be. The acquisi- 
tion of some 1,500 acres of land for 
parks of various sizes was proposed, 
at an estimated cost of $1.1 million. 
The parks, fanning out into existing 
neighborhoods, giving new life to 
old schools (see map, left), also 
stretched into undeveloped areas, 
awaiting the day when new schools 
would be needed there. And long 
before that day actually arrived, 
school sites could be purchased with 
some foreknowledge of the neigh- 
borhood pattern. 

Radical as the land purchase pro- 
posal was, it was stodgy compared 
to the neighborhood-by-neighbor- 
hood plan of park and school coop- 
eration and the suggested financing 
methods that were at the heart of 
the report. By being imaginative, it 
seemed to some that Geissal risked 
the criticism that not even schools 


continued on p. 244 
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At long last, a reliable basis for measuring 
the relative construction costs 

of schools of various kinds and sizes 

in various parts of the country 


How to compare school costs 


“Smithville’s school cost a lot less 
than this, and they tell me it’s 
mighty good. Why will our new high 
school cost so much? Who’s wasting 
our money?” 


Everybody asks this kind of ques- 
tion, because values are established 
by comparison. And yet the honest, 
complete answers have been few, be- 
cause nobody has yet worked out a 
usable index that would quickly yield 
revealing comparisons—with a mini- 
mum of error and of misleading. 

Today’s three rough-cast “meas- 
ures” of school cost are certainly 
shaky. 


“Cost per pupil” leads to wholly 
misleading comparisons if we do not 
know how much service per pupil 
different schools have been built to 
give. “Cost per classroom” means 
next to nothing, if we do not know 
what kind of a classroom it was, and 
how much auxiliary space, of how 
great an efficiency, was or was not 
prorated to it. “Cost per square 
foot” is subject to a dozen variables, 
some of which are controllable and 
some of which are completely beyond 
the control of school board and 
architect. Not even the method of 
measuring square feet has been con- 
sistent from one case to the next. 

Under these circumstances, an 
experienced school consultant, Nick- 
olaus L. Engelhardt Jr., of the high- 
ly respected firm Engelhardt, Engel- 
hardt, Leggett & Cornell, has worked 
out a formula, which is neither too 
elaborate nor too abbreviated. It 
will appear in his forthcoming book 
on planning school buildings, but is 
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released herewith through FORUM 
(pp. 136 and 137) in the hope that it 
can be refined through field testing 
by FORUM’s readers to expand the 
testing which the author has already 
given it. 


The variables 

In the long list of cost influences 
which determine the comparison of 
two schools, some are inherent in the 
individual school plant, and some are 
external. Here is a breakdown: 


Inherent cost influences 
Educational specifications 
Nature of site 

Design: function and efficiency 
Design: architectural craracter 
Labor and materials 

Type and quality of construction 


Doe oo Np 


External cost influences 


7. Financing expense 

8. Geographical location 

9. Time of bidding 

10. Market conditions generally 

11. Value of the construction dollar. 


In setting up useful comparisons, 
which give a real clue to value re- 
ceived, it is necessary, of course, to 
minimize the effect on the compari- 
son of all those factors which are 
not really controllable. 

For example, sites vary widely 
from school to school and the amount 
of site work that is done at once, 
compared to site work deferred, 
varies widely too. Consequently, al- 
though it is highly useful to tabulate 
site work in detail, so that marked 
differences between site costs for one 
school as against another can be 


traced, it is not very useful to in- 
clude site work in broad simplified 
indexes. In the Engelhardt formula 
the site factors are listed in detail 
for the sake of closer comparisons, 
but they are ignored in setting up 
relative construction indexes. 

Geographical location as a factor 
affecting cost is of a slightly differ- 
ent kind. It is just as uncontrollable 
as the characteristics of the site, but 
no index is possible that does not 
take it into account. So the Engel- 
hardt formula makes use of one of 
the standard construction indexes 
(Engineering News-Record) which 
seeks to equalize the impact of 
geographical location on the compu- 
tations. 

When these and other “correc- 
tions’ have been made, the “cor- 
rected cost” in the index is no longer 
the exact dollar price that was paid, 
but it is something far more accurate 
for comparison purposes. 


Cost per pupil 


Hitherto, in comparisons of “cost 
per pupil” there have been wild 
variations, because some people have 
stuck with the “design capacity” of 
a room of stated size while others 
have credited it with a more crowded 
population. The effect of the second 
procerude is, of course, to wring 
a more favorable cost showing “pe! 
pupil” out of inferior conditions. 

It is in order to get a standardized 
comparison that the Engelhardt 
formula insists that the actual ca- 
pacity of the room be ignored, and 
a standardized set of “norm” fig 
ures be used. Remember, the object 
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REGIONAL VARIATIONS in school costs 
compound the problem of comparing schools. In 
1951-52 they ranged from an average of $9.24 
per sq. ft. in the southeast to $16.81 in the 
northeast. The Engelhardt formula makes ad- 
justments for such regional variations. 


here is not to compare how good 
the classrooms are in One school as 
compared to another, but to bring 
some kind of enforcable order into 
“cost per pupil’ comparisons. The 
school board that has the better 
rooms can still say: “Yes, but look 
how much bigger ours are.” 

And, in setting up square-foot 
comparisons, again a definite un- 
alterable method of measurement 
was considered the most important 
desideratum; consequently Engel- 
hardt’s instructions (in the table) 
boil down the best rule—that of the 
New York State formula—from sev- 
eral pages to one short paragraph, 
which covers it all. 

The end result of the Engelhardt 
formula is that two schools can be 
compared, on a really comparable 
basis. There are a reliable corrected 
cost figure, an adjusted cost figure 
per pupil, per gross square foot and 
net square foot, and a design effi- 
ciency ratio. 


Next: quality 


Two all-important quality items 
still escape these simple end-figures, 
and still have to be treated in a sepa- 
rate column. One has to do with the 
quality of the educational program, 
and the other with the quality of the 
construction. At some future date, 
Engelhardt hopes to find certain 
“Index” keys to the latter. Mean- 
While, the table at the right shows 
how important is this quality factor, 
measured primarily in square feet 


der pupil for each element in the 
program. 
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School size and quality vs. capacity: 
Two buildings for 900 pupils each 











School ‘‘A’”’ School “B”’ 
73 sq. ft. 144 sq. ft. 
per pupil per pupil 
Spaces No. Sq. ft. No. Sq. ft. 
Classrooms! 18 12,600 25 21,000 
Auxiliary areas 5 800 
Science laboratories 4 4,200 7 6,550 
Auxiliary areas a si 6 1,050 
Business education rooms 4 3,360 2 1,600 
General education laboratories 2 2,400 2 1,800 
Homemaking 1 1,200 3 2,550 
Art 1 1,000 1  —- 1,200 
Mechanical drawing : = 1 900 
Shops 1 1,800 3 4,500 
Auditorium for 1,000? (assembly in cafeteria) 1 9,100 
Music 
instrumental room 1 1,200 1 1,500 
Choral room 1 840 1 1,100 
Library-practice rooms 2 100 4 550 
Library 1 2,250 1 1,500 
Auxiliary areas 350 a 850 
Physical Education 
Gymnasium 1 7,452 2 13,215 
Lockers, etc. 3,000 - 8,400 
Game rooms 2 3,500 
Cafeteria 
Seating area 3,000 : 4,400 
Kitchen, etc. 1,000 - 1,800 
Stage and chair storage 800 <a 
Administration® 1,610 ee 3,800 
Total educational area 48,162 - 91,665 
Approximate gross area 66,000 ““ 130,000 





* English, social studies, mathematics, languages. 


2 Including stage and stagecraft. 


* General offices and health and guidance suites. 


p> To get all the children in the 
building, School A requires class 
sizes of 30 or more pupils; School 
B, about 25. 


> In School A the larger classes 
are accommodated in smaller 
classrooms. 


p» School B, with seven labora- 
tories and six auxiliary areas, 
provides a full science program; 
School A cannot. 


>» School A saved space by omit- 
ting an auditorium, using the 
cafeteria for assemblies; since 
other facilities for speech, presen- 
tations, drama, etc., are appar- 
ently omitted also, this part of 
the education program is prob- 
ably restricted. 


p> The library in School B is de- 


signed for regular library work 
only; in School A the larger 
library is also a study hall, which 
is not considered good practice. 


> In School B there is emphasis 
on physical education, especially 
after-school intramurals; tocker 
rooms are designed for this heavy 
afternoon demand. In School A 
locker facilities are minimal. Note 
also that School A can offer 
physical education only once per 
week per class, two classes per 
hour, while School B has space 
for six classes per hour, three 
times as much. Music facilities 
can be similarly compared. 


e Area allotted to administration, 
health and guidance is twice as 
great in School B as in School A. 


For Engelhardt’s formula 


see next page 
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SCHOOL COSTS 


A formula for comparing school building costs 
developed by N. L. Engelhardt Jr. 


1. COMPONENTS OF TOTAL COST 


LAND PURCHASE PRICE 


SITE DEVELOPMENT 


Grading 
Drainage 
Roads 
Paved play areas 
Paved parking 
Athletic fields 
Fencing 
Water supply 
Sewage system 
Electric & gas service 
Outdoor equipment 
Landscaping 

Site subtotal 


VELL 


EQUIPMENT 


Auditorium seats 

Bleachers 

Movable partitions 

Draperies 

Stage lighting 

Laboratory tables 

Chairs & desks 
Equipment subtotal 


LTT 


PROFESSIONAL FEES 
Architect 
Consultant 
Clerk of works 
Engineer 
Other 
Fees subtotal 


|| 


| 
| 


ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 
Board attorney 
Bond attorney 
Advertising 
Other 


Administrative subtotal 





BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


Exclude all costs except: 
General construction 
Piumbing 

Heating & ventilating 
Electrical work 

Cabinet work 

Painting 

Elevator 


LTT 





BUILDING CONST. COST 


(Total actual cost 
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Heretofore, school cost comparisons Leggett & Cornell, Educational Con. 
have been misleading because there sultants. Although the formula’ 
has been no standard, accepted basis application to date has necessarily 
for computing square or cubic feet, been limited, its value has been 
number of classrooms or pupil ca- demonstrated in the author’s work. 
pacity; and little agreement as to For full test and, if needed, revision, 
use of even such poor data. This first the author invites widespread use; 
attack on the problem to include all criticism and comment may be ad. | 


2. CORRECTION FACTORS 


External infiuences on construction 
costs represented by three indices 


TIME INDEX 
1949 1.00 
1950 1,07 
1951 1.14 
1952 1.18 
1953 1.22 
1954 127 
1955 1.33 
1956 1.39 
1957 (Sept.) 1.47 

REGION 

Northern New England 1.06 

Northeast 1.33 

Middle East .83 

Southeast .66 

Great Lakes 1.15 

North Central 1.00 

South Central .86 

West .93 

Pacific 1.22 


REGIONS. No. New England: Me., N. H., 
Vt.; Northeast: Mass., Conn., R. I., 
N. Y., N. J., Pa., Del.; Middle East 
Md., D: C., Va, W. Va. Ky... N. C.: 
Southeast: S.C., Tenn., Ga., Ala., Miss.., 
Fla.; Great Lakes: Ohio, Mich., Wisc., 
Ind., Ill.; North Central: Minn., No 
Dak., So. Dak., la., Nebr., Mo., Kans.: 
South Central: Ark., Okla., La., Tez.; 
West: Mont., Id... Wyo., Colo., Utah, 
N. Mer., Ariz.; Pacific: Wash., Ore.., 
Nev., Calif. 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 


Rural .90 
Suburban 1.00 
Metropolitan 1.10 


COMPOSITE INDEX 


Time x Region x Type 





x x a 


CORRECTED COST 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION COST 
COMPOSITE INDEX 


(COST) 


(INDEX) 


CORRECTED COST _— 








pertinent variables and constants js 
based upon the many year’s experi. 
ence, with many hundreds of schoo} 
plants, of Englehardt, Englehardt, 


3. COST PER PUPIL 


PUPIL CAPACITY 





No, of Unit Total 
TYPE OF SPACE Units Capacity Capacity 
Classroom —— 27 —_— 
Kindergarten 
(on double sessions) —- 40 — 
Science laboratory ——_ 25 —— 
Commercial education ——- 25 — 
Home economics — 25 os 
Art ———_— 2 — 
Shop a 20 — 
Band or chorus room —. 35 a 
Gymnasium or playroom a 5 ——— 
with partition ———- 70 od 
Swimming pool —_— 25 —- 
General education laboratory 
or study hall —_- 35 ae 
Total No. of Pupils a 
INDEX SOURCES: 
Unit capacities (above) are those urrently onsidered good 
practice. They must be used (regardless of actual capacities I 
if school comparisons are to be valid. 
Regional indices are developed from average square foot costs 
of elementary and secondary schools from July 1951 to Sept 
1952. Median average: North Central region. 
Time index is Engineering News-Record Building Cost Index 


ADJUSTED COST PER PUPIL 


CORRECT COST 
TOTAL NO. OF PUPILS 


(COST) 





(PUPILS) 


ADJ. COST PER PUPIL a 





nnamtOemhUMThTlhlUCUrlUC TD 


ad- 


otal 
acity 


ot costs 


to Sept 

















dressed to him in care of the FORUM. 
Periodic revision is anticipated in 
any case. 


Mandatory Procedures. Col. 1: Build- 
ing construction: only the listed 
items may be included; other items 
too often appear elsewhere in the 
building budget. Col. 2: Construction 
costs vary with time, place and 
locale; divide actual construction cost 
(from Col. 1) by composite index (a 


percentage) to correct the cost to a 
constant base. Col. 3: Cost per pupil 
is the corrected cost (from Col. 2) 
divided by total pupil capacity. To 
find the capacity, use only the listed 
educational spaces; omit those not 
existing in the school being com- 
pared. Multiply each by the unit 
capacity shown in the formula. 
Using any others invalidates the 
comparison, Col. 4: Gross area is 
measured, according to New York 


COSTS PER SQUARE FOOT 


4. GROSS AREA 

This is the total square-foot area of the floors, in 
cluding stairways and developed basement areas, 
plus one-half the total square-foot area of the other 


areas listed belou 


Floor areas (incl. stairs): 
Developed basement 
First floor eo 
Second floor =a 
Third floor — 
Porticoes 
Bicycle sheds sanemmmeaih 
Porches —_—_ 
Open, covered play areas —— 
Passages 
Sheltered bus loading 
platforms 
Subtotal, divided by 2 —-—- 


Gross area 


ADJUSTED COST 
PER GROSS SQUARE FOOT 


CORRECTED COST 
GROSS AREA (SQ. FT.) 


(COST) 
(GROSS AREA) 


ADJ. COST PER GROSS sq. FT. $ 
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S. NET EDUCATIONAL AREA 
This is the total square-foot area (inside di- 
mensiona, wall to wall, including cabinet space) 


of all spaces listed belou 


Classroom nssitiliiiiediiy 
Kindergarten od 
Science laboratory — 
Commercial education —_ 
Home economics a 
Art 

Shop 
Band or chorus room oe 
Gymnasium or playroom ——— 
Swimming pool —— 


Genera! education laboratory 
or study hall 


Auditorium seating area, stage, 

stagecraft rooms, dressing rooms 

—not lobby —_— 
Music practice rooms ——— 
Cafeteria seating area—not kitchen 

and auxiliary spaces aS 
Library reading rooms —— 


Gymnasium locker and shower 
rooms 

Administrative offices, health suite, 
guidance and conference rooms, 
teachers’ workrooms, student or- 


ganization rooms 


Net educational area —_——- 


Note oO comparison of educational programs 
divide each area by total pupil capacity (col. 3). 
This will indicate the differences between schoo 

’ vavial du fior lita 


ADJUSTED COST 
PER NET SQUARE FOOT 


CORRECTED COST 
NET EDUCATIONAL AREA (SQ. FT.) 


(COST) 
(NET AREA) 





ADJ. COST PER NET SQ. FT. 


7) 


State formula, to outside faces of 
enclosing walls. Col. 5S: Net educa- 
tional area is measured to inside 
faces of walls and partitions, includ- 
ing cabinets in the measured area. 
Include only listed spaces. Col. 6: 
Efficiency ratio (bottom of column) 
is the percentage of the educationally 
useful area, from column 5, to the 
gross area, from column 4; 65% 
is minimum acceptable in any case; 
80° or more is unusually efficient. 


6. PROGRAM & MATERIALS 


in comparing two or more schoola the unit coat 
per pupil per gross or net square foot may vary 
hecause of differences in any or all of the follow- 


ing factors: 


EXTENT OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


Make separate comparisons of spaces in each 
category: 


Regular classrooms, science’ laboratories, 
physical education, music, etc. 


CHARACTER OF PLAN AND SITE 


Size of site, number of buildings, number of 
stories 


CHARACTER OF STRUCTURE 
AND MATERIALS 


Fire and earthquake resistance 

Framing: wood, steel, concrete 

Exterior walis: brick-block, block alone, 
steel, aluminum 

Interior: floor finish, wainscot, walls, ceiling, 
toilet room walls, locker room floors 

Lighting: fluorescent, incandescent 

Heating 

Ventilating 


Note: the factors above are not now reducible to 
dollar index figures, for comparative purposes. 
It may soon be possible to work out some 
broad quality classifications based on a) com- 
pletenese of facilities, and b) standard of quality 
in materials and equipment. For example, a 
school with science laboratory rooms, art and 
music rooma, 8€ parate gum, auditorium and cafe- 


teria might be called Class 1 educaticnally; 


one with separate gum, auditorium, cafeteria, 
Class’ B; with multipurpose room embracing 
two of the above functions, Class C; class- 
rooms only, Clase D. (Nothing invidious ts 


meant, for example a new wing with class- 
rooms only may make great sense; but it would 
still be unfair to compare its cost index with 
that of a complete new school.) 

it some time a similar rating by construction 


groups, as A, B, C, or D, may be worked out 


DESIGN EFFICIENCY RATIO 
NET EDUCATIONAL AREA 
GROSS AREA 


Workable plans range from 50 to 80% 
Good average for closed plan is 65 to 70% 
Good average for campus plan is 75 to 80% 


(NET AREA) 
(GROSS AREA) 


DESIGN EFFICIENCY 
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PREFABRICATION 


¥ 





z oer.) : GEORGE . CARDOZO 
7 OF STRUCTO SCHOOLS CORP. 


’ In the panic of too few classrooms 
' and too little money to build new 
' ones, of local debt limitations and 


of growing reluctance by economy- 
minded taxpayers to vote new bond 
issues, the prefabricated school sud- 
denly commands new attention. It 
is not the first time, but never be- 
fore has the idea been approached 
with such weight and purpose. 

The American mind turns natur- 
ally to prefabrication. For in this 
idea in its broadest sense—the build- 
ing of complete units of something 
in factories, ready for use—is em- 
braced the whole forward-moving 
technology and economy of Ameri- 
can mass production, the productive 
wonder of the world. And in the 
last year or so, to attack the class- 
room problem, have come such giants 
of mass production as US Steel and 
Republic Steel, with school-building 
structural systems, and many pro- 
ducers of prefabricated components 
such as Owens-Illinois Glass, which 


7 is developing a new curtain wall sys- 
| tem of clear glass and glass block 
| for schools. 


But the adaptation of prefabrica- 


_ tion in widest form to the multivari- 
| US and sometimes crotchety uses 
® architecture and building is stud- 

3 ded with failures. And in the school 
 #rea the problem reaches its most 
» Mtransigent form. For 
| despite the glib reasoning of some 
) ‘x-bitten citizens, are not Chevro- 
| ets. No two schools are exactly alike 


schools, 


M requirements, curricula, purposes, 


_ Student pattern, size, site and other 
More subtle physical needs, even in 


€ same community. Moreover, pre- 
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The package school has proved hard to sell. 
Happily for education and architecture, the emphasis 
is now shifting to package parts 


fab school design runs afoul of the 
vast diversity in code requirements 
from state to state and city to city. 
In fact, the school is one of the most 
subtle design problems. Moreover, 
Americans, in one of those contra- 
dictions that make the US the des- 
pair of logical positivists, have never 
really believed in the mass produc- 
tion of education. From a pioneer 
background in which each commu- 
nity shaped its own school, church, 
grange, often with its own hands, 
schooling is still a jealously guarded 
local matter, plain in its distrust 
of bureaucratic regulation, of any 
hint of federal control, even to get 
needed uniform reforms and needed 
funds. Local school boards tenacious- 
ly retain the power to shape their 
schools to their own needs. 

Thus far, therefore, less than 
0.5% of all schools built are prefabri- 
cated in the commonly accepted 
sense (e.g., the factory-built house). 
Moreover, few of the prefabricated 
jobs have given any clear indication 
that they are much cheaper in the 
long run than roughly comparable 
conventional-built schools, the eco- 
nomics by which prefabrication 
stands or falls. Many industrial pre- 
fabrication schemes were _ill-con- 
ceived in the first place. Others, 
learning from their mistakes, are 
already shifting to more solid 
ground. For there is no doubt that 
some form of prefabrication, in 
schools as in other buildings, is the 
route by which the advanced tech- 
nology and economy of modern pro- 
duction must be incorporated in 
building. During the past ten years, 


Prefabrication’s changing role 


there has been a definite swing in 
this direction: toward standardiza- 
tion of components and prefabrica- 
tion of such elements as walls and 
roof. Indeed, it is now common arch- 
itectural practice to design and pre- 
fabricate standard modular units in 
order to speed construction at the 
building site. But it is not so simple 
a package as is too often first sup- 
posed, for standardization of build- 
ing components is quite different 
from standardization of entire build- 
ings, as many prefabricators have 
learned. 

The first prefab schools, some dat- 
ing from World War I, were simply 
boxes, shipped by truck to the site 
and assembled quickly, whole walls 
at a time. Some prefabs of today are 
much the same, deriving from ware- 
houses, gas stations, industrial build- 
ings, to meet the great demand for 
classroom space. And this kind of 
package school prefabrication will 
continue, filling the need of the des- 
pairing community which did not 
anticipate its heavy school burden, 
or which threatened at the last bond 
issue to vote down the next one. As 
a distraught New England educator 
says, sensing rebellion in his town: 
“Somehow, we must convince these 
people that they are getting their 
money’s worth. The austere prefab 
may be the only way.” 

However, package prefabrication 
has the great disadvantages of de- 
sign inflexibility, of boxlike monoto- 
ny and sometimes high maintenance 
costs. Even in this period of acute 
shortages of space and funds, only 
about one school in 200 is built in 
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Westport, Conn., chose this package school... . 


this way. Educators generally abhor 
such schools, because they provide 
so few of the necessary elements for 
good education. Sometimes, as cer- 
tain California communities have 
learned, the initial cost does not in- 
clude such “extras” as blackboards, 
floor tile, clocks, or even heating 
units. Says Doyt Early, architect for 
the California Department of Edu- 
cation: “With a number of these 
prefabs, the superintendent is in for 
a rude awakening, because he will 
be forced to spend 75 to 100% more 
than anticipated before he _ is 
through.” 

Probably the most publicized of 
the prefabs were more sophisticated 
designs, “extras” included, _ by 
Structo Schools Corp. of Boston and 
National Homes Corp., the success- 
ful house prefabricator of Lafayette, 
Ind. In 195%, both launched national 
promotions, but neither got far with 
its package design: National Homes 
(ForuM, April, 1955), sold just 
three schools, two in Indiana, one in 
Illinois, and is now out of the field. 
Structo has sold seven, in Indiana, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, 
Maryland, and Connecticut, and has 
since switched to a different and 
more flexible prefabrication tech- 
nique, described later. Relates one 
manufacturer of his experience with 
a standard design, since scrapped: 
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rejected this “custom” design (see text). 


“We based our design on the best 
recommendations of some of the best 
school authorities in the country— 
including architects and educators, 
I might add. We thought, frankly, 
that we had a good plant. But every- 
where we showed it, the architect 
said: ‘Yes, but it isn’t quite right in 
this respect,’ or the school superin- 
tendent wanted the toilets put some- 
place else. We nearly went broke.” 

Why have such ideas failed? 
Mainly because of the necessity for 
compromise between prefabricator 
and educator. With compromise, 
sometimes only minor deviation 
from the standard classroom plan, 
comes a school which the educator 
will accept. He may feel that certain 
“intangibles” are lost in the prefab- 
ricated design; nonetheless, he ac- 
cepts the building as a “good, work- 
able school.” But does this school 
cost appreciably less thana “custom” 
school? Not necessarily, because the 
moment one begins to make modi- 
fications—to compromise—in a pre- 
fabricated design, cost must go up. 
A case in point is the Burr Farms 
Elementary School, in Westport, 
Conn. Originally, this was to have 
been a “custom” school, designed by 
Hartford Architect Warren Ashley. 
But town officials rejected the plan 
when it came in with a total cost of 
$1.14 million. Instead, Westport 


school for Westport? 


CLASS - 
Rooms 





chose a_ prefabricated design by 
Structo Schools Corp. (see sketches 
above), which, when completed this 
month, will cost something in excess 
of $1 million, including $47,655 for 
revisions and a $44,900 fee for the 
rejected plan. If Ashley’s original 
design had been reworked, eliminat- 
ing certain high-cost elements, there 
might have been no difference in 
cost between the two schools. Of 
course, this is not a comparison be- 
tween a “bad” school and a “good” 
school. Westport School Superin- 
tendent Gerhardt E. Rast says: “We 
think this school will work satisfac- 
torily for us.’’ But of the original 
design by Ashley, which was to bea 
campus plan, with five buildings 
(see sketches above), Dr. Rast says: 
“We really fell in love with that 
school.” 

Structo did have one real advan- 
tage to offer Westport: its schoo 
could be built in less time than Ash- 
ley’s. Completion was promised for 
the start of the 1957 fall semester, 
or five months after start of con- 
struction; actually, seven months 
were required. Ashley’s school would 
have taken 17 months. However, if 
construction of the Ashley school 
had begun on schedule—in August, 
1956—it could have been ready 2 
about the same time. The Structo 
design called for ready-made steel 
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curtain wall panels produced by US 
steel Homes, a division of US Steel 
Corp., and structural elements from 
US Steel’s American Bridge division. 
Structo had established similar 
agreements with other suppliers, 
heating, lighting, et al, representing 
in this instance, a total of about 62“ 
of the school’s components. 

The same factor which caused the 
cost to exceed $1 million also caused 
delay in construction: compromise. 
Westport could not accept the design 
of the Structo auditorium. Also, the 
heating units for two large areas, 
gymnasium and auditorium, had to 
be relocated to meet state fire re- 
quirements. So costs went up and 
time was lost, just as Structo had 
prophesied: “Any deviation from 
basic Structo design can influence 
costs upward. Speed and economy 
can only be achieved by adhering 
to standard Structo design.” 

In an engineering way, there was 
nothing unsound in the Structo sys- 
tem; it had been worked out in the 
most painstaking fashion by Struc- 
to, US Steel, and the Boston engi- 
neering consulting firm, Anderson, 
Nichols & Co., which founded Struc- 
to in 1955 and which still holds con- 
trolling interest in the company. 
Indeed, in its engineering detail, the 
system was a remarkable example 
of prefabrication. Its shortcoming 
was inflexibility ; major modification 
was virtually impossible. 


Planned prefabrication 


If the package school does not 
answer the great demand for more 
classroom space at reasonable cost, 
what is the alternative? For most 
manufacturers it is modular design, 
an idea which has been used for a 
full generation by school architects 
to simplify custom work. This means 
standardization not of buildings but 
of building components which can 
be incorporated in virtually any 
architectural design: f raming mem- 
bers, wall panels, floor and ceiling 
panels, lighting, chalkboards, stor- 
age partitions, etc., all designed to 
fit together. It is not an ideal alter- 
lative, by any means, because a 
modular” school does take longer 
to build than a package school. How- 
‘ver, it has proved to be the most 
Workable technique, allowing the 
Widest latitude in establishing a 
“sign which meets the needs of 
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an educational system, and at the 
same time permitting extensive use 
of prefabricated components. 

After two years of labor with its 
old system, Structo has concluded— 
as had others before—that a modu- 
lar scheme is vastly more suitable 
to the market’s diverse requirements. 
Since Westport, Structo has devel- 
oped a system of standard compo- 
nents with dimensions based on a 
1’ module. This is important, for it 
marks the end of one of the boldest 
ventures ever undertaken into the 
field of school prefabrication. 

Structo’s new idea is also impor- 
tant because of its ambitious goal: 
standardizing as many as 100% of a 
building’s components, with Structo 
acting as the middleman for all. 
Pleased with the potentialities of the 
new system, Structo’s Sales Vice 
President Clint Howell has set a 
target of 1,000 classrooms for next 
year, a whopping increase over the 
69 sold to date. Currently, only one 
other company in the US is ap- 
proaching this: Schoolmaker, Inc., 
of Ann Arbor, Mich., which has sold 
nine schools, but all in the Michigan 
area. Countless others, such as Fe- 
nestra, Owens-Illinois and Truscon 
steel division of Republic Steel 
Corp., have long accepted the tenets 
of modular design, but none has at- 
tempted to take on so many com- 
ponents. 

Structo’s new  supercoordinated 
system has some of the elements for 
which school boards and architects 
have been searching. Faster con- 
struction, for instance: Structo esti- 
mates that a 24-room school of the 
new modular type can be erected in 
193 working days, saving as much 
as a year over more conventional 
construction. Easier cost estimating: 
on the schools built to date, Structo 
has been able to estimate the cost 
of the building package within 114 
to 5%. 

Taking the new system’s 4’ module 
as the standard, room size can vary 
from a minimum clear-span width of 
8’ to a maximum of 48’. In length, 
it can vary from 8’ to any maximum. 
Such structural elements as girders, 
which had been custom-made in the 
old system, are now standardized in 
four sizes, from 8’ to 16’. Wall pan- 
els are 4’ wide, 12’ high, and are now 
placed on the exterior side of the 
columns, rather than between col- 


ums, in order to avoid certain insu- 
lation and joining problems. As for 
areas which are difficult to standard- 
ize, such as large auditoriums and 
gymnasiums, Structo will be happy 
if these are designed conventionally, 
using non-Structo materials. Thus, 
Structo believes the new system has 
design flexibility which the old sys- 
tem lacked. 

There are also subtle faults in any 
system like this, inherent elements, 
within the concept which, unless 
guarded against, could compromise 
both good architecture and good ed- 
ucation. For example, this approach 
to school design—of letting the engi- 
neering concept influence the educa- 
tional facility—could ultimately ex- 
ert a conservative influence on 
school architecture. This could hap- 
pen if a school board were inclined 
to select the “safe” design: the de- 
sign which was most predictable in 
cost, in appearance, in construction 
time. It could happen if the short- 
sighted board were more concerned 
with lower first costs and quicker 
construction than with the _ best- 
planned educational facility. It could 
happen if the board were hard- 
pressed financially and were most 
interested in the attractive financing 
scheme offered by the prefabricator 
and his allied banking organization 
(see “Money for Schools,” p. 166). 
None of these expedients, of course, 
has anything to do with whether or 
not the school is proper educational- 
ly and will be so recognized by any 
school board guarded in the prin- 
ciples of good business and good 
education. 

Granted, a good quasi-original de- 
sign can produce a good school. (All 
architects who deny quasi-original- 
ity please rise.) And such designs, 
on a national level, can probably 
raise the standard of school con- 
struction by encouraging those com- 
munities which now are satisfied 
with inferior schools to select better 
ones. But quasi-original design will 
probably never create great school 
architecture, because the bold new 
idea does not spring from the piec- 
ing together of predesigned com- 
ponents of rigidly fixed dimensions. 

The best examples of school design 
derive directly from education’s re- 
quirements, deftly changing as edu- 
cation changes. Thus, it is education 
which dictates the architecture of 
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PREFABRICATION 


education. Is this fact in opposition 
to the philosophy of prefabrication, 
which demands standard compo- 
nents, stacked by the thousand for 
quick delivery? In part, it does op- 
pose, for there can be no guarantee 
that today’s stockpile will be wanted 
tomorrow. As William Caudill says: 
“It would be tragic if manufacturers 
stockpiled materials for five years, 
because, inevitably, somebody will 
come along with new materials 
which are better.” 

On the other hand, there is no 
need or justification for a five-year 
stockpile. The need is for a multi- 
tude of standard components, in 
even greater variety than exist now. 
Cost-conscious architects will con- 
tinue to snap them up, as they have 
for years. And market-conscious 
manufacturers, tuned to the imme- 
diate needs of building, will continue 
to modify, to improve, to redesign 
these components, in order to reduce 
their costs or to make them more 
facile elements at the site. 

But in this architectural approach 
to standardization it is the design 
which determines the materials to 
be used, not the materials dictating 
the design. Indeed, if there is no 
standard material to meet a particu- 
lar design requirement, the creative 
architect will invent one; in time, it 
too may well become a standard. 

Some of the most economical and 
most lauded schools built in the US 
during the past decade have come 
from this kind of design: Georgia’s 
Riverbend Elementary School, by 
Stevens & Wilkinson; the Bar Har- 
bor High School, in Maine, by 
Alonzo J. Harriman; the schools in 
Bellevue, Wash., by Naramore, Bain, 
Brady & Johanson. If it were not for 
the architect’s ability to integrate 
standard components into a new de- 
sign, the cost of the “custom” school 
would now be as out of reach as 
the tailor-made suit. But, like the 
tailor-made suit, they do take longer 
to make—even those which use a 
great number of standard compo- 
nents. (A typical high school, cost- 
ing $3 million, may require 1,500 
shop drawings, and many confer- 
ences between the structural engi- 
neer and the steel fabricator.) 
This sort of negotiation takes time, 
whereas a prefabricated school of 
fixed dimensions can avoid weeks of 
such delays. 
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Prefabrication tomorrow 

If we were set up as the British 
are, with a federal Ministry of Edu- 
cation which assists local authorities 
in their school-building programs, 
we might avoid a few of these pains 
of an evolving school-building tech- 
nology. In Britain, where prefabri- 
cation is now well-established, there 
is no serious conflict between educa- 
tion and prefabrication. But there 
are basic differences between the 
American and British philosophies 
of education and production. For 
example, the British Ministry of 
Education sets a ceiling on school- 
building costs, determines space per 
pupil, assists local groups with fi- 
nancing. Also, the Ministry is en- 
gaged in research to develop more 
economical building methods, in- 
cluding prefabrication. With its 
authority, the Ministry has been 
able to reduce schoolbuilding costs 
by 20% since 1949, while building 
costs generally have risen 50%. In 
cooperation with architects, local 
authorities, and a manufacturer— 
who might be a specialist in aircraft 
construction with no experience in 
building—the Ministry sets into 
motion a whole new prefabricated 
school system: structural elements, 
panels, utilities. It is a contrac- 
tural arrangement, with no bidding 
among manufacturers. The objective 
is simply to get more schools built, 
to stimulate new ideas in school de- 
sign, and to reduce building costs. 
Since 1946, when the program got 
under way, about 15% of Britain’s 
school facilities have been prefab. 

Although the British plan cannot 
be transplanted to the US, lessons 
in engineering can be learned from 
it. One American observer, Archi- 
tect John McLeod, of Washington’s 
McLeod & Ferrara, proposes an 
American-British round table on 
prefabrication, which would include 
American and British architects and 
prefabricators and the Ministry of 
Education. (In England this sum- 
mer, McLeod talked with a British 
architect, who was unaware of the 
make-up of the American school 
board and equally hazy on the 
board’s important role in the crea- 
tion of every new US. school. 
Startled, the British architect said: 
“But this is not a problem for the 
ordinary citizen. This is a problem 
for specialists.’’) 





It may be years before we work 
out an American version of prefab. 
rication, combining mass production 
and rapid construction with good de. 
sign, i.e., that which meets specific 
community needs. And as we juggle 
these three little balls, we must also 
learn to juggle a fourth—the most 
fragile of all—competition, meaning 
competition among many manufac. 
turers, many contractors and many 
design ideas, the element which is 
missing in the British system. Cur. 
rent US techniques, which make use 
of certain of these elements, repre- 
sent an important advance. 


“Eventually,” says William Cav- 
dill, “we should be able to write our 
specifications—design the building 
and select the materials we want to 
use—and then, with automation, the 
manufacturers will give us the 
necessary elements. In other words, 
further development of mass pro- 
duction methods, both in the factory 
and at the site, will result in new 
materials of limitless shapes, and 
savings in time and cost on the job.” 
Caudill feels that the next great step 
by American industry will lead to 
the creation of whole integrated 
building sections ‘“‘with heating, 
lighting and textural elements con- 
tained in them.” 


It is the architect, often industry's 
greatest critic, who now applauds in- 
dustry for its progress, though tem- 
pering praise with warnings of 
pitfalls. Says John McLeod, for ex- 
ample: “What I would propose to 
industry is this: concentrate on 
producing more and more complete 
assemblies of component parts of 
structures and accessories, so that 
advantages of mass production in 
reduced costs and accelerated de- 
livery schedules will benefit all. The 
advantages are obvious: a wide 
range of selection among products, 
retention of traditional practices of 
competitive pricing and public bid- 
ding, and, most important of all, 
freedom to plan a school building, 
using these standard components, 
but in such a way that it will fune 
tion for the betterment of the educa- 
tional processes, rather than to 
strangle them.” 


Next month, FoRuM will show one archi- 
tect’s approach to school prefabrication: 
Ernest Kump’s Miramonte (Calif.) High 
School. 
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There are three approaches 


to prefabrication. Which will be used 
for tomorrow’s schools? 


1. Classroom _ prefabrica- 
tion: Rooms of fixed size fit 
together like blocks. Construc- 
tion time: about three months. 
But fixed design cannot be al- 
tered to meet special educa- 
tional needs, because design 
changes increase school cost. 


2. Component _prefabrica- 
tion: A pre-engineered system 
of prefabricated parts, based 
on a fixed module, usually 4’ 
or 5’. More flexible than No. 
1, but design must conform to 
system’s limits, must evolve 


from fixed module. Construc- 
tion time: four to ten months. 


3. Custom prefabrication: 
The most flexible approach, 
starts with educational needs, 
evolves a basic design, then a 
standard module. Because many 
components are standardized, 
they can be prefabricated to 
architect’s specifications. This 
technique costs no more than 
others, when quality is com- 
parable, but usually requires 
more time. School here, by 
Eberle Smith, took 12 months. 
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The next 14 pages highlight ten new buildings 
which make important contributions to the emerging revolution 
in high school organization and appearance 


The postwar rise in the birthrate is 
just 12 years old, which means it is 
lapping at the high schools. In fact, 
it is lapping at a great many high 
schools that do not exist yet—which 
is why the next few years will have 
to be the greatest period of high 
school construction in our history. 
An estimated 154,000 additional 
high school classrooms, plus the 
general and activities areas to go 
with them, will be needed just to 
accommodate the 4 million increase 
in high school enrollment by 1965. 

The next few years may well 
prove to be a great period of high 
school construction in another sense 
too. For at last, 15 years behind the 
design revolution that has trans- 
formed the elementary school, the 
high school has entered upon its own 
design revolution. About time too, 
considering the changes in educa- 
tional philosophy and practice and 
the vastly different composition of 
the student body since the days of 
the old “academy” which once, twice 
or thrice removed has continued to 
| Serve as the prototype for most sec- 
ondary school buildings. 

Many of the visible signs of 
emerging revolution in high school 
organization and appearance may be 
Seen in the photographs and draw- 
igs on the following pages. 


Outdoor forum is the central 
feature of Tantasqua High 
School. For more on this 
School and its site, see p. 154. 


Design for teen-agers 


Behind these strikingly visible 
changes — indeed the reason for 
them — is the fact that architects 
and their official clients on school 
boards and educational staffs have 
been giving some new and intensive 
thought to the nature of the high 
schools’ ultimate clients, the teen- 
agers, on the premise that a school 
which works with the adolescent’s 
grain, instead of at cross-purposes 
to it, will do a more successful job of 
educating him. 

Here are some of the observations 
influencing the design of new high 
schools such as those shown on the 
succeeding pages: teen-agers are 
sociable to the point of being herd 
creatures; they want and need con- 
gregating and milling areas. But 
they are also socially uncertain and 
need strong hints from their sur- 
roundings on the manners expected 
of them. They want independence 
but decidedly not the independence 
that results from anonymity, so they 
need chances to assert themselves in 
a rooted, intimate grouping. When 
they need help, they need it from an 
adult close to them, not from a front 
office. They are everlastingly curi- 
ous, and the school ought to take 
constructive advantage of this trait. 
They are painfully self-doubting and 
need wide and encouraging oppor- 
tunities to test out their talents. 
Above all, they need to feel status 
and pride, the sense that “I count,” 
that there is some dignity involved 
in being what they are. 


If schools designed to take ac- 
count of what a teen-ager is and 
needs proved to be more expensive 
than schools designed from a cus- 
tomary program of secondary school 
facilities, there would be no hope. of 
the newer approach making a dent, 
however desirable it might be. But 
the fact is that the rethought high 
schools rate consistently higher in 
space efficiency (the fundamental 
item in economy) than the routine 
high schools, and are frequently, 
though not necessarily, lower even 
in costs per square foot, too. This is 
not because there is anything in- 
herently either cheaper or more ex- 
pensive about designing around the 
teen-agers’ natures and needs. Ra- 
ther, it is because any new approach 
to an architectural problem inescap- 
ably leads to hard new thoughts 
about all aspects of the problem. 
Real economy never comes without 
hard thought; it does come remark- 
ably often as the accompaniment to 
a basic reassessment of purposes, 
programs and possibilities — to tak- 
ing nothing for granted. 

The new schools are already con- 
vincingly demonstrating that they 
lead to quite a different category of 
economy—reduction of vandalism. 
This is without doubt the most 
heartening type of economy they 
could yield, not only as a matter of 
money and morals, but also as a 
signal that the new concepts of how 
to work with the teen-agers’ natures 
are probably on the right track. 
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base out of the old idea of the home room 


Home rooms in this 1,000-student 
junior high are in pairs—each pair 
has a humanities classroom and a 
science classroom and its own dis- 
tinctive court. Students belonging 
to one of these home-room group- 
ings spend about a third of the 
day in each of the paired classrooms, 
and the other third in specialized 
areas such as shops, music and gym- 
hasium. 

The point of this arrangement 
is to gentle down the abrupt transi- 
tion of the junior high student, who 
is jumped from the elementary 
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classroom, in which he spent the 
school day, into the sometimes be- 
wilderingly mobile high school pro- 
gram. Another advantage is the 
scheme’s efficiency. Classes of less 
than 30 pupils are feasible without 
an increase in square footage or in 
teachers because the scheme permits 
what the administrators call ‘‘maxi- 
mum utilization of facilities.” 
Courts and classroom pairs are 
checkerboarded, yielding pleasant 
corridors along which one side or 
the other is always open to a court 
view. The home-room pairs have 
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brick and block bearing walls and 
bar joist roof framing. 

Outside the central “village” of 
home rooms, each department has 
its own character, and the school as 
a whole is a particularly nice exam- 
ple of structural differences based 
on economy being employed for 
architectural emphasis. The special 
areas make maximum use of steel in 
tepsien-te-weduce cost: in the gym 
balance girder 
ary by channel 
diagonals from which center gabled 
beams are hung; in the cafeteria 
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- kingpost trusses. Jn each case 
the @ members are 
painted in brilliant red, blue, yellow 
or turquoise so that students, wheth- 
er or not they understand the princi- 
ples, will at least be aware that the 
emphasized members are distinctive 
and special elements in the struc- 
ture. Besides, the color looks good, 
though the lights are clumsy. 
Plymouth Community Junior High 
School, Plymouth, Mich. Architects 


and engineers: Eberle M. Smith, bea 0 ’ cs an “t 
Assoc. Inc. Contractor: Palmer- he ide ag E sal dal 
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Home bases here are three high schools in 
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Like other across-the-board “little 
school” schemes, this plan for a 
senior high school aims to keep stu- 
dent groups reasonably small and 
intimate; but at the same time the 
scheme assures a range of ages by 
maintaining a three-grade-level so- 
ciety for each group. 

Here an enrollment which will 
eventually reach 1,800 or 2,000 is 
separated into three little schools of 
600-plus students each, not by grade 
level, but by cross-section of the 
school as a whole. The little-school 
units are complete, each having even 


miniature 


its own home economics room. The 
three truss-framed _link-buildings 
beside the little schools are student 
common areas equipped for TV 
teaching; the central TV antenna is 
atop the circular library which is 
centered in the academic quadrangle. 
(Activities quadrangle is at the 
other end.) 

Garinger High School, Charlotte, 
N.C. Architects: A. G. Odell Jr. & 
Assoc. Consultants: educational, 
Engelhardt, Engelhardt, Leggett & 
Cornell; mechanical, W. P. Wells; 
electrical, John Bolen. 
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Vistas and variety are calculated to instill pride 


San Angelo’s high school, now under 
construction, would be notable in 
any case as one of the first air-con- 
ditioned high schools, and most 
especially as an air-conditioned cam- 
pus plan. But it is equally note- 
worthy for demonstrating that large 
size, together with the most demand- 
ing technical requirements, need not 
entail sacrifice of first-rate educa- 
tional planning or of amenities. 
San Angelo’s 2,000 students will 
be organized by grade level into sep- 
arate academic buildings having 
special facilities in common. Not 
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only were the buildings themselves 
carefully studied, but so were the 
spaces between, so each vista would 
excite pleasure and _ instill pride. 
Among the prospects are a lake in 
the academic area, a garden court 
for the electives unit, an outdoor 
terrace for dining, a river view from 
the library. Most classroom view 
windows (gray glass) are at right 
angles to the exterior walls, in spa- 
cious sun-protected recesses. (See 
p. 168 for this and other data on 
school air-conditioning design.) In 
hot San Angelo, air conditioning is 









almost a necessity, but putting it 
into a decentralized building scheme 
might seem, offhand, as going too 
far. Yet the full construction cost, 
including fees, is $13.82 per sq. ft., 
very reasonable for the area. 

San Angelo Senior High School, 
San Angelo, Tex. Architects: Cau- 
dill, Rowlett, Scott & Assoc. Associ- 
ate architect: Max D. Lovett. Con- 
sultants: structural, Edward F. 
Nye; mechanical and electrical, J. W. 


Hall Jr.; acoustical, Richard N. 
Lane. Contractor: Rose Construc- 
tion Co. 
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A main corridor becomes a cohesive Main Street 


Architect Minoru Yamasaki has a 
teen-age daughter in junior high, 
and this fact has literally brought 
home to him the value and import- 
ance to teen-agers of by-the-way, 
between-class_ sociability. Out of 
these observations plus discussions 
with the school superintendent came 
this plan for a wide, skylit Main 
Street linking common rooms—gym, 
Re taped AN homemaking, 
shop, art, library and administra- 
tion. Livened with color, bold signs, 
${ display cases and center benches, 
/ Main Street will afford curiosity- 
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catching views into activity rooms 
and tranquil glimpses, at intervals, 
into garden courts. 

Outdoors, a public square is the 
center of things, with classroom 
buildings, six rooms to a unit, lead- 
ing off its walk. 

Benjamin Franklin Junior High, 
Wayne, Mich. Architects: Yama- 
saki, Leinweber & Assoc. Consult- 
ants: structural, Richard McClurg 
Assoc.; civil, Mason L. Brown & 
Son; acoustical, Bolt, Beranek & 
Newman, Inc. Contractor: Darin 
& Armstrong, Inc. 
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Curiosity, stimulated by design, creates a “course” 
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At Edgemont High, glass walls are 
designed for looking into, not just 
out of. This catering to the teen- 
agers’ curiosity has not led to dis- 
fruption; on the contrary the super- 
fintendent credits it with aiding 
education. For instance, although 
the arts and shop unit was designed 
for separate courses— fine arts, 





homemaking and shop — students 
and teachers in each of these rooms 
became so interested in work in 
the others that the very wide-awake 
administration here devised a uni- 
fied and very popular course called 


“home arts” which uses the facilities 
of all three rooms in common. 

This, incidentally, is one of the 
first applications of the unified “core 
curriculum” idea to subjects other 
than the humanities and sciences. 

Edgemont Junior-Senior High, 
Greenburgh, N.Y. Architect: War- 
ren Ashley. Site planner: Charles 
Currier. Consultants: educational, 
Engelhardt, Engelhardt, Leggett & 
Cornell; structural and mechanical, 
Marchant & Minges; acoustical, Bolt, 
Beranek & Newman, Inc. Contrac- 
tor: Stewart M. Muller. 
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Site irregularities are natural places for outdoor congregation 


: ALEXANDRE GEORGES 


This New England high school 
makes very clever use of its site 
with two exceptions, whicn will be 
dealt with later. 

One slope between hillocks pro- 
vides a central school forum, bor- 
dered on one side Dy an upper-level 
covered walk with store and student 
council headquarters beneath, on the 
other by the forum-level cafeteria, 
at the end by the upper-level library. 
This forum, although it has not yet 
come up to original expectations of 
service as a regional cultural ad- 
junct for adults too, is being made 
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the most of by students for informal 


gathering, lunchtime milling and 
parties. The photo on p. 144 shows 
it in customary use. A second de- 
pression forms a big outdoor amphi- 
theater behind the Waittsonieback® 
“ay¥op of the earth-arching gym. To 
salvage this hollow, a brook had to 
be dammed and thereby still another 
asset was created, a pond usable for 
nature study part of*tht*$@ison, for 
skating the rest. 

One exception to the sensitive site 
use is the formal drive and turn- 
around in front of the forum—it 


misleads cars away from the real 
entrance and also separates the 
school visually from its little lake. 
It’s a mental hangover from monu- 
mentality. Another exception is the 
silly stair down into the forum—the 
architect had drawn a full-width 
flight of steps that would have made 
a grandstand. 

Otherwise the ideally large 116- 
acre site is laid out most intelligent- 
ly with garden plots adjacent to 
home economics, construction space 
to shops, and unspoiled opportunity 
for forestry, surveying, hydrostatics 


and natural history. Now that the 
big push is over to get the school 
built (five municipalities cooperat- 
ing) the steam seems to have tem- 
porarily gone out of civic efforts to 
make the most of these potentiali- 
ties. They await really creative use. 

Tantasqua Regional High School, 
Sturbridge, Mass. Architects : George 
H. Stoner; Anderson-Nichols & Co. 
Consultants: educational, Engel- 
hardt, Engelhardt, Leggett & Cor- 
nell; acoustical, Bolt, Beranek & 
Newman, Inc. Contractor: Louis 
Neri Construction Co. 
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Eating time can be a civilized time, or anyway sociable 


If there is anything most teen-agers 
like to do, it is to eat. But mass eat- 
ing is generally raucous, messy eat- 
ing. In both these secondary schools, 
the way teen-agers themselves like 
to eat—socially—has been exploited 
to abet the way their mentors want 
them to eat: in polite and civilized 
fashion. The idea works well in both 
schools, although the two systems 
are quite different. 

In Tyler, Tex. (illustrated above) 


| food is supplied from a central kit- 


chen but transported in carts to 
each of the three grades’ multipur- 


tee 
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}- pose rooms instead of being doled 
stout in a central cafeteria. Students 


‘push the carts, dispense the food, 
act as cashiers, return debris. Mean- 
time other students have arranged 
furniture for dining and rearrange 
it later for academic use. The system 
has been in operation two years and 
is endorsed by the principal for 
speed, civilized atmosphere, quiet 
and general morale. 

Incidentally, the use of carts did 
not impose a requirement of level 
walkways in this campus plan school. 
Walks ramp gently with level “land- 
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ings” only at intervals. This device 
has worked out fine. 

Andrews, Tex. (illustrated on the 
opposite page) has something closer 
to the customary cafeteria. But 
changes in floor level, furnishings 


and atmosphere divide the room 
into.an upper-level section with the 


eloved booths-and~a higher-toned 
lower lev j bles, adjoining an 


outdoor diging terrace. 
these schools 1s” ny means high 
cost, yet here effective, workable 
ways have been found to make what 
is often the most deplorable part of 














the school day a contributing part 
of the educational process. 

J. W. Moore Junior High School, 
Tyler, Tex. Architects: Caudill, Row- 
lett, Scott & Assoc.; associated ar- 
chitects: Bruce & Russell. Landscape 
architect, Robert F. White. Contrac- 
tor: Clanahan Construction Co. 

Andrews Student Center, addition 
to Andrews, Tex. high school. Archi- 
tects: Caudill, Rowlett, Scott & 
Assoc. Contractor: R. G. Farrell. 

Consultants for both _ schools: 
mechanical, J. W. Hall Jr.; struc- 
tural, A. M. Martin. 
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Much opportunity in little space 


Death Valley (pop. 150) has the 
sroblem of the small high school, 
with a vengeance. How would you 
provide 21 students (gathered in 
from a 65-mi. radius) with a com- 
plete program, ranging from shop to 
college preparatory, along with the 
other activities of high school life? 

‘The threedingeniously convertible, 
¢Hexagonal classrooms. zeach have 


\\three. speciabiaed: @ittéves which can 


be closed with slide-up chalkboard 
and tackboard panels. The multipur- 
pose room is equipped for physical 
education, music, drama, lunch, as- 
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semblies and Saturday night movies. 
Tennis, archery, horseshoe pitching, 
golf and volley ball are pursued out- 
side. The climate is as harsh as the 
rough, wild country, with severe, 
sand-laden cold winds in winter, so 
the plan curves in a sheltering J 
around the patio. 

Death Valley Union High School, 
Shoshone, Calif. Architect: Robert 
Trask Cox. Consultants: §S. H. 
Neilsen, structural; H. C. Vanden 
Bossche, civil; F. K. Sampson, elec- 
trical; Nack & Sunderland, mechan- 
ical. Contractor: Brennen Const. Co. 




















Much dignity and charm in little scope 


PHOTOS: ERNEST BRAUN 


For this 1,000-student junior high 

on a steep 81,4-acre plot, the archi- 

tect used to the full the third dimen- 

sion. Stepping the buildings reduced 

apparent bulk, let gardens into the 

mass, loosened circulation and saved 

meager level space for athletics. ay. 
Adams Junior High School, Rich- okt yaa 

mond, Calif. Architect: John Carl “ot ad 

Warnecke. Landscape architects: 

Eckbo, Royston & Williams. Con- zs yy sian | 

sultants: structural, Wildman & Rds | 2 Se : ZN eS 

Morris; mechanical, D. A. Codding- 

ton; electrical, Smith-Garthorne; 

acoustics, Bolt, Beranek & Newman. 


Scoala 
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The Hagerstown 
experiment 


A typical school system tries out a host 


of learning aids, from general education laboratories 
and ‘“‘showcase”’ classrooms to the first full-scale 
teaching by closed-circuit TV 


160 





Perhaps the most closely watched 
educational plant in the US today 
is a collection of 48 elementary and 
high schools spread across the roll- 
ing piedmont of the Blue Ridge 
around Hagerstown, Md. For over 
a year now hundreds of professional 
visitors—teachers, administrators, 
architects, newsmen, training offi- 
cers—have trooped through the little 
white frame headquarters of the 
Washington County Board of Edu- 
cation on the outskirts of town, to 
see for themselves what has been 
heralded as the educational wonder 
of the age: a whole public school 
system taught by TV. 

With its first hectic year behind 
and some of the technical kinks 
worked out, Hagertown’s now fam- 
ous experiment in closed-circuit tele- 
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vision suggests some interesting 
changes in education (see p. 164). 

In the meantime, the school board, 
the hard-working superintendent of 
schools, William Brish, and Wash- 
ington, D.C. Architects McLeod & 
Ferrara are quietly developing some 
provocative ideas in the design of 
schools themselves. Probably the 
most striking is the growth and 
metamorphisis of the “little school” 
idea in Hagerstown’s big new high 
schools. In South High (photos) 
and in others under construction or 
planned, groups of classrooms are 
centered around flexible all-purpose 
spaces that each grade can use as its 
own workshop for joint projects, or 
transform into a little theater by 
means of a folding stage and cur- 
tain, or use as a TV classroom, a 
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meeting hall, or even a lunchroom, 
depending on the curriculum and 
time of day. 

Hagerstown is also experimenting 
with the campus plan, breaking 
down high schools for 1,400 and 
1,600 students into buildings and 
courts of manageable human scale, 
grouped around a central library 
and outdoor amphitheater (over- 
leaf). In another development, spe- 
cial workrooms for arts and crafts, 
cooking and sewing are placed in 
key positions near cafeteria and 
auditorium and opened up with 
glass to show students passing in 
the hall what others are doing. Be- 
hind the scenes, school plants run 
smoothly on 480-volt electrical dis- 
tribution stepped down to usable 
power where needed (which has 
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Learning labs are the nucleus 
of Hagerstown’s “little school” 
development. Well-equipped labs 
in the new South High (photo 
and top sketch) can be used 
by surrounding classrooms for 
research and discussion groups, 
tape recordings and visual aids, 
basic arts, crafts and science, 
dramatics (on folding stage), 
student or teacher conferences 
(in glass cubicles), remedial 
TV lessons. In North High 
under construction (middle 
sketch) larger labs can be 
merged into central dining-as- 
sembly area with stage. In 
proposed Boonsboro Junior 
High (bottom sketch) long 
general-use core between class- 
rooms includes divisible dining- 
assembly hall with central 
stage, flanked by glassed 
courts. Beyond these are the 
labs, and end cores for confer- 
ence, guidance, and toilet rooms. 
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proved some $25,000 cheaper to in- 
stall), one-pipe 240° hot-water heat- 
ing, automatic program control of 
lighting, ventilation and clock sys- 
tems. 

South Hagerstown High, finished 
last year at a cost of some $2.5 mil- 
lion (a reported $16 per sq. ft.), 
embodies basic teaching concepts 
worked out through six months of 
research and meetings between 
board and staff members, architects, 
consultants, teachers, principals and 
interested citizens. Says Architect 
John McLeod: “The general feeling 
was that there must be a better way 


A. VERNON DAVIS 
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SOUTH HAGERSTOWN HIGH SCHOOL & JUNIOR COLLEGE, Hagerstown, Md. 
WASHINGTON COUNTY BOARD OF EDUCATION: John M. Baer, president; 
William M. Brish, superintendent of schools 


ARCHITECTS: McLeod & Ferrara 


EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANTS: Engelhardt, Engelhardt, Leggett & Cornell 
ENGINEERS: Beall & LeMay (structural), Kluckhuhn, Cobb & McDavid 
(mechanical, electrical), Bolt, Beranek & Newman (acoustical) 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT: Donald Call 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Norman S§. Earley & Son 


of arranging rooms than on a strict- 
ly departmentalized basis of subject 
matter. This led to the concept of a 
group of teachers working as a team 
with several hundred students, in a 
special projects area planned for 
this purpose. It was agreed to try 
two working models, for freshmen 
and sophomores, within the South 
High plan, and apply the experience 
to a future North High. Now we are 
expanding and improving the con- 
cept to take in all four grades.” 

In the new schools, classrooms for 
languages, math, science and social 
studies are arranged around a well- 


equipped “general education labora- 
tory.” The four or five teachers in- 
volved operate as a small faculty 
under a “little-school” coordinator, 
holding their own staff meetings, 
planning correlation and coordina- 
tion of the different subjects, map- 
ping out individual guidance prob- 
lems. Says Superintendent Brish: 
“It makes for a controlled and flex- 
ible program in which students be- 
gin to see how various subjects fit 
together. This way we gain the effi- 
ciency, variety and broad facilities 
of a large school, and the intimacy 
and flexibility of a small one.” 
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Integral part of South High is 
the first unit of Hagerstown’s 
new junior college (far left in 
photo below) which has six 
classrooms and administration 
on the upper floor and student 
lounge with sliding glass walls 
on the lower floor. Blue porce- 
lain enamel curtain walls in- 
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stead of yellow set it off from 
high school, where its students 
use the library, cafeteria, gym, 
lab and shop facilities pending 
its own possible expansion on 
acreage to the left. Inter- 
mingling stimulates closer staff 
work, encourages the idea of a 
continuing education. 


““Showcase’”’ classrooms in 
South High invite interest of 
all students on their way to 
and from the cafeteria, audi- 
torium and gym. Homemaking 
rooms seen at the left of the 
photo (above) have their own 
“shop window” facing the din- 
ing area. Behind the glass to 
the right, various types of 
home kitchens can be seen in 
use above the shelves where 


cafeteria-bound students stop 
to leave their textbooks. On 
the other side of the cafeteria, 
an arts and crafts suite (photo, 
below) with its own sculpture 
garden, attracts students pass- 
ing on all sides. In the pro- 
posed Boonsboro school, still 
more classrooms will be opened 
up to central common rooms 
with glass above counter 
height. 


PHOTOS: FRED J. MAROON 
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Hagerstown’s TV trial: better learning at lower cost? 


At the new South Hagerstown High, 
and at 22 older schools in the Wash- 
ington County system this year, 
some 12,000 elementary children and 
teen-agers are getting part cf their 
daily lessons by 21” picture tube. 
Behind this rather remarkable fact 
lurk the multimillion dollar ques- 
tions:.can TV actually improve the 
quality of learning, and can it help 
offset the growing shortage of 
teachers and classrooms? 

Of the increasing variety of edu- 
cational television projects around 
the country, Hagerstown is probably 
the closest to finding out what TV 
can and cannot do for secondary 
education. After a year of operation, 
stimulated by summer workshops 
before and after, there are some in- 
teresting indications. 


Livelier lessons 


There is little doubt that Hagers- 
town’s televised lessons, piped from 
central studios to outlying schools, 
can make a teacher especially tal- 
ented in the presentation of ideas 
available to many students instead 
of just a few. Even more important, 
the handful of “TV teachers,” freed 
from routine school duties, have had 
more time to concentrate on re- 
search, preparation and better ways 
to present their particular subjects. 
Most TV lessons, the Hagerstown 
staff feels, tend to have more stimu- 
lating introductions, more interest- 
ing developments and clearer con- 
clusions than before, and ideas are 
animated by new kinds of visual 
props the teachers make up them- 
selves. The most striking by-product 
of the television experiment, says 
Superintendent Brish, is that teach- 
ers are rethinking the whole educa- 
tional process as they have not since 
college—criticizing techniques, in- 
venting new “visuals,” enthusiastic- 
ally swapping ideas after class. 

As for the students, Hagerstown 
teachers feel that TV encourages 
greater concentration, not so much 
because of its glamor, but because 
the TV teacher seems to be looking 
each student in the eye, has pre- 
pared a tighter and more interesting 
lesson, and cannot be distracted by 
the usual classroom interruptions. 
Said one teen-ager: “You have to pay 


attention; if you don’t get it while 
it’s going on, it’s gone.” TV can also 
magnify objects difficult to see in 
the classroom: test-tube reactions, 
graphic matter, microscope slides. 
Although no official progress re- 
port or interim evaluation of the 
scheduled five-year experiment has 
been completed as yet, teachers re- 
port that students in some TV classes 
have been able to cover as much as 
six or eight weeks more material 
during the school year than they 
were before. Other classes are mak- 
ing a higher percentage of good 
grades, and still others are making 
greater use of the library. 
Hagerstown has also been able to 
tie into its regular TV courses guest 
appearances that would have been 
difficult to obtain on a one-classroom 
basis: local politicians, industrial- 
ists, weather, forestry and farm ex- 
perts, even a local florist, who 
showed several hundred science stu- 
dents, in closeups, how to use decor- 
atively the plant life they had been 
studying. Outside the regular cur- 
riculum, local church and youth 
leaders have held classroom TV 
series on adolescent problems, col- 
lege representatives and armed 
forces recruiters have explained 
after-graduation choices to the stu- 
dents, and programs on languages 
and folk arts have been staged with 
the help of foreign visitors. As part 
of this broadening supplementary 
program, cable has been laid to the 
public museum, library and hotel, 
and schoolmen look forward to the 
untapped fields of adult education 
and school-community relations. 


The cost of learning 


Can TV save teachers? So far 
Hagerstown has had to add a hand- 
ful of technical personnel rather 
than subtract teaching staff, but one 
outside estimate of the long-range 
potential saving runs as high as 100 
or 125 out of the 700-odd teaching 
positions now in the system. TV is 
not replacing the classroom teacher, 
although in some instances it allows 
more students to watch a TV lesson 
under the supervision of a single 
classroom teacher, freeing other 
teachers for other duties. Classroom 
teachers are still very much needed 


to lead discussion periods before and 
after the TV lessons (which average 
about 20 minutes), to provide indi- 
vidual guidance, to administer tests, 
and to work out the over-all course 
with the TV teacher. They also fill 
out a “feedback” checklist after 
each telecast, criticizing content, 
presentation and reception. So far, 
no student receives more than three 
TV lessons during his six one-hour 
class periods a day, and most get 
only one or two. 


Behind the screens 


Detailed information on the cost 
of closed circuit school television is 
difficult to determine at this early 
date, though estimates of the five- 
year pilot project run up to $1 mil- 
lion. Fifty-two members of the 
Radio Electronics Television Manu- 
facturers Assn. are reported to have 
donated $250,000 of equipment, in- 
cluding most of the 1,000 standard 
commercial receiving sets scheduled 
for eventual use by 18,000 students 
in all 48 schools. They have also 
given the elaborate camera and con- 
trol equipment now in use in five 
central studios in a remodeled shop 
building back of the school board, 
and for a sixth channel for televis- 
ing film. The Chesapeake and Poto- 
mac Telephone Co., with the techni- 
cal help of Bell Laboratories, has 
strung much of the system’s even- 
tual 110 mi. of coaxial cable without 
charging rental rates, which the 
Hagerstown experiment could help 
determine. Washington County is 
paying “normal” remodeling and 
maintenance costs. The Ford Foun- 
dation’s Fund for the Advancement 
of Education is contributing to the 
salaries of added staff and to the 
continuing evaluation of the project. 
Every Friday TV Guide magazine 
distributes free copies of a special 
Washington County school edition to 
all students, listing time, channel and 
teacher, and describing the content 
of each TV lesson to be given the 
following week—an educational in- 
novation that has not gone unnoticed 
at school or at home. Equipment will 
soon be at hand to experiment with 
large-screen projection TV, and the 
cable has been tested and found 
capable of carrying color. 
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TV teacher Mildred Vance 
(above) now gives her special 
lesson on “Snow” to 554 sixth- 


graders instead of one class- 
room of 30, using as many as 
28 new “visuals” she invented. 
A producer watches the moni- 
tors in an adjacent control 
booth, directs two cameramen 
and the prop assistant (usual- 
ly local junior college students) 
according to teacher’s prear- 
ranged TV script, and selects 
the image for transmission. 
Five studios behind the Board 
of Education headquarters 
(plan right) and g sixth chan- 
nel for films can send simul- 
taneously through the coaxial 
cable linking the schools (dia- 
gram). While Mrs. Vance is 
speaking, 80 students in a TV 
classroom at South High re- 
ceive another telecast in 11th- 
grade history (below). 
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So far, tight money has not hurt school building. 
But high interest rates and a shaky local tax structure 
raise the question: How will we pay for our schools? 


Building money is mostly borrowed 
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Capital funds for school building totaled over 
$2.8 billion in the school year ended last sum- 
mer, and nearly 72% of this money came from 
borrowed funds (chart, above). Although bor- 
rowing as a percentage of all capital funds 
has fallen off slightly in the past two years, 
total borrowings are at an all-time high. This 
puts more pressure than ever on local capital 
budgets when coupled with the highest inter- 
est rates on school bonds in 25 years (chart, 
below). 


Rates on school bonds are over 4% 
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Money for schools 


Never in recent memory have the 
men who build the nation’s schools 
been so preoccupied with money. 
Never have they scrambled so des- 
perately for it, or strained their in- 
genuities so hard to devise means of 
getting it while still steering clear of 
the maze of hazards that makes pub- 
lic school financing something of a 
fiscal jungle. 

While the problem of the highest 
interest rates in 25 years focuses 
public attention on the question of 
how much we will have to pay for 
schools, it poses some other equally 
provocative questions. Most basic of 
these is how we will pay for schools, 
both in terms of raising money ini- 
tially and the ultimate source of 
funds. The problem boils down to 
this: 
>Is the traditional method of rais- 
ing school building money, via long- 
term bonds, too costly, particularly 
now? And are various alternatives 
—short-term financing, leaseback 
arrangements — really advisable? 
They usually cost more, in the long 
run, than long-term bonds, and skirt 
the whole issue of unrealistic debt 
restrictions. 
>Is the traditional source of school 
funds, local property taxation, really 
adequate to support our exploding 
school building program? There is 
increasing evidence that these taxes 
are not flexible enough to do the 





Some of the material for this article was gleaned 
from basic research done for a publie service book 
on school building sponsored by the Aluminum Co. 
of America to be published next year. 


whole job, and that the states, and 
possibly the federal government, 
must assume a mounting share of 
the cost of school building. 

The latter question is the more 
basic of the two, yet it has been ob- 
scured by the concern over interest 
rates. This concern is greater than 
need be, say experienced economists 
and investment bankers. There is no 
real money shortage, they say, as 
evidenced by the fact that any school 
district willing to pay the market 
price can get its money. The figures 
back up this argument. This year 
there will be an estimated 69,200 
classrooms built, at an estimated 
cost of $2.8 billion. 

The concern over interest is 
understandable, however, when you 
realize how large a factor public 
schools have become in most state 
and local capital budgets. This year’s 
capital outlay of $2.8 billion will 
total 25% of the whole state and 
local capital budget. (Only highways 
take a larger share of capital funds.) 

Tight money, which means expen- 
sive money, hurts schools particu- 
larly because the biggest chunk of 
capital funds for new schools comes 
from borrowing. Through most of 
the postwar period, borrowings ac- 
counted for an average of 72% of 
all capital funds, the rest coming 
from current revenues and federal 
aid. For fiscal 1957, the Investment 
Bankers Assn. estimates that slight- 
ly more than $2 billion was borrowed 
via school bonds. This was about 
36% of all municipal borrowings 
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the high cost of tight money 
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and just about 72% of total capital 
outlays for the period (p. 166). 

If states and municipalities were 
the only borrowers consistently 
seeking new money, the problem 
would still be tough. But at the 
same time population pressures and 
deferred building are forcing gov- 
ernment to go into debt on an in- 
creasing scale, private business is 
enjoying the most massive prosper- 
ity of all time. In the past two years 
particularly, there has been an un- 
precedented demand for money, and 
for long-term funds most of all. 

School districts have learned some 
hard lessons in the crush for capital 
funds. For one thing, they have 
learned that, as far as the money 
market is concerned, schools are no 
different than sewers, highways, or 
asphalt plants. All a school district 
has to sell when it approaches the 
great, coldly indifferent New York 
bond market—where the largest 
volume of school bonds are floated— 
is the past fiscal record and present 
finaneial condition of its taxpayers. 

The price of money for school 
building has not moved up any 
faster or slower than the price 
of money for any other kind of 
municipal bond paid for from gen- 
eral obligation funds.* 


*A noteworthy exception has been school bonds 
from southern segregated school districts (p. 131). 
As questions of legality and possible default have 
been raised about these bonds, many buyers have 
shied away from them. The result has been that 
these bonds often bear interest of %4 of 1% or 
higher than similar bonds from integrated districts 
outside the South. 
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The cost of high interest rates should not be 
minimized, although it is frequently overesti- 
mated. On a hypothetical $500,000 issue of 25- 
year serial bonds, a difference between 3 and 
4% in interest rates could mean a difference 
of 13% in the total cost over the life of the 
bonds (chart, left). But, as steep as the price 
of money is, inflation can be even more costly. 
The Federal Reserve Board has figured that 
even interest rates at 5% until 1965 would not 
cost so much as a 2!/% price inflation each 
year to that date (chart, right). The cost of 
inflation, figuring physical output half again 
what it is now, would be $2.6 billion more 
than the cost of tight money. 


Basically, there are four ways to 
finance a new school: 1) pay for it 
out of current revenue, 2) accumu- 
late a reserve fund to pay for it, 
3) short-term borrowing, 4) long- 
term borrowing. 


Advantages and disadvantages 


Each method has its advantages 
and disadvantages. The first two 
are cheapest, but they imply high 
taxes. And schools require such large 
expenditures and school debt is so 
high that few school districts 
could pay for them out of current 
revenue. Schools are needed so 
badly that few districts can take the 
time to accumulate any building re- 
serves. Short-term financing, which 
has become a tight money stopgap 
for many school districts, is cheaper 
initially, that is interest rates are 
usually lower for shorter-term (up 
to ten years, but usually two to six) 
than for long-term (20 to 40 years, 
usually around 25) bonds. But 
short-term money isn’t always easy 
to get, particularly when the demand 
for bank loans is high, as it has 
been for the past couple of years. 
And, too, borrowing short term 
means going to the market more 
frequently. The short-term issues 
must be smaller, therefore there are 
more of them. This means that a 
school official has to do a first-rate 
job of playing the tricky short-term 
money market, or else he may find 
that he has actually cost the district 
more in interest than he would have 
with one long-term issue. 


The higher cost of inflation 
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Most school districts, when faced 
with building a new school, really 
have only two choices: long-term or 
short-term financing. And the high 
long-term interest rates—now run- 
ning well above 414 and over 5% for 
some districts—have frightened 
many school fiscal officers into some 
bizarre delaying tactics. Bond an- 
ticipation notes, which are just an- 
other type of short-term security, 
except that they must eventually 
be followed by a regular bond issue, 
are a fairly common dodge. These 
are floated for a short period, us- 
ually limited by law to less than 
two years, except in New York 
State which recently raised it to five 
years, to get money at least to start 
construction. They are usually used 
when the fiscal officer figures he can 
borrow long term at some future 
date cheaper than at present or when 
total building cost isn’t firm, and, 
rather than borrow too much, he 
gets some short-term money just to 
start building. At almost any time 
in the past two and a half years, 
such guessing has been dead wrong. 

Some bond issues have been post- 
poned outright rather than accept 
the best bid offered by the under- 
writers who buy the bonds for re- 
sale to their customers, mostly 
wealthy individuals, commercial 
banks and fire and casualty insur- 
ance companies. When the postpone- 
ment was made with the idea of get- 
ting lower rates later, the guessing 
has usually been wrong. Some school 
continued on p. 238 
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Compactness of “Core Tech Unit” in 
Linton High School illustrates how air con- 
ditioning encourages extensive use of in- 
terior space in Perkins & Will design. 
Virtually all rooms are interior spaces. 
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Campus plan of San Angelo (Tex.) High 
School by Caudill, Rowlett & Scott shows 
that air conditioning does not demand 
compactness. But window areas are small- 
er, recessed to reduce solar heat gain. 


| Designed for air conditioning 


What will be the effect of air condi- 
tioning on school architecture? This 
may seem a rather academic ques- 
tion today, for only about two dozen 
schools have air-conditioned class- 
rooms. However, most of these 
schools were built in the last year 
or two and many more new ones 
have made provision for later instal- 
lation of air conditioning. Those 
which are already air conditioned 
demonstrate its strong influence on 
design: the window wall contains 
less glass, and much greater use is 
made of interior spaces. 

An excellent example of this im- 
pact of air conditioning is seen in 
the Linton High School in Schenec- 
tady (plan, left), by Perkins & 
Will. The shaded areas are air con- 
ditioned ; note that 25 of the 26 class- 
rooms in this large block, called the 
“Core-Tech Unit,” are _ interior 
spaces, with few or no exterior 
walls. Compare this with the class- 
room buildings which are not air 
conditioned; each room has an ex- 
terior wall and liberal window area. 

Those windows which remain in 
an air-conditioned school will be 
smaller and shaded from the sun to 
reduce heat gain and required air- 
conditioning capacity, as in Caudill’s 
San Angelo High School, at left. 

Future schools may tend to be 
more compact, as at Linton High 
School, because this type of plan is 
more efficient in terms of air-con- 
ditioning needs. But air conditioning 
does not demand compactness, as 
Caudill demonstrates in his spraw- 
ling campus plan at San Angelo. 
Indeed, it should be noted that ex- 
treme compactness is possible only 
with air conditioning. In the Linton 
school, the educators chose this new 
and, to many, radical plan in order 
to mix students of different in- 
terests. 

If compactness is to be an element 
in tomorrow’s air-conditioned school, 
whether by education’s choice or by 
efficiency’s demand, then a new chal- 
lenge will be put to the architect. 
For, without doubt, it requires an 
unusual skill to create habitability 
within four interior walls, a _ skill 
which few architects have had need 
to develop. 
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BELLIN NURSES HOME, Green Bay, Wisc. John E. Somerville, Architect. Jacob C. Basten Const. Co., Builder 
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lo Here, the architect selected PELLA CASEMENTS with _ hinge wings give additional bracing to sash. 
x- 24” x 36” glass size and combined them into pro- What’s more, PELLA WOOD CASEMENTS are equipped 
ily portions that contribute to the over-all design pat- with ROLSCREENS...the inside screens that roll up 
on tern. The vertical shapes of the individual window and down like window shades. Specify either PELLA 
ew units...the horizontals of the window groups... dual glazing panels or insulating glass. See our cata- 
ler both are pleasing rectangles repeated within the log in Sweet’s or fill in and mail coupon today. 
in- rectangle of the elevation itself. 
. il lk Me ee 1 
\ And, speaking of sizes and pro- ! ROLSCREEN COMPANY, Pella, lowa | 
ont \ portions, it’s PELLA alone that = 4,_—~Dert.'I-132 i 
ol, offers wood casements in glass sizes | Please send helpful 20-page book “‘Library of Window Ideas. 
by as large as 24” wide x 60” high. | 
al- How? Butt plates of the sash =| FIRM NAME | 
ct. hingesare rivetedtotheinnerrigid | ; 
an ‘ ‘ | AopREss 
it \N \ steel jacket that reinforces the | | 
ity WN S ; pay: 
ill Ww ~ \\ sturdy wood lining. And extra long | city ZONE STATE 
d | : — 
- WOOD CASEMENT WINDOWS (WSO + <- I 
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Weldwood red oak Paneling, Midland School, Rye, N 


ew York. Architects: Emilio di Rienzo and Warren S. Holmes Company. 





BS 





How beautiful Weldwood Paneling 
helps you save money for schools 


Pleasant, practical surroundings in our schools are 
important. But then, so is that School Tax rate. 
That’s what’s so nice about Weldwood Paneling — 
it makes even a school a warm, cheerful place, vet 
saves taxpayers money. 

For Weldwood Paneling needs no painting, no 


Free Weldwood School Planning Booklet. ‘‘Weldwood 
For School Construction and Remodeling.’’ Write for your 
copy. We shall be glad to have a Weldwood Architects’ 
Service Representative consult with you — no obligation. 
United States Plywood Corporation, Dept. AF11-57, 55 W. 
44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Weldwood Chalkboard doubles as a magnet-holding bulletin board 
Versatile, shatterproof, it never needs resurfacing, permits glare-free 
reading from any part of the room. . . and it’s guaranteed for life. Chalk- 
board colors: gray (2 shades), green (2 shades), and Projection White. 











papering, no periodic redecorating ...and it costs 
less to install than you may think. There are count- 
less ways Weldwood products can help you com- 
bine functional design with beauty, durability, and 
long-range economy. Your School Board clients 
would like to know about these advantages. 


— Weldwood 


PANELING « CHALKBOARD + NOVOPLY® 0 
UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
Offices in 106 principal cities in the United States and Canada 


Weldwood built-ins provide a friendly atmosphere. Yet they often save 
enough on space alone to pay for the entire installation! Shown: Weld 
wood natural birch for sliding doors, clothes racks and benches, New 
Preston School, New Preston, Conn. Architects: Nichols and Butterfield. 
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oop NAIT DAL 


“Recess is called,” said Professor Thrugg, “and we are through 
for the day with serious subjects.” 

“What is that?” asked a student, pointing to the drawing 
on Thrugg’s desk. 

“Architecture by a painter,” said Professor Thrugg. 

“Not by a child?” was the question. 


“By somebody who is trying hard to be one,” said the professor. 


“Do you mean they actually intend to build it?” asked 
the student. “It doesn’t look much like a building that you 
could build by any rational construction.” 
“Alas, the engineers can build just about anything nowadays,” 
answered Thrugg, “the more foolish the more challenging.” 
“But not from a drawing like that!” exclaimed the student. 
“Oh, yes,” said Thrugg, “that kind of a drawing is 
an integral part of the mystique—it would be just too bad 
if anybody thought he fully understood it... . 
“But remember,” continued the professor, musing, 
‘this man Dali is of the theater too, so maybe any building at all 
ooks to him like a great magnified stage set.” 
“Surely nothing like this has been built before,” 
irotested the student. 
“But yes it has, yes it has,’ 





’ 


replied Thrugg, “remember what 
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PHOTUs > WALLACE LITWIN 


PROJECTED NIGHT CLUB for Acapulco, Mexico, 
by Painter Salvador Dali, is called “Dali Noche” or 
“Dalinait” by him. A garota or sea urchin supported 
on four or six fly’s legs (of reinforced concrete or 
covered with bronze) is drawn by “torch giraffes” 
belching fire and smoke from their nostrils. They 
are to be made of “local rocks, the roughest and 
most varied,” and are to appear to draw the garota 
out into the water of the Pacific. Easy stens will be 
carved in the spiral that leads up the shell under 
the sea urchin, so spectators not desiring to use the 
elevators can walk up and into the sea urchin 
(through its digestive tract), or can sit on the slopes 
of the shell. Engineer Felix Candela is rcported 
working out the structure. 


(continued on next page) 


I told you last year about California Roadside Googie? 
Remember the Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe—that was a 
restaurant—or the Brown Derbies or the Alligator bars? 
This one is for a night club in Acapulco, Mexico, and down 
there they are still less inhibited.” 

“T mean,” stammered the student, “surely not by 
anybody serious.” 

“Well,” said Thrugg, ‘‘what would you make of a church 
that was simply sprayed over an armature, like a piece of 
sculpture—let’s say by a famous architect named Le Corbusier. 
Is the basic idea radically different?” 

“Oh, but it is,” said the student. “At least the form was 
abstract. This one is just literal animals... it’s like... 
it’s like a dream that had solidified and could 
turn into a nightmare.” 

“Yes,” quietly replied Thrugg, ‘“‘there are a lot of 
those around nowadays. And it’s a temptation to play with 
them by night in order to take some of the 
scare out of them by day.” 


TABLE DETAILS show sculpturally shaped out- 
wardly flaring tables, to be cut out of gray marble 
“by simple stone cutters” and polished “very bright.” 
The capitoné cushions on the seats are to be made 
in folds of red taffeta, “the same red as the edible 
part of the sea urchin.” The tables are to be covered 
with “false lapis lazuli in plastic as it is made in 
Rome.” The center of the tables “should be lighted 
by tiny luminous fountains under the direction of 
your great makers of night sorcery.” Dali’s descrip- 
tion of the tables makes a play on the word “to 
serve” which appears in three lines 20 times. 


VERTICAL SECTION suggests interior of the 
night club, in which a performer on a star-shell shape 
in the center is surrounded by the audience in a 
circle. (It is left uncertain whether those bumps 
represent peop'le or coffee tables.) 




















































Aetna Custom Steel Doors, built to archi- 
tects’ specifications, add individuality and 
prestige to the House of Seagram, 375 Park 
Avenue, New York, as they have to many 
outstanding structures over the past 55 


























years. 






















Mie ler Rohe and Philip Johnson 








Associa irchitects: 
Kahn & Jat 














General Contractor: 
eorge A, Fuller Company 
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STEEL DOOR 
ANID FRAMES 


Aetna, the most famous name in custom hollow metal products, 
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ABTNAPAN RUA] 


to avoid custom engineering delay 


AETNAPAK advantages boil down to this: custom quality 
with stock service at stock prices. 


Here’s what AETNAPAK means to you, design-wise and dollar- 
wise. 


1. Over 200 type-and-size combinations of swing and slide 
doors—16 basic types in standard widths and heights. 


2. Ready to install. Doors and frames shipped complete with 
your choice of AETNAPAK hardware. 


3. Available now— wherever you are—through nation-wide rep- 
resentatives. Aetna service is geared to meet your schedules. 


4. Aetna quality has a leader’s reputation to uphold. Refine- 
ments, like welds and seams dressed smooth and extra reinforce- 


ments, offer you stock packages with custom workmanship, 
appearance and features. 


5. Custom features: completely flush design; uniform clearances; 
mortised flush bolts; furniture-grade steel in doors; standard 
bevelled door stiles; either knocked-down or set-up frames. 


6. Choice of mortised or cylindrical locksets, hinges, push plates, 
closers, push bars, bumpers, panic devices, and other accessories. 


The complete detailed facts are even more impressive. Be 
sure to get them for your files. Use the convenient coupon. 


Se ee eee ee oe ee ee) 

















16 Basic Types. Over 200 type-and-size combinations of swing and sliding doors, featuring the completely flush door. 


COPS HSSSHSSSSEHSSHSHSSHSSSHOSHHSSHSSSSHHSSHSHSHSESSHSHHSSHSSEHHHHSHHHSHSSHSESSOSSHESSEESOHSSEEESEEEOSESEESESESHEESSEESESHESSSESESESOSEESESESEEOEEEEEES 


For commercial, industrial and institutional requirements, 
AETNAPAK types and sizes meet a wide variety of design, 
structural and installation requirements. 


Avoid custom engineering delay. Specify AETNAPAK 
in-stock door-and-frame packages, complete 
with hardware. Send for full facts now. 


AETNA STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, New York Dept. 1-L 


Please send detailed information on: AETNAPAK 
Cus tom Quality Stock Steel Doors, Frames and Hardware. 


Individual 





Firm 





Street 





City 
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America’s Finest 
Aluminum 
Windows 


Building: 
The Hospital for 
Special Surgery, 
New York, N.Y. 

Architect: 

Rogers & Butler, 
New York, N.Y. 

Contractor: 
Vermilya-Brown Co., 
Inc., New York, N.Y. 

Type: 

Adlake Double Hung 

Windows 
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Only Adlake combines these 6 basic advantages: 


e No warp, no rot e Finger tip control 





THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE CO. 


e Minimum air infiltration e No rattle, stick or swell 
KER 









EGP Ts e No painting, no maintenance e Guaranteed non-metallic weather stripping 
= ANNIVERSARY 
AWS 


Also, Double-hung Windows with Patented Serrated Guides 


THE Adams & Westlake COMPANY, Elkhart, Indiana 


1857-1957 
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Products 


Fireproof board ... structural tubes... 





laboratory lights . . . concrete tools 


ASBESTOS SILICA BOARD 
pares down fireproofing thickness 


Nailable and sawable, Asbestolux behaves 
like plywood in many ways—except when 
under fire. Then the pressure-cooked panel 
displays an amazing defiance of heat for 
long stretches. A mix of asbestos fibers, 
silica and a small amount (less than 5%) 
of cement bonded under high steam 
pressure, the inorganic material weighs 14 
oz. a sq. ft. in %” stock. Two hours of 
fire protection can be provided in walls and 
ceilings with a 4%” sheet—thin icing com- 
pared to masonry coatings. The steam 
pressure forming cures the cement, render- 
ing the panels completely incombustible. 
(Partially cured asbestos-cement board ex- 
posed to extremely hot temperatures will 
generate steam and shatter.) The asbestos 
for this board is mined from South Afri- 
can deposits for its characteristic long 
fibers; it gives the board a high degree of 
resilience and a tensile strength with the 
“grain” of 900 lb. per sq. in. The stringy 





After Marine’s flame-thrower blast ... the panel stands—smudged but in good shape. 


strands become oriented in one direction in 
the cooking process; cross plies of Asbesto- 
lux can be laminated into an exceptionally 
strong building board. The silica base com- 
position bonds well with itself and other 
materials. Its K factor is 0.75, more than 
four times as effective as asbestos cement, 
and its sound insulation value is good. 

Although Asbestolux is new in US con- 
struction, several million square feet al- 
ready are in use as panel cores and in- 
terior finish in structures along the DEW 
line and in northern Europe. Its easy 
workability, resistance to rot, mold and 
chemical action, and good insulating value 
have given it a fine reputation. The board 
is not advocated for exposed weather walls, 
however. Very porous, it will absorb its 
own weight in water, but will not sag or 
swell. When saturated it loses about 30% 
of its strength, but regains it when dry, 
and constant wetting and drying will not 
cause deterioration. Most intriguing poten- 
tial of Asbestolux seems to be in back-up 
fireproofing for glass spandrels where few 
materials can equal its four-hour rating 
with just a 2” thickness, and in cores for 
fire-rated partitions and doors. (The fire 
ratings quoted are from military and Brit- 
ish tests; Underwriters’ findings should be 
available this month.) Price: about 17¢ a 
sq. ft. for 4%” stock by the carload. Panels 
come 2’ and 4’ wide, 8’, 9’ 10’ long, 3/16” 
to %” thick. 


Manufacturer: North American Asbestos 
Corp., 141 W. Jackson St., Chicago 3, Ill. 





STRUCTURAL STEEL TUBES 
stocked in long, boxy shapes 





Straight 24’ lengths of hollow square and 
rectangular steel columns are now being 
fabricated by Union Asbestos & Rubber. 
Twice as long as most welded stock tubing, 
the unspliced members are brake-formed 
for a high degree of linear accuracy. Ends 

continued on p. 178 
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Low bay... 


of the torsionless tubes can butt precisely, 
Available in girths of 1’ up to 2’-8” anq 


co 


| wall thicknesses of %” to 1%”, the recti- ‘ 
| linear shapes can be used as load-bearing ) 
| beams and columns in one- and two-story I 
| buildings. Smaller sizes will be practical jn 

| catwalk, rail and rack structures. The sub- ’ 
| merged arc-welding technique used for n 


joining leaves no bead; the outer surface 
of the tubing is smooth on all sides. For 


—m -. oc Gh. wee 


an 











exposed framing, any of the sizes can be 
furnished with a hot-dip galvanize coat, 
Prices for 12’ or 24’ lengths range from 
$1.07 a ft. for 4%” thick tubing with 1’ 
girth (weight: 4.85 lb.) up to $7.78 a ft. 
for 2’-8” girth member with %” wall thick- 
ness (weight 48.02 lb.). 

Manufacturer: Union Asbestos & Rubber 
Co., 2900 W. Vermont St., Blue Island, Ill. 








| REVOLVING CLOSET 
| bracketed to floor and ceiling 
improve lighting, reduce — fatigue | Lehigh’s suspended closet is charming evi- 


with Abolite uplight fixtures | dence that coat storage can be an asset 

| rather than an eyesore. Reminiscent of 

| the European freestanding clothes cabi- 

Only a small amount of light (18%) is directed upward through | nets, the 2’-wide walnut case pivots de- 

the open top of Abolite uplight fixtures, but it makes a big difference murely to face a corner or wall and looks 

in both high bay and low bay installations. Dark ceiling shadows like a gracious barrel—with hand-rubbed 

are washed away—there’s no sharp contrast of bright light against 

black background. Eye fatigue is reduced — workers are more 

efficient. Air circulatign through the open top fixture sweeps the 
reflecting surfaces clean, keeps maintenance at a minimum. 


There are:three Abolite uplight units: 18” and 24” diam. Alzak 
fixtures for use with 400 and 1000 watt mercury lamps; 18” Alzak 
fixtures for 500 watt incandescent lamps. For full details, write 
Abolite Lighting Division, The Jones Metal Products Co., West 
Lafayette, Ohio. 


INSTALLATION DATA 


Top picture: 24” Abolite Alzak aluminum fixtures with 
H-400-watt RC1 color-improved mercury lamps. 18’ 
mounting height, spaced 13’ 4” by 16’ 8”. 60 foot- 
candles average initially. 

Bottom picture. 24” Abolite Alzak aluminum fixtures 
with H-400-RC1 color-improved mercury lamps. 28’ 
mounting height, spaced on 20’ centers. 35 foot-candles 
average initially. 
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linseed oil finish. Turned frontward, the 
| 5’-6” high cylinder reveals ample room for 
six overcoats, hats and overshoes. Avail- 
able with floor pin and ceiling stem 4 
$297, and with a winged corner bracket for 
| wall mounting at $317, the unit costs about 
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the same as one built of studs, plaster, 
door and hardware. 

Manufacturer: Lehigh Furniture Corp., 16 
E. 53d St., New York 22, N.Y. 


WALL TABLE AND BENCHES 
unfold hydraulically and quietly 


Unbending out of a slim cabinet, an Erick- 
son wall table provides comfortable lunch- 
ing space for two dozen youngsters. After- 
ward it nests away, out of the way. 
Released by a key latch, a hydraulic mech- 
anism lets down the melamine-topped table 
and benches at an easy pace; there is no 








clatter or scarring of floors or nerves. 
Practical for multiuse schoolrooms, the 
30”-wide folding table and two 1’-wide 
seats can be detached from their wall shell 
and from one another and wheeled around 
the room separately. The storing cabinet 
may be mounted on the wall or recessed. A 
complete unit with 14’-long table sells for 
around $400. 


Manufacturer: Haldeman-Homme Mfg. 
Co., 2580 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


WOOD CHIP BOARD 
made in thicknesses up to 2” 


Novoply, the veneer-faced panel of resin- 
treated wood particles, is now being pro- 
duced in thicknesses of %” to 2”. Espe- 
cially adaptable to furniture and partition 
construction, the new thicker wasteboard 
Weighs about 5 Ib. per sq. ft. and is quite 
an effective sound barrier. The excellent 
warp resistance and minimal expansion 
and contraction qualities familiar in 1” 
Novoply are also present in the heavier 
material. Retail price for 4’ x 8’ x 2” Novo- 
Ply is about 90¢ a sq. ft. 

Manufacturer: US Plywood Corp., Weld- 
Wood Building, 55 W. 44th St., New York 
36, N.Y. 


continued on p. 180 
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Blstering and pesting paint is one of the mos! commen types of damage 
collection of excessive vapor in the side walls. 


e cd 


the ravages of moisture with 


Premoutded fflembrane the only TRUE vapor seal! 


TRADEMARK 

Rotting walls... blistering and peeling 
paint... masonry efflorescence (the white 
powder that forms on the outside of brick 
buildings) . . . warping and rotting wood 
floors and termite problems are just a few 
of the many evils we have learned to live 
with . . . all of them are directly or indi- 
rectly caused by excessive vapor conden- 
sation. 

Governmental and academic research has 
proven that more than 80% of the mois- 
ture induced into the home is from the 
ground source. It makes little difference 
whether gravel is used under the base- 
ment, slab floor or crawl-space... or 
whether the site is on high or low ground, 
whether it’s on a sand dune or a cess pool 
—somewhere below the structure, water 
exists and vapor will soon rise into the 


building. The only way to eliminate de- 
structive moisture is in the original con- 
struction with the installation of ““PRE- 
MOULDED MEMBRANE,” the indus- 
tries only TRUE vapor seal. In construc- 
tion application the 4” x8” sheets of 
“PREMOULDED MEMBRANE” are 
laid directly over the hard tamped grade 
or fill with a 6” head and side lap that is 
sealed with Sealtight Catalytic asphale . . . 
producing a monalithic vapor seal with 
mechanically sealed joints, that will ex- 
pand and contract with the concrete slab 
above . . . without breaking the bond. 
““PREMOULDED MEMBRANE" has a 
permeance rating of only .0066 grains per 
square foot. We sincerely invite your com- 
parison of ‘‘PM” against all other so- 
called vapor barriers on the market. 


IDEAL FOR ALL TYPES OF CONSTRUCTION 





SLAB-ON-GRADE 


7 CORKTITE — 


CRAWL SPACE 





















Write today for com- 
plete information and 
your set of "Tech-Tips.” 


PRODUCTS FOR 
BETTER CONSTRUCTION 


W. R. MEADOWS, 


6 KIMBALL STREET 
ELGIN ¢ ILLINOIS 
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The above os, aneiane illustrate how the 
installation of "PM" completely isolates the superstruc- 


ws 2 ture from soil moisture. 


W. R. Meadows, inc. 
6 Kimball St., Elgin, Wlinois 


Gentlemen: 





or write fer copy 














| 

I 

(CL) Send me complete information and ; 
“"Tech-Tips.” | 

() Have representative call. | 
NAME TITLE | 
FIRM | 
ADDRESS l 
city ___STATE 
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These windows are mirrors 


...oOn the other side! 


People in this semidarkened room, can see through windows of 


Mirropane® to observe the children in the adjoining room. But 
from the children’s side—in the brighter room—these windows 


are mirrors. The children see only their own reflections. 


Mirropane has many architectural uses . . . in schools, 
hospitals, banks, stores . . . anywhere you need to provide a 


way to observe without being observed. 


For complete details, call your L-O-F Glass Distributor or 
Dealer (listed under ‘‘Glass” in phone book yellow pages). Or 
write to Liberty Mirror Division, Department LM-177, 


Libbey-Owens’Ford Glass Co., 608 Madison Ave., Toledo 3,O. 


THE SEE-THRU MIRROR 


wy = MIRROPANE’ 
Fe 
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BBEY-OWENS-°FORD 
GLASS COMPANY 


Wisconsin State College, Eau Claire, Wisc. 
| Architects: Eschweiler & Eschweiler, Milwaukee 
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LABORATORY LIGHT 
illuminates close work comfortably 


In planning the new biological Sciences 
building at Indiana University, the archi. 
tectural staff was confronted with conflict. 
ing light requirements for the laboratory 
counter. The problem was to create enough 
illumination at worktop level for close 
dissection work without causing any bright 
reflections on microscope mirrors and stil] 
keep general light contrasts within reason 
so that students looking up to the chalk. 
board would not be temporarily blinded. 
The solution, worked out collaboratively 
with Wakefield engineers, is the Techni- 





plan fixture, now available for other school 
and commercial laboratories. First obvious 
feature of the 16”-high, table-mounted 
strip is that it does away with the clutter 
of individual lamps. More important is the 
quality and distribution of its light. Two 
high-output (800 milliamperes) fluores- 
cents are set in each lamp, one above the 
other, and shielded by a parabolic reflector 
to cast a 54”-wide band of light. Foot- 
candle intensity is strongest along the cen- 
ter, about 300, where microscopes would be 
focused. The foot-candle level grades down 
to about 200 along both edges of the table. 
Prices for Technician fixtures run $55 for 
a 4’ model, $61 for 6’ and $67 for 8’, plus 
lamps and installation. 

Manufacturer: Wakefield Co., Vermilion, 
Ohio 


POWER PACKAGE 
installs in laboratory tables 


Set in the apron of each science laboratory 
table, the Lab Volt gives aspiring Oppen- 
heimers all the voltage they need for school 
experiments, safely and conveniently. The 
compact 834” x 3%” deep box provides AC 
outlets and low-voltage pc current with a 
precisely calibrated dial. Circuit breakers 
prevent any damage from overloads, and a 
reset button re-establishes the connection 
after the excess load is taken off. Re 
ported to save $1,000 in wiring costs in 4 
single physics room over central-panel dis- 
tribution, Lab Volt units can be built in 
wherever needed or may be used as semi- 
portable units and stored away in a cabl- 
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net. Price to schools is $79 each. Installa- 
tion, involving only a tie-in to regular 
120-v. wiring, should not be expensive. 
Manufacturer: Buck Engineering Co., 
87-41 Marcy St., Freehold, N.J. 


SLOTTED WALL CHANNELS 
support shelves and chalkboards 


The modern classroom requisite, a truly 
flexible wall system for storage and teach- 
ing, can be set up at modest cost with 
Ames’s channels and bracket-on fixtures. 
Adapted from successful store display 
equipment for schools, office and library 
applications, these slotted steel uprights 
are mounted at 3’ intervals along the wall. 
Shelves, display boards and chalkboards, 
even lightweight desks, can be hung on the 
channels at any height and rearranged 
whenever necessary. Two 7’-6” verticals 
cost $8. A set of mounting hardware for a 

continued on p. 182 
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Top Photo: Suter, Hedrich-Blessing. Lower 
Photo: Billy Hope. Courtesy of Howard An- 
drews, Supt. of Schools, Kellogg, Idaho. 
Architects & Engineers: Culler, Gale, Mar- 
tell & Norrie, Spokane, Wash.; Perkins & 
Will, Chicago, Ill., White Plains, N. Y. 


Kinnearae 


Rolling 
Doors 


This striking new high school at Kel- 
logg, Idaho, presents architectural prog- 
ress at its best. Right at home in this 
modern setting are six Kinnear Roll- 
ing Fire Doors, like the one at right — 
with the interlocking steel-slat curtain 
originated by Kinnear nearly 60 years 
ago. Like the school itself, these doors 
owe much of their eye appeal to basic, 
functional efficiency. In case of fire, 
they lower automatically, blocking the 
spread of flames. Positive, spring action 
starts them, yet downward speed is con- 
trolled for safety. And they can be 
opened after automatic closure, if 


The KINNEAR Manufacturing Co. 


FACTORIES: 
1640-60 Fields Avenue, Columbus 16, Ohio 


1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, Calif. 
Offices and Agents in All Principal Cities 














necessary. For extra fire protection plus 
highest safety for building occupants 
install Kinnear “AKBAR” Rolling Fire 
Doors (labeled by Underwriters Lab- 
oratories, Inc.) 

For all regular (non-fire) needs, 
standard Kinnear Rolling Doors save 
space, time, and cut costs. They give 
added protection against fire, wind, 
weather, trespass, and vandalism. Built 
any size; motor or manual control. 

Wherever you need doors — for fire 
protection, for opening and closing 
efficiency, or for both, there’s a Kin- 
near Rolling Door for best results. 


KINNEAR 


Saving Ways in Doorways 
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Pierre, Litchfield & Partners; Consulting Electrical Engineer: Gustave B. Weiser 


tractor: Heckler Electric Co.; Electrical Distributor: Chugg-Carlin, Inc 
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| for the magnificent new = . — 4 
| Great Neck High School < 


\ 






..@ wholly new concept in school architecture and quality building. 


Senior High School Wing 


McPhilben 43-24 recessed weather-tight downlights will light the exterior 
corridors of this superb new school in Great Neck, N.Y. Only 3% 

inches deep, the 43-24 housings are sturdily constructed of 16 gauge 

| galvanized steel. The gleaming satin finish of the face plates will resist all 
' corrosive elements, thanks to the anodized cast aluminum construction. 
| And, mcPhilben's exclusive Sealume gasket of neoprene rubber will 

¥ | assure permanent weather-tight maintenance-free operation. 

Your mcPhilben representative has full details about the 43-24 and 

| other mcPhilben recessed weather-tight downlights, both square 

_ and round. Contact him or write to mcPhilben Lighting Co., 

1333 Willoughby Avenue, Brooklyn 37, N.Y. 











tives in major cities « Stocked by electrical wholesalers 
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tackboard or chalkboard is $5. Flat anq 
compartmented shelves, 8”, 10” and yj’ 
deep are about $3.15 to $8 each. Other ac. 
cessories available include tilted shelves 
for magazines and cost rack shelf with a 
hanging rod below. All components are 
furnished in any of 18 baked enamel colors, 


Manufacturer: W. R. Ames Co., 150 
Hooper St., San Francisco 7, Calif. 


BLIND CONTROL 
flips Venetian slats in sections 


Conceding that the sun moves up and down 
as well as sideways, C. B. White has de- 
veloped the Versatilt, a Venetian blind con- 
trol that can be especially practical in a 
large-windowed classroom. Two cords at 
the side of each blind regulate top and 
bottom sections of slats independently so 
that direct sun can be blocked off without 
cutting off useful daylight or ventilation 
—and without tipping the slats at odd 





angles by hand. Slat areas can be propor- 
tioned in two, three or more groups, with 
one spring tension cord providing a full 
180° are for each section. Designed for 
standard slats, the Versatilt hardware is 
expected to run about $3 to $5 more a win- 
dow, depending on size and number of 
cord controls called for. 

Manufacturer: C. B. White Co., Auburn- 
dale 66, Mass. 


KNOCKDOWN TROWEL 
hooks up with drill for power 


Putting the finishing touches on 2,000 sq. 
ft. of concrete an hour, the lightweight 
20” Pony troweler gets its energy from 4 
slow speed drill. The 18 lb. aluminum alloy 
tool relies on friction instead of heft for 
floating and finishing work. It attaches to 
any drill operating under 500 rpm with 
a chuck size %” or larger. Suitable for 
small maintenance jobs and irregular sur- 
faces, the Pony has self-cleaning, telescop- 
ing blades that extend outside the guard 
ring to reach up to curb edges and around 
other projections on a slab. Price for 4 
Pony trowel is $97.85 with a 14” Stanley 
drill, $152.78 with a heavy-duty 4” drill. 
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The trowel and switch-control handle alone 
cost $49.50. Stone and brush attachments 
are also available for turning the Pony into 
a slab grinder and polisher. All components 
come apart for storage and travel. 
Manufacturer: Goldblatt Tool Co., 1910 
Walnut St., Kansas City 8, Mo. 


SWIVEL DRILL 
cuts straight cores in concrete 


Designed for high-speed cutting into 
masonry and reinforced concrete, Truco’s 
1,000 rpm drill motor plugs into any 110-v. 
outlet. A built-in water swivel, connected 
to tap, supply line or portable pressure 
tank, flushes away cuttings and keeps the 
diamond drill face cool. The light hand tool 
will take 1” to 3%” bits. It can be used in 


many awkward spots where larger, fixed 
machines cannot fit. When numerous holes 
must be drilled in a floor slab, the Truco 
tool can be used with a portable stand, 
Stabilized by the operator’s feet on its 
base. For rigid anchorage in horizontal 
Position, the stand can be secured against 
the wall or ceiling with a column screw. 
The hand swivel drill motor sells for about 
$175 plus bits; the stand is $127.50 extra. 
Manufacturer: Water Swivel Div., Wheel 
Trueing Tool Co., 3200-94 W. Davison 
Ave., Detroit 38, Mich. : 


continued on p. 184 
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. . . In addition to inter- 
office mail, an average of 
30 bags of mail are re- 
ceived and distributed 
before noon through 10 
floors of its New York 
office without tying up 
messengers and elevators. 


. - . Loads and unloads 
over 70,000 pieces of mail 
daily—with delivery every 
half-hour, thanks to its Se- 
lective Vertical Conveyor. 





eevee 


mountains of mail with LAMSON 
SELECTIVE VERTICAL CONVEYORS 


For floor-to-floor transfer of mail, modern business uses Lamson 
Selective Vertical Conveyors. The conveyors carry correspondence 
and other items in deep, individual trays, serving all floors of a 
multi-story installation simultaneously, at a rate of ten dispatches 
per minute. 

In performing all operations automatically, Lamson Selective Verti- 
cal Conveyors assure a uniform and regular flow of paperwork . . . 
avoiding “batch” deliveries . . . and maintain a peal work load 
within all departments at all times. Elevator service, too, is materially 
improved since inter-floor messengers no longer “crowd out” 
passengers. 

Why not talk over your vertical-transfer-of-materials-problems 
with a Lamson engineer? He'll show you ways to increase efficiency 
and cut costs. 


i ‘, . . 
me SSS Valuable Information! Clip to Your Letterhead 
\ m | (.] Have an engineer call me for ! 
an appointment. | 
| (] Send me the 12-page cata- | 
LA M § 0 N C 0 RP 0 R AT | 0 N | log on Lamson Selective Vertical ; 
96 Lamson Street, Syracuse 1, New York | Conveyors. i 
Plants in Syracuse and San Francisco | 96 | 
Offices in Principal Cities Ca ce cee ee cee ee ce ee cee cs oe ee oe ae a - 
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DRAFTING BOARD SPOOLS VIN 
keep long drawings taut hea 
*CBS gs toler CITY roaming peter ete. paper from a fresh roll The 
over a drawing board into a receiving tube, Tac 
the Rollo-Draft works much like film grip 
spools in a camera. Long drawings can }p the} 
made on one sheet and kept unsmudged pan 
and taut without tacks or tape. Cranks on lain 
both sides of the board move the paper to fibe: 
left or right and lock it in place. Stored as é 
safely in the recciving tube until finished, join 
PLANNED HEATING we 
bur! 
DEPENDABILITY | 
Bi to 
FOR THE MODERN f hie 
T thic 
fi a st 
OFFICE BUILDING F Ma 
: 44t] 
a TR: 
l F has 
nL The 
skit 
mac 
Ma 
luce 
lion 
wal 
roo! 
ENTERPRISE : 
sky 
HEAVY DUTY BURNERS | 
y 
the continuous sheet can be put through a Xx 
blueprint machine without splicing. A 
Rollo-Draft set of tubes for a 3’-wide board 
Enterprise distributors, _— _ headenn ial ee — > 
backed by extensive fac- Manufacture es Aqua Sport aanen, Ns 2518 
tory experience and fa- Leslie Ave., Norwood, Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
cilities, offer complete 
assistance in planning, THREE FOUNTAINS 
designing and engineer- set in single plastic shell 
ing your burner instal- 
lation. Haws 10Y drinking fountain caters realis- | 
tically to any school’s between-class thirsts 
with three squirtproof bubblers. Molded of | 
* Architects polyester and glass fibers, the smooth, con- | 
Pereira & Luckman toured wall model can take long and rough 
* Builders treatment from youngsters and weather. 
Wm. Simpson Construction Co. eS 
* Heating Contractors sree cumin 
E. Willardson Co. - f ft - ’ | 
| Vat S — - | ” 
clu 
gri 
fi uni 
Hoabina cxporee be 


ENTERPRISE f The fountain shell, pigmented throughout tra 
ee a eeeeeves 





; 
> j an a 60: 
ff in white, blue, coral, yellow, gray, ane " 
BURNERS pistachio, is scar-resistant. Lightweight, 1 
’ » sets 0.0 
needs no cumbersome mounting brackets. 
ENTERPRISE ENGINE & MACHINERY CO. ; “omed: pa. 
i Fountain heads and levers are chromed; 
Subsidiary of General Metals Corporgition nasial un 
18th and Florida Sts., San Francisco 10, California pushbutton valves are furnished on specié 
Sec aa FO order. Price, with levers, is $146.66. Mc 
; ; ay si 
Manufacturer: Haws’s Drinking Faucet = 
Co., 4th and Page St., Berkeley 10, Calif. - 
184 = 
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VINYL TACKBOARD 
heals its own pin wounds 


The vinyl Kalistron face on Weldwood 
Tackboard has a self-sealing action that 
grips tacks well and closes the holes after 
they are withdrawn. Produced as a com- 
panion to US Plywood’s magnetic porce- 
lainized-steel chalkboard, the plastic-faced 
fiberboard can be applied directly to studs 
as a complete interior wall with blind butt 
joints or metal molding. It has a scuff- 
resistant, embossed texture resembling 
burlap, and is furnished in four colors— 
gray, green and two shades of blue—fused 
to the underside of the transparent film. 
Maximum board size is 4’ x 12’; over-all 
thickness is 9/16”. It sells for 62¢ to 75¢ 
a sq. ft. 

Manufacturer: US Plywood Corp., 55 W. 
44th St., New York 36, N.Y. 


TRANSLUCENT SANDWICH 
has structural plastic middle 


The decorative grid core as well as both 
skins in Design Industries’ new panel are 
made of glass-fiber reinforced resin. 
Marketed in sizes up to 4’ x 10’, the trans- 
lucent laminate can be framed into a mul- 
lion system as a light transmitting curtain 
wall. It is also engineered to take normal 
roof loads, with a comfortable safety fac- 
tor, and so can be mounted as a curbed 
skylight or flashed directly to a built-up 





se 4” -| 
W1}®™! °APBH mmm 
KYA X YK AVY XV KY | } 
LURING Lama 





Sd elf Hashing 
( skylight 








roof. Several core motifs are available in- 
cluding a classic box pattern. Each of the 
grids is bonded of strips of polyester with 
unidirectional fibers. Numerous colors can 
be specified that give the panels light 
transmission values ranging from 5 to 
60%. Thickness ranges from %” to 214"; 
1" is standard. U factor runs from 0.04 to 
0.05. Prices Start at $26.45 for a 2’ x 2’ 
Panel and go up to $227.13 for a 4’ x 10’ 
unit. 

Manufactur. r: Design Industries, a divi- 
Sion of Architectural Plastics Corp., 1355 
River Rd., Eugene, Ore. 
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Strombers’s new 
Electronic Time System 
tops the field with... 


e Jewelled Master Clock movement with 
automatically wound 72-hour spring power 
reserve. 


Here are some e Secondary Clocks standard with hourly 
(just a few) and 12-hour supervision — correction cy- 
of the many cles completed in only 60 seconds. 


e Program Unit, capable of 1440 signals 
PLUS features daily on each circuit, immediately resets 
following power interruption. 


e Manual signals sound instantly on de- 
pressing program key. 


e Seven-channel transmitter — one for 
clock supervision, six for program signals. 
e Installation and maintenance service 
available throughout U.S.A. and Canada. 


A product of the laboratories of one of the largest clock manufacturers in 
the world—YOUR GUARANTEE of performance, quality and dependability. 








For complete 
details, write: 






TIME 
CORPORATION 


Thomaston, 
Connecticut 


SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL TIME CORPORATION 
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Fowlerville High School, Fowlerville, Michigan, is 
designed with interior load-bearing masonry walls and 
Fenestra Acoustical-Structural “‘D’’ Panels to reduce 
structural steel requirements to a minimum. Total 
costs for this 41,000 square foot school were approxi- 
mately $11.00 per square foot . . . an economical 


Building Panels 


Spanning between interior masonry bearing walls, 
Fenestra Panels practically eliminate structural steel 
and reduce foundation and footing requirements. 
Schools using this basic structural system have been 
built in many different areas at costs from $9.00 to 
$12.00 per square foot depending on mechanical 
facilities, interior trim and accessories. 


Fenestra Acoustical-Structural Building Panels 
form the structural roof deck and the finished interior 
ceiling complete with “‘built-in”’ acoustical treatment. 
They replace five different materials—usually requir- 
ing extra labor and costs—with one building unit, 
erected in one operation by only one trade. 


The unique cellular design of Fenestra Building 
Panels makes them strong enough to span up to 31 
feet under normal roof loads. They also provide lateral 
bracing for the bearing walls. Their width—24 inches 
—fits perfectly with modular design techniques. This 
speeds up construction and eliminates cutting and 
fitting of panels and other materials on the job. 


To provide the acoustical ceiling, the flat bottom 


METAL 
BUILDING 


enest7va 


INCORPORATED 


Your Single Source of Supply for 
BUILDING PANELS - DOORS - WINDOWS 
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figure for high school construction in this area. 


Architect: Louis C. Kingscott and Associates, Inc., 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


Contractor: Vandenburg Construction Co., East 
Lansing, Michigan. 


How Fenestra’ Acoustical- Structural 








SAVE STRUCTURAL STEEL 
IN SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 





surface of the panels is perforated. An exclusive 
Fenestra arched, sound-absorbing batt that produces 
a noise reduction coefficient of 80% is enclosed inside 
the panels. It cannot be harmed by painting or 
maintenance cleaning. There is no “‘stuck on” ma- 
terial to discolor or fall off and require replacement. 
And, because this plate is a part of the structural 
panels, it is made of 16-gauge steel—4 times thicker 
than the usual metal pan ceiling construction. This 
assures extra resistance to damage by objects thrown 
against the ceiling or other impacts. Room-to-room 
noise flow is prevented by sound transmission barriers 
incorporated into the panel design. 

If you are now planning a new school building, you 
should get complete details on Fenestra Acoustical- 
Structural Building Panels and the 
new school design concepts possible 
with them. The New 1957 Fenestra 
Building Panel Catalog gives you com- 
plete information. Mail the coupon 
below, today, for your FREE copy or 


call your Fenestra representative. 
* Trademark 





Fenestra Incorporated 

Dept. AF-11, 2296 East Grand Blvd. 

Detroit 11, Michigan 

Please sena me FREE copy of New 1957 Fenestra Building 
Panel Catalog including details on Fenestra Acoustical- 
Structural Building Panels for schools. 


NAME 

FIRM 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE 
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“Fenestra Steel Windows’ No Painting feature 
alone saved us $500 in only two years” 


Principal*: “‘We are more than pleased with our 
Fenestra® Intermediate Steel Windows. No mainte- 
nance work on them has been required in the two 
years we have occupied Riverside, nor have they 
warped or jammed. 

“Keeping Fenestra Windows clean is an inside job 
all the way. Our maintenance man is able to wash 
the windowpanes inside and out while standing 
inside the school building. Windows are washed 
and polished 35% quicker. 

“Lack of corrosion, alone, has saved us approximately 
$500.00 because, normally, windows have to be 
painted every two years. There is no indication that 
the windows will require painting in the near future. 
“It is significant to us that the architect who de- 
signed our building has planned 14 others and 
specified Fenestra Steel Windows for all.”’ 


Teacher*: “The windows in my classroom operate 
as easily now as they did two years ago. Opening 
and closing them is so easy, even the smallest of 
our students can handle them.” 


Librarian*: ‘‘We are especially impressed with the 
excellent ventilation we’re getting. Each window 
remains open at the angle selected—can be readily 


... says Riverside School Staff 


adjusted to regulate the amount of air entering the 
room, and will not slip out of position.” 

Fenestra Intermediate Steel Windows provide more 
and better daylight for school classrooms. Their slim, 
but strong, steel sections give you more glass area 
and clear-vision view per window opening. Fenestra 
Windows are engineered and precision built to be 
rigid and rugged without excess bulk. Sturdy hard- 
ware and steel-strong window members assure years 
of trouble-free service. Cleaning and screening are 
done safely and economically from the inside! 


NEW FENESTRA FENLITE FINISH 

Fenestra Intermediate Windows are now available 
with the New FENLITE Finish that gives longer 
window life without painting plus a distinctive win- 
dow beauty. The FENLITE process is an exclusive 
Fenestra development based on years of experience 
and research with corrosion-resistant finishes for 
steel windows. It saves the cost of maintenance 
painting year after year. 
For modern window beauty, for more daylighting 
and better ventilation, specify Fenestra Intermediate 
Steel Windows. Mail coupon, today, for complete 
information or call your local Fenestra representative 
—listed in the Yellow Pages. 


*Names upon request. 
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Riverside Elementary & High School, Pendleton, South Carolina, an outstanding example of modern, split-level school 
design. Contains 38,360 square feet. Capacity: 500 students. 170 Fenestra Intermediate Steel Windows, with their slim, 
steel members, contribute to the building’s architectural beauty, give classrooms better daylighting and ventilation. 
Architect: John M. Lambert, Jr., A.1.A., Anderson, S. C. Contractor: Triangle Construction Co., Greenville, S. C. 


EnNCSTTA 


INCORPORATED 


INTERMEDIATE 
STEEL WINDOWS 


YOUR SINGLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR 
DOORS - WINDOWS - BUILDING PANELS 
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Fenestra Incorporated 


Dept. AF-11. 2296 E. Grand Blvd. 
Detroit 11, Michigan 


Please send me complete information on Fenestra Inter- 
mediate Steel Windows for schoo] design and construction. 


NAME 
FIRM 
ADDRESS 


CITY saci ZONE___ STATE 
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A dramatic “change of pace”. Waylite walls 


need never be monotonous or dull...there is always 





an architectural treatment or form that harmonizes with the 


function of the structure. In addition Waylite provides an 










insulative structural wall that needs no acoustical-treatment— 
‘ all at one low cost. The Waylite Company, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 


Chicago, Ill.; P. O. Box 30, Bethlehem, Pa. 





HOW 


ACCOMPLISHED: 


Textured 8 x 8 x 8 inch 
Waylite Units stacked 
diagonally. Some units 
set in wall at different 
level for shadow effect. 


CREDITS: 


Pub Bar and Restaurant, 
Philadelphia. Architects: 
Armand Carroll and 
Wm. J. Stephenson. 
Mason contractors: 


Casper Bros. 
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.. native genius...planning... Japanese designs 


NATIVE GENIUS IN ANONYMOUS 
ARCHITECTURE. By Sibyl Moholy-Nagy. 
Published by Horizon Press, Inc., 220 W. 42nd 
st., New York 36, N.Y. 223 pp. 8/2” x 10/2”. 
Illus. $7.50 


There may be better ways of proving a 
point than to have a loyal disciple trudge 
some 15,000 miles collecting photographs 
to illustrate it. But that’s the method that 
seems to have worked best in this case. 

The point: Frank Lloyd Wright’s dictum 
(1910) that “the true basis for any serious 
study of the art of architecture still lies in 
those indigenous, more humble buildings 
everywhere that are to architecture what 
folklore is to literature or folk song to 
music... though often slight, their virtue 
is intimately related to environment and 
to the heart-life of the people.” 

The well-traveled disciple: Sibyl Mo- 
holy-Nagy, widow of the renowned inter- 
national designer, and herself a distin- 
guished architectural critic. 

This picture collection is the result of 
her purposeful travels. It is completely 
convincing. 

Drawn largely from the Western Hemis- 
phere, the examples of “anonymous archi- 
tecture” demonstrate that Americans share 





A heritage of environment: from a circular 
barn in Clinton, Pa. ... 





+++ to a well-ventilated peasant house in 
« Haitian jungle valley. 
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an environmental heritage that is as rich 
as it is varied. And Mrs. Moholy-Nagy is 
as delighted to discover this heritage as 
she is scandalized by modern attempts to 
pervert it. 

Because of the enormous effort and skill 
that went into her book, it is all the more 
unfortunate that Mrs. Moholoy-Nagy’s 
publishers could not stretch the budget 
enough to give the photographs and entire 
layout better paper and more imagination. 


REAL ESTATE AND CITY PLANNING. 
By Richard L. Nelson and Frederick T. Asch- 
man. Published by Pentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 507 pp. 6” x 91/2”. $10 


The world’s problems are rarely so 
simple that they can be solved by discus- 
sion alone. But hope continues that if we 
can agree to agree on certain matters, the 
remaining controversies will be diminished. 

It was this philosophy that must have 
given Messrs. Nelson and Aschman cour- 
age to make a survey of the cold war be- 
tween real estate people and planners. 
Otherwise, with their respective experience 
in the fields, they would surely have 
despaired long before this lengthy, 
thoughtful and thorough study was ready 
for the printer. 

We can agree on certain definitions: 
what real estate is, what planning is. 
We can agree on the history of the city. 
We can agree on the need for transporta- 
tion. And then we can scratch around for 
a few more acceptable generalities. But 
apparently we cannot honestly face up to 
the precise issues of mistrust and fear 
that, city by city, are making this real 
estate—planning relationship so deadly. 

Until such a plain-spoken job of report- 
ing is done, it is doubtful that the truth 
will be fully served. And, until then, we 
should doubtless only expect volumes that 
read like the findings of the World Court. 


JAPAN’S NEW ARCHITECTURE. Edited 
by Professor Shinji Koike in collaboration with 
Architect Ryuichi Hamaguchi. WORLD’S 
CONTEMPORARY HOUSES: voi. 1, 
NORTHERN EUROPE; Vol. 2, CENTRAL 
EUROPE; Vol. 3, SOUTHERN EUROPE; 
Vol. 4, U.S.A.; Vol. 5, LATIN AMERICA; 
Vol. 6, JAPAN. Edited by Shinji Koike, 
Ryuichi Hamaguchi, Kimimasa Abe. Published 
by Shokoku-sha Publishing Co., Tokyo, but 
available at various prices through Charles 
E. Tuttle Co., Rutland, Vt. In Japanese and 
English. All illus. 


Impressive as Japanese architecture old 
and new may be, the volume of material 
written about it is even more overpower- 

continued on p. 192 


AN 


OPEN LETTER 


TO 


FOOD SERVICE 
ARCHITECTS AND 
CONSULTANTS 


For more than 25 years, we have been 
manufacturing Thermotainers to the highest 
attainable standards of quality. We believe 
that this quality combined with performance 
has resulted in remarkable value. Years of 
service have shown that negligible cost of 
operation and maintenance are synonymous 
with the Thermotainer name. 


Thermotainer users the world over will 
attest to this fact. 


As a designer or consultant, it is im- 
portant that you understand the many dif- 
ferences in food warmer design. We urge 
you to investigate fully—before you specify 
any food warmer. 


Listed below are some of the features that 
our experience has shown are vital to efficient 
operation of a food warmer. 


1. Positive, damper control of food mois- 
ture. 


rw 


No addition of moisture to make food 
Soggy. 
8. Individual compartments. to 


prevent 
mingling of food odors. 


4. Engineered compartment size, with ad- 
justable slides. to accept steam table 
pans, insets, baine maries. 

5. Designed specifically to keep food hot 
and delicious for long periods. 

6. Reinforced, shelf-type doors with easily 
adjustable, sanitary hinges. 

7. Indirect, uniform heat transfer. 


8. Tested and approved by the National 
Sanitation Foundation. 

9. Entire food warmer listed under U.L. 
Reexamination Service—not just electri- 
cal components. 

10. Insulation on all sides and sealed con- 
struction to reduce air conditioning load. 

11. All interior and exterior panels of heavy 
gauge etainless steel. Solid stainless steel 
hardware. 


12. Variety of sizes to fill all requirements 
and any location. 


13. Easy cleaning and service. 


14. Full-range, ventilated thermostatic con- 
trol. 


15. Removable compartments with rounded, 
interior corners. 


16. Simple installation; only one electrical 
connection. 

17. Nationwide 

Dealers. 


network of Authorized 


Of course, Thermotainer gives you all 
these advantages and many more. 






Write for your copy of 
the fully illustrated 
Thermotainer catalog. 


Modison St 


NKLIN PRODUCTS CORP 
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ing. Professor Koike and his coworkers are 
irrepressible. And fortunately the photo- 
graphs available to them, their sense of 
layout and the quality of paper and bind- 
ing are generally excellent. 

One could only wish that the level of 
architectural criticism were as high. Per- 
haps the professor’s translators were ex- 
cessively polite, and perhaps his text was 
more incisive in the original. But Ameri- 
can readers will be disappointed by his 
disinclination to be candid. 


TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 


A selection of new handbooks, text- 
books, technical reports, brochures 
and commercial leaflets, noteworthy 
for their information content or 
pictorial format or both 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE IN CONCRETE. Pub- 
lished by the Calcium Chloride Institute, 909 
Ring Bidg., Washington 6, D.C. 40 pp. Illus. 

One of the recommended practices above 








and this is just part of the story! 


Rilco laminated-wood beams not only helped keep construc- 


tion costs low for this school, but speeded building time — 


“beams were raised and bolted in place in one day,” reports 


the architect. And Rilco members “give such a warm and 


cheerful feeling” inside the finished school. 


Because Rilco laminated 


arches, beams and trusses allow 


virtually unlimited freedom, you can design better, yet hold 


costs down — for every Rilco member is engineered to your 


specification, then carefully factory fabricated — ready for 


fast erection at the jobsite. 


For complete information and specification data, just write 


Saint Joseph School, McPherson, Kansas; Architect: 
Robert Marr, McPherson, Kansas; Contractor: Frank 


Jackson, McPherson, Kansas. Rilco Wood Roof Deck 
of Western Red Cedar spans the 5%4"' x 17%" x 40° 


laminated beams spaced 14’ 0.c. 
"7 i sf “tal 
























} RILCO LAMINATED PRODUCTS, INC. 
W824 Ist National Bank Building 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


District offices: Newark, N. J., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., Tacoma, Wash. 


is the use of 1% of calcium chloride by 
weight for air-entrained concrete in cold 
weather. This booklet contains full quanti- 
tive and technical information, plus Specifi- 
cations, 


PLUMBING PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS, 
Published by the Joint Industry 
Board of New York, 101 Fifth Ave., New York 
3, N.Y. 10 pp. 


Plumbing 


Checklist for architects, engineers, build- 
ers and awarding agencies, specifically 
in the New York area, for preparing more 
exact plans and specifications to reduce 
costs, insure good work. 


PLEXIGLAS REPLACEMENT GLAZING (PL. 
251). Published by Rohm & Haas Co., Plas. 
tics Dept., Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, 
Pa. 12 pp. Illus. 


Detailed installation instructions and 
data for architects, plant and school ad- 
ministrators on the use of clear acrylic 
plastic sheets as substitute for window 
glass, skylights, etc., in situations where 
frequent breakage is a problem. 


METAL CURTAIN WALL CWA-2. 
by Michaels Art Bronze Co., 


Published 
P. O. Box 
Ky. Folder file. Illus. 


ine., 





668, Covington, 





Detail and data sheet on a new, clean, 
anodized aluminum curtain wall system 
whose main feature is snap-in stops in- 
stead of screws to allow different profiles 
in framing by variation of the stops. 


ALUMINUM IN ARCHITECTURE. Published by 
Kaiser & Chemical Sales, Inc., 
Palmolive Blidg., 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. 15 pp. Illus. 


Aluminum 


Full data, properties, details and spe- 
cifications on this company’s line of archi- 
tectural alloys, finishes, embossed patterns, 
sections and general building products. 


DATA FILE: SEALERS. Published by the Ad- 
hesives and Coatings Div., Minnesota Mining 
& Mfg. Co., 423 Piquette Ave., Detroit 2, 
Mich. Six brochures and data sheets. Illus. 


An informative file on 3M “Weatherban” 
sealers for curtain walls, panels, expansion 
joints, other building applications, giving 
properties, performance, compounding and 
application data, detail drawings and 
methods, case histories. Sent only on busi- 
ness letterhead request. 


UNIVAC II DATA AUTOMATION SYSTEM 
MANUAL: U 23. Published by Remington Rand 
Univac Div., Sperry Rand Corp., 315 4th Aves 
New York 10, N.Y. 79 pp. Illus. 


Complete and highly informative guide 
to the new Univac electronic computer 
data processing system for business and 
engineering use, written and illustrated 
for the layman as well as computer special- 


ists. 
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The open-armed feeling of welcome comes from the appearance of the buildings, rather than 
their newness. Broad areas of glass give approaching youngsters full view of what is within 


AN L*O*eF INTERVIEW WITH 





Charles J. Dowe, Superintendent, 


MASON CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS, ERIE, MICHIGAN 


Subject: Enwironment for Education 





Superintendent Dove heads a school system that embraces the atmosphere, the environment, that contributes most 
"square miles in southeastern Michigan with an enroll- to the full growth of each child’s mental, physical and 
ment of 1,200 pupils. Over 750 attend two similar new spiritual potentials.”” How do you think your new schools 
schools, an elementary and a junior high, which are the fulfill this objective? 

pride and joy of the students, staff and taxpayers in the 
ural community they serve. Architects: Jahr- Anderson 
Associates, Dearborn, Michigan. 


Mr. Dove: These buildings are educationally functional. 
They measure up to the Perkins definition very well. We 
: have achieved the environment we sought, a pleasantly 
Question: Architect Lawrence Perkins, in his new book relaxed atmosphere conducive to study and healthful 
Work Place for Learning says an architect “‘must create recreation. Our premise was that a school should not be 





considered a storage house for knowledge, but an active We have also observed attitude changes in children g 


plant designed to produce healthy, happy, educated all grades. First, as soon as we moved into the new schol 
youngsters. the youngsters appeared on the scene just a little ms 


dressed up, so to speak. They seemed to want to ip 
Question: Have there been perceptible differences in the : 


attitudes of teachers and students who were transferred 
from older school buildings? 


pace with their new surroundings. 
Second, we have had no malicious destruction | 
property in the new buildings. Even the casual pep 


. i marks are missing. 
Mr. Dove: Our teachers are proud of their new facilities. 


They often invite guests and take them on personally 
conducted tours. And our teachers have actually become ; 
volunteer recruiters for new teaching talent. Their en- Question: Have you evidence that children fee] ye 
thusiasm brings other teachers to us. For several years I school is a welcome, rather than a forbidding, place 
have not sought teachers in colleges. There’s no need to. enter? 


And third, we experience less absenteeism in our pe 
schools. 
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Our teachers are proud of these new facilit 


Mr. Dove: Definitely the open-armed feeling of welcome closed. Large windows and glass-walled corridors # 
comes from appearance of the buildings, I think, rather them a feeling of freedom. 


than their newness. Our open, colorful entrances attract . : ast ith: 
E : Question: Are these glass-walled corridors practical, with 


windows on both the outdoor side and the classroom Si@® 





the children. These broad areas of glass give approaching 
youngsters full view of what is within. 

And once inside, they are relaxed and eager for school 
work. Young people want to feel that they are connected 
with the world about them. They don’t want to be en- 


Mr. Dove: Fine. Corridor traffic and activities in 08 
visible areas have not proved distractive. Students soe 


become used to this environment. 
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large glass areas add a feeling of spaciousness to each room and give the children a feeling of freedom 


And the visibility afforded by these large windows also 
enables us to make maximum use of physical space. Our 
teachers conduct group conferences with a small number 
of children in the corridor while observing the activities 
within the classroom. 


And don’t forget our big window on the outside wall of 


the classrooms. We must remember that children learn 
from the world they live in. I like to consider our school 
aa shelter. From it the children look out and see this 
particular segment of the world. Out there, in effect, is 
the laboratory. Too often, 


we expect youngsters to learn 
im a vacuum. 














Question: Do you find the use of glass on both sides of a 
classroom helpful in terms of lighting? 


Mr. Dove: The expanse of glass in our windows and glass- 
walled corridors give us excellent bilateral lighting. The 
shadows, if any, are softer than with artificial light sources. 
And apart from foot-candle measurements, the bilateral 
natural daylighting has a good psychological effect. 

We also have balanced daylighting. In schools that have 
windows on but one side of a room, lights are sometimes 
turned on to eliminate contrast. So our bilateral design 
for natural daylight is not only better, but it costs less. 


Question: Are you successfully using visual aids, such as 


motion pictures and projected slides, in your classrooms? 


Mr. Dove: Yes. There is no basic clash between visual 
aids and our glass walls. We use plastic curtains, on tracks, 
to reduce the light. They work out very well. At the outset 
we considered darkening a single room for all visual 
presentations, but we chose to use visuals in the respective 
classrooms, where they properly belong. 


Question: How did the cost run on these lovely new 
buildings? 


Mr. Dove: Detailed advance planning by all concerned, 
notably our architects and contractors, resulted in excel- 
lent buildings at comparatively low cost. Yet we did not 
skimp on up-to-date design or solid construction. 

Our Central Elementary School cost about $12 per 
square foot and Central Junior High cost approximately 
$12.60 per square foot. 


Our teachers conduct group conferences with a small number of chil- 
dren in the corridor, while observing activities within the classroom. 
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PARALLEL-O-PLATE® 


Cast a critical eye at the letters on the two eye-testing charts, The 
one on the left was taken through a pane of sheet glass: the one 
on the right through Parallel-O-Plate Glass. 

With sheet glass, distortion is inevitable. With Parallel-O-Plat,. 
you get maximum freedom from distortion. That’s because of 
L:O-F’s twin-grinding process in which both surfaces of the glass 
are ground simultaneously. Recommended for entrances and any 
other areas where architectural beauty and maximum lack of 
distortion are primary considerations. 





THERMOPANE* 


Thermopane insulating glass puts two panes and a sealed-in blanket | 
of dry, clean air between the children and the outdoors. Drafts 
are reduced so rooms are more comfortable, especially for children 
sitting close to windows. Thermopane even deadens outside noises, 
And the heat loss you would get through single panes is cut almost 
in half. Recommended for all windows where its insulating proper- 
ties would result in substantial savings in winter. 


















TUF-FLEX® 


/ 


Here you see a half-pound (1%”’ diameter) steel ball, dropped 
from a height of ten feet, bouncing harmlessly off %4'’-thick Tuf-fex 
heat-strengthened glass. Tuf-flex is 3 to 5 times stronger than regular 
plate glass of the same thickness. If maximum resistance is reached, 
Tuf-flex disintegrates into relatively harmless, rock-salt size par- 
ticles. Recommended for gymnasiums, entrance doors and side 
lights, areas facing playgrounds . . . any area where youngsters 
and missiles are in rapid motion. 


VITROLUX® 


Used instead of masonry as an exterior facing material; also for | 
interior partitions. Rich color, fused to the back of this clear, heat- 
strengthened plate glass, adds youthful beauty and cheerful 
character to your school. Natural resistance to weathering, crazing 
and checking. Standard maximum size of Vitrolux panels is 48" | 
x 84’. Special orders up to 60” x 84’’. Thickness: 14” plus 14’ 
minus }¢’’. Sixteen standard colors plus black and white. Also in 
non-standard colors subject to manufacturing limitations. 
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Send coupon for your free copy of our book How 
To Get Nature-Quality Light For School Children. 
Complete. Authoritative. Packed with facts. Valuable 
for anyone interested in the design of school buildings. 
Libbey*Owens ‘Ford Glass Company 

608 Madison Avenue, Toledo 3, Ohio 
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NORMAN = TOTAL 
COMFORT + ECONOMY | 











ECONOMICAL COMFORT SPECIFICALLY 
DESIGNED FOR THE CLASSROOM 


Norman Gas-Fired Forced Air Schoolroom 
Heating and Ventilating System 


If you’re planning a new school or adding rooms 
to an old one, be sure to check into the advantages 
of the Norman Schoolroom System — quality engi- 
neered after years of research and study in school 
heating and ventilating requirements. Outside air 
only is used for combustion. 


IN NEW SCHOOLS—the Norman FOR ADDITIONS—simply add a 
Schoolroom System elimi- Norman Classroom Pack- 
nates the need for extra age for each new class- 
space or a separate build- room. It has everything 
ing to house a central needed for healthful, 
heating plant. No inter- economical and fully 
connecting supply or re- automatic heating and 
turn mains are needed. ventilating. 


NORMAN OVERHEAD HEATING FOR 
SCHOOL CORRIDORS, CAFETERIAS 


Norman Three-Sixty Radial Downflow 
and Downblast Unit Heaters 


® Sealed Combustion System @ Exclusive Electric Ignition 


®@ Forced Exhaust ® 100% Outside Air For Combustion 


Norman gas-fired unit heaters add comfort to large areas 
of the school. Radial models draw room air into bottom of 
unit; distribute tempered air in full 360° 
warmth. For high ceilings, Downblast models draw air in 
at top; force heat downward to cover large floor areas. 
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Norman threeSi iuly ° 


INSTALLED IN SCHOOL CORRIDOR 


Norman Southerner vorizonrat 


GAS OVERHEAD HEATER FOR GYMNASIUMS 
AND HIGH CEILING ROOMS 
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Mail the coupon now for literature and specifications 
on the Norman gas-fired Schoolroom System which 
provides efficient forced air distribution through 
ducts and diffusers in strong furniture metal book- 
shelf sections. 


NORMAN PRODUCTS CO. 
1158 Chesapeake Ave., Columbus 12, Ohio 


Please send literature and specifications on the Norman 
Schoolroom System and the all-new Norman Three Sixty. 
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4-story bank 


sprouts 8 new floors 


and they gleam with Stainless Stee/ 


he Federal Reserve Bank of Minne- 
apolis serves the Ninth Federal Reserve 
District. It moved into its own building in 
1925 and, naturally, outgrew its quarters as 


the economy of the district expanded. The 
check collection department, for example, 
now clears more than 108 million items a 
year. 

So they expanded. Eight new floors were 
added to the existing four-floor structure. 
They built with steel cellular floors, and 
used 16 miles of galvanized steel pipe for 
the radiant-ceiling heating and cooling sys- 
tem. Exterior walls are covered with lime- 
stone and 25,000 square feet of gleaming, 
non-corroding Stainless Steel spandrels. 

The spandrels are deeply stamped with 
a handsome herringbone pattern that adds 
texture and interest to the building. The 
stamping was done with very simple dies, 
so the panels were low in cost. And, since 
they are made from Stainless Steel, they 
will outlast the building itself without ex- 
pensive maintenance. 

Stainless Steel is frequently combined 
with porcelain-enameled steel sheets to 
form an unsurpassable exterior treatment 
for buildings. With porcelain-enameled 
sheets, you can literally use the rainbow for 
your color guide; and Stainless Steel panels, 
mullions or trim cannot be equalled for 


Architects: Larson & McLaren, Minneapolis ; am 
their ‘permanent good looks and durability. 

General Contractors: Naugle-Leck, Inc., Minneapolis 

“Panel Fabricator: Benson Mfg. Co., Kansas City 


Consulting Architects: Holabird & Root & Burgee, Chicago 


USS STAINLESS STEEL +» USS VITRENAMEL SHEETS 





USS STRUCTURAL STEEL + USS WINDOW SECTIONS 


‘*USS”’ and ‘“‘Vitrenamel’’ are registered trademarks. 


USS STEELS FOR 
ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 
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“Roundel Glass” and “‘Lozenge Antique” are both Decorative and Functional! 


Decorative — because 
the exclusive pat- 
terns in clear or gold 
colors set a new 
style in building en- 
trances. 


Functional— because 
they allow light in 
but assure the 
privacy needed in 
churches, schools, 
and other public 
buildings. 
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cities 


‘‘Roundel Glass’‘ —approximately 1 


About Mondial...one of Ameri- Wewill be glad to tell you of other 
ca’s leading dealers of functional, ‘‘ideas-in-glass” that are adding 
structural, and decorative glass. freshness to architectural ideas. 


Le] tel y-Y Ee UNITED CORPORATION 


625 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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BACKGROUND FOR LEARNING | 
INTERIORS OF NATCO 
CERAMIC GLAZE VITRITILE 
IANENT 9" CLEAN 
OMICALE = MODERN 
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Natco Ceramic Glaze Vitritile provides sound, fireproof 
structural walls plus a colorful, wear-resistant inte- 
rior finish in a single operation . . . at one cost. 
Years after installation, Natco Vitritile still looks new. 
Soap and water is all the maintenance it ever needs. 
Write for General Catalog S-57. 


Series Nominal Face Size Tile Face Size Nominal Thickness 
. “BW" ,- nie 7%" x 15%” 

“or 54” x 12” 5s” x 11%” 

“4D" 5%” x 8” 5“s" x 7%” 


NATCO } 


NATCO CORPORATION / 
GENERAL OFFICES: 327 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Way 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: Boston * Chicago * Detroit 
New York * Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * Syracuse 
N. Birmingham, Ala. * Brazil, Ind. 


IN CANADA: Natco Clay Products Ltd., Toronto 
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No one wrench 


will meet all needs 





... the same is true of air filters! 





Air filters—like wrenches—must be made in a can provide the cleaning efficiency you need plus 


wide variety of types and sizes to meet differing the maintenance characteristics you want. 
requirements. No one type of air filter can meet Before selecting your filters. talk with the com- 
all the clean-air needs of business and industry. pany that offers a selection. Let us show you how 
That's why AAF (and only AAF!) makes all our complete-line approach assures you of the 


types. No matter what your specific needs, AAF right air filter installation. 


AAr | | Ai Litter 


rman __\ COMPANY, INC. 
\ elson i27 Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Kentucky 
a / American Air Filter of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q 











UNUSUAL DESIGN 
AND USE OF COLOR 




























DISTINGUISH THIS 


ALUMINUM CURTAIN WALL BY 


CUPPLES 





MEDICAL PROFESSIONAL BUILDING 
Houston, Texas 

Wirtz, Calhoun, Tungate & Jackson, Architects 
Manhattan Construction Company, Contractor 


Here is another excellent example of the many possibilities 


modern skin construction presents to architects and builders. 


Large vertical mullions in garage area (lower four 
% floors) are special extruded shapes in plain alumilite. 
Porcelain-on-aluminum panels inserted between 
these vertical mullions are in three colors. 
Extruded aluminum hand railing, door frames 
and gold alumilited wall facing on the 


ground floor, also by Cupples. 


The office tower has 657 custom built vertical 
pivoted windows with panels in blue 
alumilite above and below each window. 
Pilaster panels are fluted gold alumilite. Belt 


course, coping, facia and louvers are plain alumilite. 


Cupples is foremost in the design, fabrication and 
erection of aluminum curtain walls. Cupples is also 
one of the nation’s largest manufacturers of aluminum 
windows, doors, ornamental products and Alumi-Coustic 


grid systems. Our catalogs are filed in Sweet's. 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


2659 South Hanley Road « St. Lovis 17, Missouri 
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How high velocity 





provides maximum comfort 


for schools 





The Anemostat All-Air High Velocity system of draftless air distribution 
offers many important advantages for heating and ventilating schools. e High 
velocity units, used with smaller than conventional ducts, save space 

and money. They substantially reduce sheet metal required, can be 

installed faster, at less cost. Since there are no coils in All-Air HV units, 
clogging and odors are eliminated. @ Anemostat All-Adir HV 

operate entirely with air processed in the main equipment room; there 

is, therefore, no need to break through the walls of the building for 


prime air make-up. The Anemostat All-Air HV units eliminate fans, filters, 


and electric motors in the school rooms. Units are quiet, need a 

minimum of maintenance from custodians. @ On these pages are typical 
installations in which the Anemostat All-Air High Velocity system 

has been used successfully. Application data on your specific school heating, 
ventilating or air conditioning problem is available from Anemostat 
representatives or from the home office. 
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Write on your business 


letterhead for your copy of 
New Anemostat ~ 
Selection Manual 60 


to Anemostat Corporation of America, 


10 East 39th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Exit maintenance problems 
Enter beauty and utility 
With doors of ... 





























BRASS \. 


4 BRIDGEPORT, ALUMINUM 











Whether it’s new construction, or modernization— 
as this new foyer added to an existing building— 
nothing serves quite as well as Bridgeport Extruded 
Aluminum. 

Leading architects as well as building products 
manufacturers and architectural fabricators know this. 
The extra attention that Bridgeport pays to toler- 
ances, finishes, delivery and other important services 
adds up to real time-and-labor savings for manufac- 
turers and fabricators. Extra satisfaction to the buiid- 
ing owner, too, in terms of lasting beauty and utility! 

There are a Witte variety of standard Bridgeport 
architectural shapes available without die charges, and 
Bridgeport’s technical service is always ready to help 
in designing custom shapes for special applications. 
Call the Bridgeport salesman in your locality. Find out 
about the special service you get from Bridgeport! 
BRIDGEPORT EXTRUSIONS. Write on 
your firm’s letterhead for a copy of this 


130-page aluminum handbook. It has ; 
complete sections on aluminum extrusions tietdaeuan’ 
in architecture — suggested construction, ae Wi 

helpful data, etc., plus full-size drawings of 7 Magar 
standard Bridgeport architectural shapes. — or" 


/y 











Typical Bridgeport Extruded Door Components are shown above. 











Industrial Mutual Association Auditorium at 

Flint, Michigan, has entrance and doors fabricated 
by Marmet Corporation, Wausau, Wisconsin, 

using Bridgeport Aluminum Extrusions. 


Architects: Smith, Hinchman and Grylls, Detroit, Mich. 


ay newert im 


Aluminum Extrusion and Forging Facilities at Adrian, Michigan 
Bridgeport Brass Company, Aluminum Division, Bridgeport 2, Conn. Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Excerpts 


What people said at Connecticut General’s 


symposium 


“The New Highways: Challenge to 
the Metropolitan Region” was the 
name of the September conference 
sponsored by the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life Insurance Co. in its brand- 
new Hartford headquarters. Well 
run and well focused, the highway 
symposium brought forth much 
common sense, some genuine wis- 
dom, and even some humor. The 
was stated in Wil- 
fred Owen’s introductory paper; it 
was recapitulated (with fireworks) 
in Lewis Mumford’s 
Excerpts 


general theme 


concluding 
from their re- 
marks and other speeches follow. 


speech. 


Wilfred Owen, author of The Metropoli- 
tan Transportation Problem and _ staff 


member of the Brookings Institute: 


Modern transportation has enabled large 
numbers of people to concentrate in cities. 
It has supplied the food and materials 
necessary to maintain the urban popula- 
tion and has afforded mobility necessary 
to enjoy the economic, social and cultural 
advantages of the metropolis. But metro- 
politan cities have grown to the point 
where they threaten to strangle the trans- 
portation that helped to make them pos- 
sible. 

The escape to the fringes has been less 
than a complete success. Suburban blight is 
spreading into once pleasant neighborhoods 
from the cluttered and unsightly roadsides 
that have proved bad for traffic, bad for 
business and bad for the community. It is 
the automobile that is transporting this 
blight to the suburbs. The natural beauty 
of the countryside is being jeopardized by 
the bulldozers. Soon the attempt to flee to 
the unspoiled country may be thwarted as 
one unplanned metropolis runs into an- 
ther, 

Unless America acts quickly to achieve 
comprehensive solutions, problems that 
seem bad today are bound to become worse 
in the years ahead. Some cities are start- 
ing to show the way. But their efforts 
tarily_begin to match the problem. By 
v') We can expect another 50 million 
people to be living in metropolitan areas. 
pve million more workers may be 

‘ded to the rush hour jam. More people 
and higher incomes will mean more trans- 
portation of all kinds. More jobs and more 
leisure will mean constantly increasing 


tra ae ome : 
fic. Over 100 million motor vehicles will 
’ on the road 


f thes, trends are super mposed on the 
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on highways 


metropolitan hodgepodge that  planless 
growth makes inevitable, America will be 
faced with an absurd paradox. In spite of 
the world’s highest income, the majority of 
our people may be faced not only with 
poorer standards of transportation, but 
with deteriorating standards of living. 
Contrary to the comforting projections of 
a steady rise in national product, tomor- 
row’s utopias may be more statistical than 
real, 

In the face of this worsening situation, 
the Congress of the US has recently en- 
acted the most spectacular aid program 
ever made available for urban areas. Un- 
der the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1956, 
provision has been made for the greatest 
roadbuilding program in history. Alto- 
gether, the expenditure of some $100 bil- 
lion of federal, state and local funds is 
probable over the next decade and a half. 
The most spectacular part of this program 
will be the construction of a 41,000-mi. 
National System of Interstate Highways 
to cost some $25 billion. Approximately 
6,000 mi. of these expressways will be 
located in urban areas, absorbing half the 
total Interstate Highway outlay. The new 
program adds up to the most promising 
opportunity yet presented to attack the 
growing transportation crisis in metropoli- 
tan areas. 

But will the new highway program 
automatically solve the critical problems of 
traffic congestion that threaten the met- 
ropolis? And, more important, will it help 
to resolve the basic problems that underlie 
the plight of our cities? 


Victor Gruen, architect and planner: 


The automobile has long ceased to be 
just a tool for mobility. It has become a 
mental disease: “autorosis.” To many, it is 
a way of ego satisfaction; to some, a way 
of sublimation for inferiority complexes. 
How far we have gone in this respect is 
illustrated by the following item from the 
Los Angeles Times of Aug. 6, 1957. The 
headline reads: “Wife Ambushes Ex-Hus- 
band with ’49 Caliber Buick.” And here is 
the report, in abbreviated form: “Ram- 
ming his ’57 Chevvy with her ’49 Buick at 
least half a dozen times, she screamed, 
‘Turn around and fight like a man! My 
car can beat your fancy dan heap any day 
of the week and twice on Sunday!’ ” 

We can only hope that once the novelty 
of the horseless carriage as a new toy 
wears off, cases of autorosis will somehow 
decline. 

However, one argument favoring more 
and more public subsidies to the auto- 
mobile industry (in the form of the con- 


continued on p. 198 
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COAT and HAT RACKS 








.. . WALL RACKS 
Basic 2’ 2”, 3’ 2”, 4’ 2” and 
5’ 2” units mount directly on 
wall. Interlocking add-on 
sections make racks of 
longer lengths and greater 
capacity 


DOUBLE FACED.... 


These standard cloak- 
room racks (with or 
without checks) hold 
8 coats and hats per foot of 
length. Also available in 4’ 2” 
and 5’ 2” portable racks—with 
shock braces and large casters. 

















. SINGLE FACE 


Stationary or portable racks fit 
close against wall. Sections 
snap-lock together to make 
rigid assembly that will not sag. 
wobble or creak. 


. , floor layout service for architects 


Let our cloakroom and checkroom 
specialists suggest equipment requirements 
and efficient layout. Just send outline 

of available space, capacity desired and 
nature of load. No obligations, of course. 


Write for Catalog Sheets, “K-48 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


1121 W. 37th St. + Chicago 9, Ill 
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struction of billions of square feet of con- 
crete pavement on which to move and store 
the products of Detroit) will be raised 
with increasing emphasis: that the auto- 
motive industry is so important to our 
national economy that anything—regard- 
less of other consequences—must be done 
to guarantee its flourishing. 

Of course, we should be willing to sub- 


sidize the automobile industry, but only if 
and when it can be proven beyond any 
doubt that its products will achieve the 


benefits of efficient mobility without in 





new permaCushion* floor floats on resilient pads 


That's right, this floor floats. It’s entirely separated from the slab 
and all other structural members. It actually rests on air channeled 
GRS cushioned pads to assure permanent resiliency and to prevent 
moisture transmission from slab to sleepers. With these pads and the 
void between flooring and wall, the floor system expands and contracts 
without buckling or cupping and achieves a degree or dimensional 
stability unmatched by virtually any other floor! 


flicting disproportionately grave damages. 
As long as the danger of an ever growing 
death rate on our highways is not banned 
—as long as the automobile threatens to 
destroy our urban way of life and to block 
out landscape and countryside in the proc 
ess—all public expenditures in its behalf 
must be regarded as immoral. 

The absurd paradox that, in spite of 
growing wealth, we are receiving diminish- 
ing returns from our effort-investment in 
enjoyment already exists. In many ways, 
today’s urbanites are poorer in enjoyment 


Specially engineered 
and compounded GRS 
resilient pads are fab- 
ricated to underside of 
sleepers to cushion the 
floor and prevent sleep- 
ers from contacting slab. 





PermaCushion floor systems offer other benefits, too: the natural 
beauty and durability of hard rock maple, dry, cross-ventilated subfloor 
and remarkable long-run economy. When planning a gymnasium or 
auditorium, consider the advantages of the PermaCushion free-floating 
floor system. For details, write Robbins Flooring Company, Reed City, 


Michigan. Attn: Dept. AF 1157. 


Available vacuum-treated with preservative by Dri-Vac method. 
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urers of- lronbound* Continuous Strip* Maple Floors 


Reed City and Ishpeming, Michigan 





potential than their forefathers or 
citizens of countries with much lowe 
eral living standards. 


than 
r gen- 


To many citizens of European cities, for 
example, life experiences are enjoyed on 
three levels. There is the dimension of 
work, the dimension of the home, and the 
dimension of the city, the community, 
Their cities are the cause of pride, of 
social, cultural and spiritual experiences 
gained in intimate contact with the urba) 
environment. We in America have, in most 
cases, completely lost the third dimension 
of urban experience. Our man-made ep- 
vironment causes us, instead, tensions re- 
sulting from damages, time loss, and the 
blunting of our sensibilities. We have lost 
most of the direct sensual reactions from 
social, cultural and spiritual experiences 
which are possible only in common with 
many others. In many ways we have 
turned to vicarious, nonparticipating ex. 
periences, typified by television in the pro- 
tected area of our homes. Europeans, on 
festive occasions, leave their homes to join 
with others in the enjoyment of their 
cities. We, on the other hand, flee the 
jungles of our cities at the stroke of the 
time clock to seek the comparative security 
of our four walls. 

If we don’t want this insanity to con- 
tinue, we will have to change the pattern 
and functioning of our urban scene dras- 
tically. We must develop a new planning 
philosophy of boldness and_ clarity, one 
which properly considers our possibilities 
and abilities and thus sets goals which ar 
attainable. Such a basic planning philoso- 
phy must be available and agreed upo! 
before you can begin to talk about lega! 
tools, because they must be designed for 
the purpose they are to serve; before we 
ean begin to talk about engineering meth- 
ods, because they must be calculated for a 
specific aim; before we can begin to talk 
about financing methods and_ economic 
tools, because they can only be developed 
if and when their end-aim can be stated. 


Luther Gulick, pre side nt oft the Institut 
of Public Administration: 


The new highway program will greatly 
step up the dynamic forces which have 
produced our modern urbanism. It has 
been said that the new program will 
double the amount of major highway 
construction going forward. Does this 
mean that the pressure for metropolitan 
spread will be doubled? This is too low 
an estimate. I think there is a mult 
plier in this equation. Each of these new 
limited access throughways will end in 3 
metropolitan area. Many will be entirely 
new rights-of-way. Each will be a new 
artery making possible new factory, home 
and store developments adjacent but not 
within the existing settlements. Every 
interchange will invite the developer an¢é 
investor. And what is more, highways 
and developments like this generate more 
automobile ownership, more dispersal, 
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The LINOVENTILATOR meets all the exacting 
requirements for schoolroom ventilating. . 


vo It has been designed for economy, efficiency and func- 
‘ tional beauty, with remarkable savings in installation and 
falar YVolean tainseviog that Liiradace en satele ye apt 
engineering introduces an en new | 

~ | cymovenrinaTor” SYSTEM in heating and ventilating. ae 
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which in turn, make the new patterns of 
settlement more attractive. Around the 
cities, the new highways magnetize the 
open country. 

But little will be accomplished in the 
metropolitan areas merely by talking en- 
thusiastically about “cooperation.” Every- 
body believes in working together, until 
they get down to cases. I propose there- 
fore to list a few things which are in- 
volved: 

» First, we need a good solid recognition 




















that there are metropolitan problems 
which cannot now be solved individually 
and severally, but must be approached on 
a comprehensive basis: water supply, 
river and harbor pollution, wastes, air 
pollution, recreation, civil defense, vari- 
ous minimum civilized standards and pro- 
tections, and above all, transportation and 
traffic in relation to land-use control. 

>» Second, we need specific new adminis- 
trative machinery, both at the state capi- 
tals and in Washington, designed to bring 


























THE BUILDING STONE 
THAT MADE 
THE FACE OF AMERICA 


INDIANA LIMESTONE lends its beauty and 


permanence to buildings throughout America. 


Every architectural style has its outstanding examples 


of the use of Indiana Limestone. The Pentagon, 


Empire State Building and Prudential’s Mid-America 


Building serve to illustrate the ever-new 


versatility of this material so highly valued for its 


distinctive appearance and almost complete 


freedom from maintenance. 





INDIANA LIMESTONE 
INSTITUTE 


BEDFORD, INDIANA 


Founded 1932 as a service organization 
for the architect and contractor 





about better coordination of all state ang 
federal activities and programs which 
have an impact on the metropolitan re. 
gions. No state or federal program deal. 
ing with highways, rail and air commerce, 
ports, parks, water, pollution contro}, 
general drainage, civil defense, urban re. 
newal, housing, health, education, or 
crime should go forward without the cop. 
sideration of the interrelation of the pro- 
gram with other governmental activities 
as they hit the metropolitan regions, 
This is a big order, but it is high time 
that central government took as much 
interest in the big cities and their sur. 
roundings as it now takes in Indian reser. 
vations and agricultural regions. From 
now on, don’t forget, we have the votes! 
» Third, in each major metropolitan region 
we shall now need to develop official ma- 








chinery for local coordinated governmental 
action. This machinery must be: wide 
enough to cover the general common sense 
geographic boundaries of the metropolitan 
area; democratic, that is, made up of 
locally elected representatives of the en- 
tire area and of its several parts; em- 
powered to deal with the genuinely 
“metropolitan problems” on a comprehen- 
sive basis without getting into or destroy- 
ing the strictly local or community activi- 
ties of the constituent parts of the re- 
gion; and finally, it must be an action 
agency with built-in planning, with powers 
of decision and action, not an impotent 
structure for wishful thinking only. 

Most metropolitan areas need a new 
governmental layer, a sort of regional 
“Metropolitan Council.” 


James Scheuer, developer and chairman 
of the New York Housing Advisory 
Council, Inc.: 


It is a significant and disturbing com- 
mentary on the state of the nationwide 
movement to replan our metropolitan areas 
today that the $100 billion interstate high- 
way program, perhaps the most potent 
urban planning tool of the twentieth cen- 
tury, has been placed in the hands of high- 
way engineers. These are the men whose 
job it is to move traffic as economically and 
rapidly as possible, using as their rules-of- 
thumb origin and destination charts and 
the cost of right-of-way. 

Perhaps in days gone by, when highways 
were essentially a rural matter, it was 
quite proper for urban communities to be 
given little or no share in the planning 
process. But today, when new highways 
have within them the seeds to make or 
break the future of our burgeoning cities, 
their planning can no longer be the ex 
clusive concern of traffic engineers. High- 
ways have become a matter of huma 
engineering involving the destinies of mil- 
lions of people who will be living in ou 
metropolitan areas for many years, and re 
quiring the uprooting of hundreds of thou- 
sands of our citizens who live or work 
the path of the up-coming highways. Al- 
continued on Pp. 202 
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though the highway engineers obviously 
are the ones to make the final plans, the 
federal law should make mandatory the 
observance of certain standards relating to 


the impact of the highways upon our met- 
ropolitan areas. 

Take the matter of housing dislocation. 
In Washington, D.C., the expressway pro- 
gram, which is scheduled to proceed sim- 
ultaneously with the nation’s largest urban 
redevelopment program, will displace 4,500 
families: about as many as will be dis- 


placed by the entire 550-acre residential 
redevelopment project. 

In Chicago, during the last eight years, 
where slum clearance for Title One and 


public housing has dislocated a total of 


15,000 families, the expressway program 
has demolished the homes of an additional 


7,000, increasing the relocation burden by 
50%. In 1956 the Illinois Highway Dept. 
led all other city and state agencies in the 


number of households relocated for just 
one project—the Northwest Expressway. 





A school and university 
laundry planning service for architects 


Now you can free your organization from the detail work and costly board time 


necessary to plan a laundry. With no obligation, The American Laundry Ma- 


chinery Co. offers architects a comprehensive laundry planning service for all types 


of schools and universities. Our survey engineers will provide a detailed plan inte- 


grating laundry facilities with the other important elements of your school design. 
This is all we need to know: Number of beds if dormitory linen is to be handled 


or if plans include a medical center or infirmary, number and types of athletic uni- 


forms, number of students enrolled in physical education classes, dining facilities, 


will there be a valet shop or student laundry service, whether laundry equipment 


will be operated by students. 


We'll provide this information: Our survey engineers will prepare detailed 


drawings, floor plan layouts and complete specifications for the laundry. Finished 


plans include size and type of equipment needed, proper arrangement for smooth 


work flow, operating personnel required, water and steam requirements including 


size of piping, electrical connections, ventilation, lighting, foundation support, floor 


space, size of openings for admittance of equipment, approximate operating cost- 


every detail you will need to design an efficient space-saving laundry department. 


This planning service is available to architects without obligation. Call vour nearby 


American representative, or write. 


Send for your copy of American’s 
ARCHITECT’s REFERENCE GUIDE 


line of laundry equipment. 


















Equipment: The American 
Laundry Machinery Co. 


St. XAVIER COLLEGE, Chicago, Ill. 
Architect: Naess and Murphy. General 
Contractor: E. H. Marhoefer & Co. Laundry 


containing full information on our complete 








In Cincinnati, 3,750 families will be dis. 
located by the Millcreek Expressway 
more than the city’s -first two redevelop. 
ment areas combined. 


These statistics could be repeated in city 
after city across the country. According ty 
the Forum, about 90,000 families a year 
will be displaced by the new roads which 
will cross the nation. It is therefore obyj. 
ous that the acute shortage of low middle 
income housing which has been aggravated 
by the slum clearance program will goon 
reach crisis proportions. No program jp 
our history has undertaken the displace. 
ment of so many people at so rapid and 
inexorable a pace. 

Thus, ironically, the urban renewal hous. 
ing program which could benefit in many 
ways by the road program is instead being 
placed in serious jeopardy by it. Does this 
mean that we should urge the highway 
engineers to detour our blighted areas in 





order to avoid the housing relocation head- 
ache which such mass displacement pr- 
duces? Or should we postpone urban re 
newal for a decade or more until the new 


highways are completed? 


James Rouse, realtor, developer and 
member of the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Housing Policies and Programs: 


We will never make our cities what they 
ought to be simply by clearing slums and 
eliminating blight. There is a lot more 
wrong with our cities than the physical 
condition of the buildings, the streets and 
the alleys. A gigantic and fully effective 
physical clean-up program would simply 
restore the physical condition of our cities 
to the beginning point of the deterioration 
pipeline, but it would have little effect 
upon the forces for deterioration which 
dragged them down in the first place. 

The problem of the city is to create 
neighborhoods out of sprawling blocks. A 
highway is the most important single force 
in this neighborhood creation. A huge ur 
planned highway program will rip through 
and around the cities with little attention 
to neighborhood destruction or neighbor- 
hood creation. But a highway program 
that recognizes its enormous potential 0 
partnership with urban renewal will relate 
every highway to its neighborhood impact 

There are two important expressions of 
this impact: 


» First, it is vital to neighborhood creation 
and protection that main traffic streams be 
removed from the residential communities 
and transferred to planned interneighbor- 
hood and intercity traffic streams. The 
future highway, therefore, becomes i 
portant in channeling objectionable trafic 
dirt and noise out of the neighborhoods. 


» Second, the highway is important in tht 
its width and function automatically create 
an effective boundary defining and protect 
ing a neighborhood on either side if it 
planned, located and constructed with this 
purpose in mind. 
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This business of neighborhood creation 
and protection is not new. Most of the de- 
velopment of our cities has been by ac- 
cident to date, and the accident of growth 
has created in almost every city some ex- 
amples of “natural” neighborhoods. In al- 
most every instance of strong neighborhood 
revival there have been natural protective 
forces at work which have given shape 
and meaning to the particular area as a 
neighborhood. 

The highway is our great new “topo- 


graphic” opportunity to give neighborhoods 
definition. The city’s entire public works 
program must be thought of in terms of its 
potential for neighborhood destruction or 
creation. Schools, playgrounds, hospitals, 
public buildings of alk kinds, each has the 
opportunity to provide a neighborhood 
core or a neighborhood boundary, or if 
illogically and haphazardly located, each 
has the opportunity to split up and break 
apart. areas which might have been made 
into wholesome neighborhoods. 
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PRACTICALLY INDESTRUCTIBLE 


at less than 


Nothing compares with CEMENT 
ENAMEL — the vitreous surface, 
cold-glazed finish for all new and 
existing walls. 

Glass-hard, infinitely durable, and 
as fire-resistant as portland 
cement, CEMENT ENAMEL be- 
comes an integral part of any 
wall surface; unlike synthetic or 
“Jaminated” finishes, it cannot be 
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separated from its base. 


Available in a variety of decor- 
ator colors, CEMENT ENAMEL is 
easily, quickly applied — at tre- 
mendous savings! Newly pub- 
lished catalog contains complete 
information, also illustrates 
application techniques. Write for 
your copy — it’s free. 


INTERNATIONALLY 
RECOGNIZED FOR 
MORE THAN 40 YEARS! 


CEMENT ENAMEL SALES CORP. OF THE AMERICAS 
Dept. F, 787 United Nations Plaza, New York 17,N.Y. 


Agents in Principal Cities throughout United States 











Foster Winter, vice president of De | 
troit’s leading department store, J, L. 
Hudson Co.: 

In Detroit we are turning our attention 
back to the metropolitan center, the cen. 
tral business district, and are now study. 
ing ways of applying experience in oyr 
regional centers to the downtown area, 7 

The first question which Detroit had 
to face several years ago when we started 
building the Lodge expressway was how 
to bring the expressway traffic into the 
central business district; how close we 
should bring the expressway to the cep. 
tral commercial area; how we could by- 
pass the through traffic not destined for ¥ 
the central business district; and at how” 
many points we could bring ramps from 
the expressway into the central area, 

This first series of problems Detroit re 7 
solved by a decision to encircle the cep. 
tral business district by an expressway 
loop about one mile in diameter. From 
this loop there will be nine ramps lead- 
ing into the central business district and | 
14 bridges for thoroughfares leading into | 
the center. 

City officials in Detroit are now em ® 
gaged in studies of the heart of the cen- 
tral business district: whether we may] 
convert three blocks along Woodward | 
Ave. into a pedestrian mall, where we 
may provide parking between the central 
shopping area, and ramps _ leading t 
thoroughfares; how we can bring transit 
passenger terminals close to the heart of 
the area; how we may improve the walk- 
ways for pedestrians from parking lots 7 
or transit terminals to the final shopping 7 
area; and whether we should construct a 
circumferential boulevard to facilitate 
traffic within the expressway loop. 

Of one thing we are certain: the con- 
struction of the expressway at a distance 7 
of one-half mile from the central shop | 
ping area has so completely disrupted the 
old street pattern that we must clear and 
rebuild the whole belt of land along the 
inside margin of the expressway. Detroit 
has filed applications for three urban Te 
newal projects within this marginal area. 

We may also include a circumferential 
boulevard if we find that this type of road 
proves to be the best facility to handle} 
the local vehicular traffic of automobiles, 
buses and delivery trucks within the cet 
tral business district. 

I have pointed out that Detroit is study- 
ing the possibility of converting - 
principal downtown street to a pedestrian 
mall for four blocks in the heart of the 
shopping district. We are quite serious 
in this study. We have seen the treme? 
dous impact on shopping habits of the 
kind of center where pedestrian traffic '§ 
freed from the hazards of vehicles, and 
time pressures of traffic lights. We 
see a possibility of bringing into the dow™ 
town area some of the qualities of leisure, 
beauty and excitement which are 80 
attractive to shoppers in regional centers 
continued on p. 206 














CURTAIN WALLS 


WITH ALUMINUM REVERSIBLE WINDOWS 


y GENERAL BRONZE 


FOR NEW I.B.M. OFFICE BUILDING, HARTFORD, CONN. 


‘ion 

en- 
dy. 
our 









Architects: 
Pedersen & Tilney 
Contractor: 


A. E. Stephens Company 


“CURTAIN WALLS by GENERAL BRONZE” 
is more than just a phrase. Like the hallmark you find 
on fine silverware, it has become a mark of quality recognized 
throughout the entire construction industry. More than that, it is 
a sure indication that the architect, the contractor and the owner 
recognize that the quality of their completed building 
can be no better than its component parts. And that’s why so many 








- of America’s finest new buildings feature “Curtain Walls by General Bronze.” 

trian As the foremost producer of curtain walls, windows and architectural 

f the metalwork in either aluminum, bronze or stainless steel, 

rious General Bronze is always ready to serve you. See our catalogs in Sweet's. 

>men- 

f the 

ffic is 

: GENERAL BRONZE 

e cal 

down- CORPORATION - GARDEN CITY, N.Y. 

igure, 

re 80 PERMATITE DIVISION — Custom-built Windows, Architectural Metal Work and Revolving Doors. ALWINTITE DIVISION —Stock-size Aluminum Windows 
nters BRACH MFG. CO. DIVISION —Multel. T. V., Radio and Electronic Equipment. STEEL WELDMENTS, INC. DIVISION—Custom fabrication in steel and iron. 
p. 206 
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Excerpts 


rele p eh me! 


Lewis Mumford, writer and critic: 

We have good reason to be anxious. The 
first day of the conference a rumor floated 
around that the Federal Highway Adminis- 
trator and the Federal Housing Adminis- 
trator—the two people most concerned in 
a public program for highways—were 
meeting under this roof for the first time. 

It seems obvious, if you will let me speak 
very rudely, that neither of these adminis- 
trators have the slightest notion of what 
they are doing. If they had, they would 


have gotten together a long time ago as 
the first step in their planning operations. 

But the real blame for their behavior 
lies with the kind of commission they got 
from Congress. The legislation that 
brought the highway program into exis- 
tence was based on a very insufficient 
study that got its approval from Congress 
on a dubious pretext. That study was a 
study of highways, not a study of real 
problems, the study of transportation in 
our country. And the reason it was jammed 








---add “the touch” 
that makes it really new... HAWS 







Mn 


Acid resisting porcelain enameled cast 
iron receptor, 16” x 24”, equipped with drinking 
faucet and pantry faucet ...with HAWS advanced 

sanitation features for utmost cleanliness and safety. 


Specify water facilities where they're needed most 
—right in the classroom! HAWS versatile deck-type il Ne" 
fountains are available with optional combinations |e ~ Pyse 
of VANDAL- PROOF faucets and fixtures to meet | °- ¥ ms . Te 


any classroom need. 


And for appearance... they can’t be beat! Hand- a 
somely designed in lifetime stainless steel or acid p=4 
resisting enameled iron, they add pleasing func- |? es 
tional beauty. Five basic series fit every space and r] 
service situation. Make your school refreshingly 
new throughout—with HAWS Deck-Type Fountains, J+" 
Write for detailed information... TODAY! sonaesinn 
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DRINKING FAUCET CO. 


1443 FOURTH STREET (SINCE 1909) BERKELEY 10, CALIFORNIA 


classroom 
DECK-TYPE 
FOUNTAINS 











B Ay 














HAWS features complete lines of drinking fountains, electric water 
coolers, emergency eye-wash fountains—and KRAMER Flush Valves, 
for every make plumbing fixture. 





through Congress so blithely and }j 


ghtly 
was partly because we Americans have an 


almost automatic inclination to favor any. 
thing that seems to give added attraction 
to the second mistress that exists in every 
household right alongside the Wife—the 
motor car. 


The real reason advanced for a national] 
highways program was that this was a 
necessary part of our defense program, 
That was a pretext; it was nonsense, It is 
about time we understood the fact that 
every high school student knows today; 
there is no defense against total ey. 
termination in nuclear warfare, no defense 
except peace. 

Then, if we get that settled in our ow 
minds, let us ask the question—let us look 
this gift horse in the mouth—let us decide 
whether it is really a young race horse, 
ready for new conquests or an old nag 
that is ready for the slaughterhouse, 

Why do we have this $26 or $28 billion 
highway program? 

When I was a boy we used to sing those 
touching lines in America—“I love thy 
rocks and rills, thy woods and templed 
hills.” Now we love our expressways and 
parking lots, big cloverleaves and traffic 
knots, and the face of America is changing 
as a result of this inordinate passion for 
our mechanical mistress. Instead of plan- 
ning motorcars and motorways to fit our 
life, we are rapidly planning our life to 
fit the motorcar. 

Transportation is a main condition of 
city development. We have had river cities, 
canal cities, railroad cities, and now we 
have motorcar cities. None of these cities 
was capable of being what the modern city 
may yet become because it had tended to 
rely on an overemphasis on single modes 
of transportation and in doing so lacked 
the flexibility, lacked the variety and the 
choice that it should have had. 

Each of these types of cities achieved 
certain goals of transportation and each of 
them fell short of greater possibilities. 

As the final stage in city development 
today, we have the task, a great task and a 
challenging task, of replanning our entire 
transportation network from the airplane 
to the pedestrian to make possible the new 
type of city in which all our technological 
advances in the conquest of space and time 
will be put to the service of human life. 

This does not merely mean planning bet- 
ter roadways. This means planning and 
rejuvenating our railroad systems. It 
means redistributing our population. It 
means eventially replanning our entire 
system of local government. ; 

I don’t know whether I am representing 
the concensus of this meeting but I am left 
with the distinct impression that we had 
better slow down our unilateral highway 
program before we write in more obso- 
lescence into the highway system. We want 
more flexibility, a greater diversification of 
means, we want to get ready to establish 
the new pattern for a unified kind of 
regional city. As it is now, nobody is plan- 
ning for the sake of the human community. 
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see this NEW color and sound film first 


m This film was made with one purpose in mind — to assist 
nt architects, school administrators and librarians in planning 
It better libraries. 


It You'll 


Ta ee 


LIBRARY BUREAU 
Plemington. Pland. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


Room 2112, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


see the importance of teamwork, among these 
groups, that is so necessary to effectiy ely create the success- 
ful operation of today’s school libraries. 
oft And you'll see how necessary it is to consult an equipment 
‘ad specialist, in the early planning stages, in order to insure 
ay the selection of just the right equipment. 


I would like to see the Planning A School Library” movie. 


NAME & TITLE 


, 3 , » . : SEE OUR CATALOG 
You can’t afford to miss this film. It’s avail- ADDRESS 
¢ ‘ IN SWEET'S 
unt able to anyone concerned with the planning v CTURAL 


‘ . FILE—— CITY ZONE STATE 
and building of a school library. ; ri 
ish ; 

| 


\ ee 
WRITE FOR FREE SHOWING 


Be Se we Ls 2 SS SO SE SSO ME SS OL SE Ue en eal 
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Structural Columns 
of Shelby Seamless 
Rectangular Tubing 


keep restaurant costs down 


Tus is one of a chain of Henry’s self-service drive-in 
restaurants now under construction in the Chicago area. 
Identical in design, these efficient buildings are con- 
structed of steel, glass, tile and concrete. 

All of the buildings’ vertical supporting columns are 
fabricated by Lally Brothers Column Company of 
Chicago from hot-rolled, cold-finished sections of 4” x 
8” Shelby Seamless rectangular tubing. Four tons of 
this 1/4,” wall tubing were used in each restaurant. 

These columns of Shelby Seamless Tubing provide 
a handsome, uniform appearance. They are consistent in 
quality and strength. Moreover, they cost considerably 
less than did the previous method of forming and lon- 
gitudinally welding squares and rectangular columns 
to specifications. 





Perhaps Shelby Seamless Tubing is just the material 
you've been looking for to cut costs in your operation. 
It gives you high strength, uniformity, shock absorbency, 
dimensional accuracy, lightness and workability in a 


wide range of diameters, wall thicknesses, shapes and 
steel analyses. 


Contact your nearest Shelby Tubing Distributor, or 
write to National Tube Division, United States Steel 
Corporation, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


National Tube Division, United States Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Tubing Specialties) 
COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO, PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS 








UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


SHELBY SEAMLESS MECHANICAL TUBING 


A PRODUCT OF NATIONAL TUBE 
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PRISMOID GRATELITE* THE NEW PRISMATIC 
LOUVER-LENS FOR LIGHTING FIXTURES BY 

THE EDWIN F. GUTH CO., 2615 WASHINGTON BLVD., 
SAINT LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 


TOO BEAUTIFUL FOR WORDS! 


*TM Reg. U.S. & Can. Pats. Pend. 
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Vision-Vent® Window Walls of the type shown here are the key to Truscon’s 
low-cost school design. Vision-Vent goes up like other curtain-wall systems — 
fast and easily. And, it offers this important plus—it'’s a complete wall with 
window already in place, completely contained within the depth of the window- 
framing members. Insulated panel can be in color. Choice of double-hung or 
projected steel windows. The Truscon design system is based upon a 9-foot 
module consisting of twin Vision-Vent units with mullion. 





PRODUCTS 


...Names you can BUILD on! 











In the Truscon design concept, roof of the single-story building is 
supported by Truscon Clerespan” Steel Joists integrated into the 
9-foot module. Clerespan steel joists reduce construction time be- 
cause they are light, long, easy to handle. They are designed to 
meet all types of loading conditions. Open web allows passage for 
ducts, pipes, electrical conduit, as needed. Joists can be left ex- 
posed and painted, or an acoustical ceiling can be suspended. 





REPUBLIC STEEL 


YOUNGSTOWN ! 














ar 





= Go-together Truscon Standard Steel Building 
Products give youa system for designing low-cost 
schools that go up fast. Truscon Vision-Vent® 
' Window Walls, Joists, Ferrobord® Roofdeck, 
and Steel Doors and Frames all readily adapt 
themselves to efficient modular design. 


struction methods and modular design can pro- 
vide a permanent, high quality school that will 
be an asset to any community. This is Class A 
construction. Materials are fire-safe. And, because 
all these Truscon products are steel, they are 
strong, long-lasting, safe. Original building dol- 

Get needed classrooms now. Using this Truscon lars go farther, serving your community for years. 
system as a guide, you can help your community 
more readily solve the pressing problem of class- 
room shortages. You can design classrooms 
around local needs, both current and future. You 
can provide for expansion. 














Expand as needed. This type of construction 
has been planned with insulated end walls which 
can be removed. This means that additional space 
can be added, and the end-wall re-used. Additions 
can be made rapidly, easily, and in perfect archi- 


Speed and Economy. This application of mul- _tectural harmony. Your best protection against 
tiple Truscon products takes advantage of the early obsolescence is provision for easy 
speed and economy of off-site construction. ¢xpansion. 


Standard steel building products are most eco- 


Get the facts now. Send coupon for booklet 
nomical, and are readily available. 


describing this vital use of Truscon go-together 
Class A, fire-safe construction. Simplified con- products. 





Truscon Ferrobord” Steeldeck is welded to the top of 
Clerespan joists to produce a fire-resistant roof. Ferro- 
bord is light, easy to handle, easy to place. Long lengths 
span three or more purlins. It roofs large areas quickly. 
Top surface is ideal for the application of insulation, 
and built-up waterproofing. 














g is 
the Truscon Steel Doors and Frames are easy to hang, easy 
be- to finish. They can't warp or stick, are fire-resistant. They 
pre offer low initial cost, low maintenance cost, safety and 
a durability. 
ed. a ee es ce es ee ee ee oe oe oe 
TRUSCON STEEL DIVISION + REPUBLIC STEEL 
DEPT. C-4464-A 
F 1102 ALBERT STREET « YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
' Yes, I am interested in a new way to build low-cost 
et 





schools. Please send me a copy of your new Truscon 
Standard School Building brochure. 


EL| CORPORATION 














Name eee a 
Ta ee Se a ee ee 
iN 1 OHIO Address 
City OR EEE 
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creative designing finds = 
practical applications in 





MOVABLE | auseuntow INTERIOR WALLS 





escooege 
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Now, through the use of Movable HAUSERMAN Interior Walls, your most 
exciting design ideas find practical expression. HAUSERMAN full-light glass 
panels, combined with boldly colored HAUSERMAN Walls, for example, create 
an interior spaciousness that complements perfectly the appealing 

“open feeling” of window-wall construction. And your client will find that 

the movability feature of HAUSERMAN Walls enables him to keep his office 
interior as efficient as it is attractive. 

HAUSERMAN, as the interior subcontractor, saves you valuable time, too. 
To cut your drafting room time, Hauserman provides detailed working 
drawings. On the job, the need for coordinating the activities of several trades 
is eliminated. Write today for details. 


MOVABLE HAUSERMAN INTERIORS 


National Lifetime Service ...An Exclusive Hauserman Dividend 
THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY = 
7137 Grant Avenue, Cleveland 5, Ohio a — 


Hauserman of Canada Ltd. 
91 Yonge St., Toronto, Ontario 


Please send your new Data Manual 57 covering BS : [ / ; 

complete HAUSERMAN technical details to: , a ° 

] ° 

Name y hia 

Company __ Title a : 

Street —_ . 
City Zone State J 
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OUR STANDARDIZED DOORS AND FRAMES 
FIT EACH OTHER... FIT MODERN BUILDING 
MATERIALS ... FIT FINEST SURROUNDINGS 


USF ‘“‘Wooster’’ Metal Doors and Frames are 
engineered to the highest quality standards in 
the industry and are produced on precision 
tooling. Specify one or a thousand—they’re 
accurate and identical in every detail. 


Why involve your clients in the cost and 
problems of custom-designed, handcrafted 
doors when you can get custom quality and 
mass production economies in the USF 
‘‘Wooster’’ line? There is a USF design for 
every type of opening. SEE us in Sweet’s. 


STANDARDIZED 


METAL DOORS 
AND FRAMES 








“WOOSTER” 
METAL DOORS and FRAMES 


UNITED STEEL FABRICATORS, INC. 
WOOSTER, OHIO 





AMERICA’S FIRST MANUFACTURER OF STANDARDIZED METAL DOORS AND FRAMES 
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PITTSBURGH GLASS is basic to the | dis! 


Ford Centrai Office Building |in c 
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THE NEW ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES 0! 
Ford Motor Company are housed in this 12-story glass 
and steel building in Dearborn, Michigan. The creation 


Glass in the large glass areas which form a prominent 
part of the curtain wall exterior. In addition, this modern 
eye-catching building includes such Pittsburgh Glass 


of Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, Architects & Engineers products as Twinpow® ... the twin-glass insulating 
of New York City. this structure utilizes Pittsburgh's windowpane ... Polished Plate Glass. Rough Plate Glass 
SoLEx® Green-Tint, Heat-Absorbing, 


Glare-Reducing and Pittsburch ( opper- Jacked Mirrors 


Design it better with PiIiTTSBU Fe tsk GLASS | 
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e\distinctive architecture of the new 


g|in Dearborn, Michigan 

















THE EXCEPTIONAL insulating properties of Pittsburgh's Twinvow 
provide a clear view of this court off the main concourse of Ford’s new Central 
Office Building, both winter and summer. 





rinent A FEATURE 0! this new Ford building is the use of Pittsburgh Polished 

odern Plate Glass to separate the secretarial areas from the hallway, with Pittsburgh 

Glass Rough Plate Glass dividing private offices. 

lating | 

x | 

Glass, | 
Your Sweet’s Architectural File contains detailed information on all Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company products ...Sections 7a, 13e, 16d,21. 
PAINTS + GLASS + CHEMICALS + BRUSHES «+ PLASTICS «+ FIBER GLASS 

a 

Ss | PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 





IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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BUILT TO LAST—Here you see section of batten cl 
seam roof with parapet flashing and gutter. Note 

neat, clean installation that can be made when Revere if 
Copper is installed by skilled workmen according to 
recommendations made in Revere's 110-page Brochure, 
“COPPER AND COMMON SENSE.” Shown in back- 
ground is one of the expansion joints which is used to 
insure gutter against buckling and cracking when copper 

expands and contracts with temperature changes. 
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CLOSE-UP OF SECTION of batten seam 
roof on Chapel Building which was installed 
according to recommendations made in 
Revere's Brochure, “COPPER AND COM- 
MON SENSE,” as specified by the archi- 
tectural firm of LARSON AND LARSON, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

J. FREDRICK LARSON who has earned 
a splendid reputation for the fine work 
he also has done at Colby, Bucknell, 
Lehigh and other colleges says that, to 
his way of thinking, the “COPPER AND 
COMMON SENSE” Brochure is a “must” 
for every architect and contractor. 
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“the 400,000 lbs. of sheet copper 
used on the buildings of Wake Forest 
College emphasize the matchless 
characteristics of this ageless metal 


in building construction.” 


Says FRANK COX, President 
Cox Roofing Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


“One of the beauties of copper,” continued Mr. Cox, 
“is that it is equally at home in the traditional or the 
most modernly designed building. 

“Of course, the things about copper which are most 
appreciated by sheet metal contractors like myself are 
its workability, the ease with which it is soldered and 
formed, the fact that its enduring qualities have been 
proved for so many centuries that its wearability is 
never questioned. It’s the kind of material on which you 
can safely stake your reputation, which is the kind of 
material I like to work with.” 

Leading architects, too, are partial to this centuries- 
tested metal because of its extreme flexibility in design 
and its ready acceptance among those who pass on 
specifications. In writing specifications they have found 
there is no ‘or equal” for copper. 

An added service to architects and sheet metal men is 


cd 
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the marking of all Revere Sheet and Strip Copper with 
the correct gauge and temper in water-soluble ink. 

Ask your distributor to show you. Also ask him about 
the neat-appearing, weather-tight, easy-to-place Revere- 
Keystone 2-Piece Cap Flashing*. 

*Patented. No. 2,641,203 Other Pats. Pend. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Mills: Rome, N.Y.; Baltimore, Md.; 
Chicago, Clinton and Joliet, Il1.; 
Detroit, Mich.; Los Angeles, River- 
side and Santa Ana, Calif.; New 
Bedford, Mass.; Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
Newport, Ark.; Ft. Calhoun, Neb: 
Sales Offices in Principa! Cities, 
Distributors Everywhere. 





CHAPEL AND GYMNASIUM BUILDINGS at Wake 
Forest College alone took 125,000 Ibs. of Revere 
Sheet Copper for roof, gutter and flashing work. 
Copper used on all buildings amounted to some 
400,000 Ibs., most of which was supplied by Revere. 

















New building products using 


B.EGoodrich Chemical = = 


NEW BUILDING USES OPEN 


FOR VINYL PLASTICS 


HE news in building construction is more than dollar 
volume—it’s new materials and new products. 


Versatile Geon polyvinyl materials are now used as a 
coating on steel panels. These panels need no paint or 
further finishing, are resistant to moisture, wear and 
weathering. Geon vinyls make flexible window gaskets, 
floor coverings, paint, and beautiful, durable wall cover- 
ing materials. Geon solutions are spray coated on roofing 
and foundation work to make them watertight. 


B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company produces the Geon 
polyvinyl materials used by scores of quality-conscious 
manufacturers of products for modern building and 


home construction. Products made of Geon are star per- 


formers—resistant to water, oil, solvents; to abrasion, 


wear, and tear. 


Look to vinyl plastics for better products today—and 


for new ideas you'll be using tomorrow. 


For information write Dept. FM-6, B.F.Goodrich Chem. 
ical Company, 3135 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Cable address: Goodchemco. In Canada: Kitchener, Ont. 





B.F.Goodrich 
Chemical Company 


a division of 
the B.F.Goodrich Company 





Gutters 
Vapor barrier and 
film based on down- 
Geon resin spouts 


offers excel- 
lent aging 
properties. 


made from 
rigid Geon 
plastic are im- 
mune to cor- 
rosion. 












Metal paneling 
coated with 
Geon mate- 
Mi rials needs no 
|| paint or fin- 
ishing. 

| \ \ 
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Wall coverings 

of vinyl coat- ‘ 
ed fabric offer ' 
practicality , 
with beauty. ’ 


Floor tile of viny! provide 
a tough, durable, wear- 
resistant surface. 
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Window sash of 
extruded rigid 
Geon elimi- 
nates sticking 
or warping. 
































Electric outlet strip of 
rigid Geon plastic pro- 
vides multiple outlets. 


“aeons sags mes engese. 





House 
siding 
offers unlimited color 
possibilities, low main- 
tenance. 











BEGoodrich GEON polyvinyl materials - HYCAR American rubber and latex - GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers - HARMON colors 
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For a 6000 K.W. load... 


only steel conduit is so safe! 
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Philadelphia’s ‘‘new look’’ also had a “‘safe look’”’ during 
the construction for and occupancy of the Penn Center 
Plaza buildings. For each had to be wired for a 6000 K.W. 
load and only steel conduit could so safely handle the 
electric power requirements imposed by complete air con- 
ditioning, fluorescent lighting, automatic elevators and 
countless electrically operated business machines. 

Zinc coated steel conduit was used for underground 
installation where dampness was a factor; black enamel 
serves at grade level and higher. 

In so many uses directly affecting our daily lives 
steel pipe plays a vital role! Not alone for electrical 
transmission but for radiant and conventional heating, 
snow melting, plumbing, fire sprinkler systems, steam and 
air transmission lines, refrigeration and structural appli- 
cations, steel pipe is the most widely used pipe in the world. 

For only steel pipe gives so many advantages that result 
in the ultimate in service for every dollar spent. 


Installing steel conduit on the 18th floor 
of the first Penn Center Plaza Building. 


Only Steel Pipe gives 
all these advantages! 


- 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| * Low cost with durability 

| * Strength unexcelled for safety 
* Formable—bends readily 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

L 


a 


* Weldable—easily, strongly 


* Threads smoothly, cleanly Committee on 


* Sound joints, welded or coupled ; 

° Grades, finishes for all purposes eel Pye STEEL PIPE RESEARCH 

* Available everywhere from stock S Kirst Choice AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 
imecdinglidhaiecaticaaiieaaaih 150 East Forty-Second Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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CITIZENS’ MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 

Victoria, Texas, is kept comfortably cool and dehumidified 
at low monthly cost . . . with Airtemp Air Conditioning. 
Architects: Jordan Ault and Robert Rick. ; 
Mechanical Engineers: Blum & Guerrero. 
Installers: Way Engineering Co. 





solve your air conditioning problems 


with these 3 AIR TEMP advantages 


1. BROADEST LINE—291 MODELS! 2. CHRYSLER ENGINEERED! 3. INSTALLATION HELP! 
Biggest selection in the industry Airtemp cooling equipment is Airtemp Construction Division 
—includes a system tailored ex- engineered by Chrysler, famous will be glad to recommend a re- 
actly to your needs. You get for performance and reliability liable, experienced, local engi- 
cooling that can be installed ... flexible cooling . . . low-cost, neer and contractor ...and plan 
easily and economically. trouble-free operation. your installation with them. 


For full information, phone your nearest 
Airtemp outlet...in the Yellow Pages. 
Or write to Airtemp Construction Division, 


Dept. I, Chrysler Corporation, Dayton 1, Ohio 


w IMO. AIRTEMP.WI227-%- PA CONSTRUCTION 


ATER CHILLERS 





DIVISION OF 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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Outside weather conditions, or inside requirements may 


make it necessary to heat some sections of a building at the same 


time that other sections require cooling. Where these conditions 
| you can 


exist, the McQuay “MC” MULTI-ZONE air conditioning unit will 


furnish balanced comfort simultaneously to different determined 
areas with either filtered, cooled and dehumidified air, or filtered, 
heated and humidified air . . . or a mixture of these in any desired 


proportions .. . at your command. 


If you have this problem, contact the nearest McQuay 
representative for consultation, complete engineering data and 
costs . . . When it’s McQuay, you can be sure that engineering 


research and know-how have produced the finest, most efficient 
and dependable equipment available . . . and, only McQuay 





. makes the famous Ripple-Fin coils. McQuay, Inc., 1609 Broad- 
Ww ith these way St. N.E., Minneapolis 13, Minn. Representatives in all prin- 
cipal cities. 









r-ZONE 


_—!. : DITIONERS 





The McQuay “MC” Multi-Zone air 
conditioning units are available in 8 


McQuay HORIZONTAL Multi- Zone unit sizes from 1370 c.f.m. to 21,000 c.f.m. 
i Each unit has a standard number of 
} zones available from 6 on the smallest 
to 22 on the largest. All zones are 


interconnected by a single external 
connecting rod. A full line of acces- 
sories is available . . . preheat steam 
coils, filter sections, mixing boxes, 
humidifiers. 


McQuay VERTICAL Multi- Zone unit 








AIR CONDITIONING 
HEATING © REFRIGERATION 











Stilts hold it up— 
Solex’ glass keeps the heat out 





Hardly anyone can pass this school building 


in fiercely, the floor-to-ceiling openings are 





without a stop and a stare. People call it the double-glazed with PPG’s SoLex Twinpow® > a 
“treehouse school,” because it is literally sus- units. By using fixed instead of operating sash 
pended in mid-air on 12 cantilevered trusses. the architects saved enough money to install— > u 
] By doing this, they could use the space under- in every room—exhaust fans which draw cool 
neath the school for a playground. The space air over the students. + Ad 
was badly needed, because only two acres were The ground-level administration building " 
available for a 770-pupil school . . . the Phyllis (which is protected from the sun) is glazed Th 
Wheatley School in New Orleans. with huge panels of clear PENNVERNON® win- > ab 
a Each of the 22 classrooms is glazed with dow glass. All in all, the school is a show place 
i Sotex heat-absorbing, glare-reducing glass. for Pittsburgh Glass, and one of the outstand- Architec 
On southern exposures, where the sun beats ing schools to be built anywhere in this country. CHARLE 
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Main entrance. Classrooms are group- 
ed around this “court.” 


Administration building. The daylight- 
ing is excellent 





—_ wee 


The cantilevered truss system. Note 
absence of pillar ‘‘forest. 


Typical classroom. Children are thrilled 
by the “treehouse”’ effect 


Architect: 
CuarLes R. CotBpertr. New Ous.eans, La. 





CONSULT YOUR ARCHITECT 
for information about the use of these famous 
Pittsburgh Glasses in school construction: 


ae heat-absorbing and glare-reducing plate glass 
3: ee shock-resisting tempered plate glass 
Twrmaw*. . osc deecs the world’s finest insulating window 
PoLIsHED PLATE GLASS ........ for clear, undistorted vision 
PENNVERNON” WINDOW GLASS...... window glass at its best 








Design your schools better with 


PITTSBURGH GLASS 


PAINTS - GLASS - CHEMICALS - BRUSHES + PLASTICS - FIBER GLASS 





PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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Irving Grating offers 





H of structures. 


Curtis Hall, Temple University, Philadelphia 


Nolen & Swinburne, Architects yp 


Ai, unusually light and transparent appearance 

is achieved in this new 4-story classroom building by 

the extensive use of IRVICO type CC e 
pressure-locked aluminum grating as sunshades. 

These help reduce air-conditioning costs and 

help control sky glare. They also serve 

as window cleaning walkways. 









Angell Hall, University of Michigan 


Kahn Associated Architects and Engineers, Inc. 





Vestibule mats of Irving grating prevent 

: excessive grit, mud and wetness from being 
tracked into corridors of public structures, office 
buildings, schools and the like. 
Grit, rain, snow and slush 
drop through the open-mesh 
grating to receptacles 

i below which can then be 
flushed into sewers. Thus a 
clean entrance is always 
assured, and the cleanliness 
of the interior is in turn 
preserved. 
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Capital Building, Waikiki, Oahu, Hawaii 
Wimberley and Cook, Architects 


Beauty and utility are combined in the 








“A 
i balcony railing around the second floor of this FITTING 
new office and retail store building GRATING 
through the use of IRVICO type AA. FOR 
| EVERY 
PURPOSE"’ 


Consult local classified telephone directory in principal cities for 
nearest Irving Sales Engineer (or request AIA No. 14P20 directly). 


a r= 


IRVING SUBWAY GRATING CO., Inc. 


ORIGINATORS OF THE GRATING INDUSTRY 








Offices and Plant at: 


| 5061 27th St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. in Canade, Mexico and 
| 1861 10th St., Oakland 20, California South Africa 
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She flwest structures rest on 


( — y 2(~/ \f 
Filed. of “Slonte Maria 
e 


This beautiful church with its unique concrete 
arch roof was designed by O’Kelly & Mendez, 
Architects and Carl B. Brunner, Jr., Designer. 
The Contractor was Santoni & Vivoni. For over 
60 years, we have provided foundations for the 
finest structures in America, and for almost as 
long, offered complete construction services 


abroad. Investigate the advantages of using 


ae 
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RAY MON DYD FOUN DATION S 


Sina a Ponce, S; porto Siw 


Raymond methods and experience on your next 
foundation project. For further information, 
write or call our main office at 140 Cedar Street, 
New York 6, or one of our Branch Offices across 
the country, or our subsidiaries in Canada, 
Central and South America. Our New York 
telephone number is Cortland 7-7070. 


RAYMOND CONCRETE PILE CO., INC. 
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Space problem? 
Try a recessed ceiling 
installation. 


g 


Warm au 


Rich style accent plus heating efficiency —executive office. 























Efficient, silent, beautiful—perfect for offices. 


Cold floors? Not with this inverted 
Console Heater installation. 


is the word for 


HERMAN NELSON..,..C 


Units can be either fully—or 
semi-recessed in the wall. 





Stairway space utilized in office 
building. 








Adds smart beauty as an attractive 
room divider. 








heauty, performance and variety of arrangements 
offered hy no other cabinet style heater 


Just look at a few of the smart new arrangements possible 





Remodeled corridor—no room for 


when you plan with the Herman Nelson Console Heater in 





mind. Place these attractive units free-standing, semi-recessed 
or fully recessed on the floor. Use them as room dividers. Hang 
them from the wall. Suspend them from the ceiling. There is 
no limit on your design ideas! 

Here, in a compact, single source of heated air for both com- 


mercial and institutional applications, you offer graceful beauty 







combined with quiet, dependable performance. Proved efficient 
heating “package” consists of hot water or steam coils, fan 
assembly and filters. A choice of colors, too! Get ALL the facts 
now on the beautiful Herman Nelson Console Heater. Write 
for Bulletin 727A. 
















ANOTHER ADVANCED-DESIGN 
PRODUCT FROM HERMAN NELSON 


Now .. . Roll-O-Vent air handling 
units that change their own filters 
automatically! They're new from 
Herman Nelson. A 65-ft. roll of 
filtering media loads like a cam- 
era, lasts up to a year, provides 
constant, high-level performance 
because clean media rolls into 
position without attention. Write 
for details. Ask for Bulletin 780A. 






Better Air is our Business 
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5) Hot or cold...wet or dry... 
masonry jobs are faster, 


better, more economical with 


’ “CLIMATE-BLENDED” 


a \ IDEAL MASONRY CEMENT 


a > ta lk 
‘4 »: Y 





You don’t have to worry about strength or water 


\ deme’ repellence on masonry jobs where “Climate-Blended” Ideal 





Masonry Cement has been used. Masons like it, too, 

because it has been manufactured under precise control to 
provide excellent plasticity, strength, yield, and 

water repellence, regardless of the climate, weather, or area 


of the country where it is used. 


Masonry jobs where “Climate-Blended” Ideal Masonry 
Cement has been specified get done faster, at lower cost, and 


provide maximum durability for the finished work. 


Fit Choice with WMasowry Contractor and Owner 


IDEAL CEMENT COMPANY 


DENVER, COLORADO 





14 PLANTS AND 3 TERMINALS SERVING SOME OF THE MOST RAPIDLY GROWING AREAS OF THE NATION 
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No wonder the steady shift is to 
Weirkote zinc-coated steel! No won- 
der more and more spec sheets insist 
on Weirkote—like this: 


SHEET METAL WORK—Ma- 
terials—Galvanized steel. Unless 
otherwise specified, this shall be 
of 26-gauge galvanized sheet 
Steel, of “Weirkote” with make 
and gauge stamped on each sheet. 


Weirkote’s continuous-process zinc 
coating is uniformly skin tight, flaw- 
less. It’s made that way to stay that 
way through the toughest fabrication 





S skin-tight 








zinc coating 
gives rust a break 


and roughest job-site handling. No 
flaking, no peeling. 


a 


It brings first-class corrosion resist- 
ance and long life to roof ventilators, 
heating and ventilating ductwork, 
ducts for dust and fume removal, rain 
drainage systems, water type air cool- 
ers, other sheet metal uses. Low first 


| STEEL 
cus 





WEIRTON STEEL 


: | COMPANY 
cost, low maintenance cost. 
WEIRTON, WEST VIRGINIA 
Free Weirkote Booklet a division of 


Send for the new Weirkote booklet 
today. Write Weirton Steel Company, 
Dept. P-17, Weirton, West Virginia. 


NATIONAL STEEL , CORPORATION 
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MULTICOLOR LACQUER CUTS 
COSTS ON 28 TEXAS SCHOOLS 





































For 18 new schools already completed and 10 more soon to be started in the Houston, 
Texas area, multicolor* lacquer was specified to cut costs while adding an interior 
touch of modern beauty. 

Architects and builders everywhere have found that multicolor lacquer helps 
cut costs because it can be applied directly over irregular surfaces. One coat of multi- 
color will cover imperfections or rough surfaces, yet produce a finish that is attractive 
and serviceable—one that is most pleasing and intriguing to the designer. 

A unique coating, multicolor utilizes lacquer to simultaneously spray two or more 





colors on a primed surface as a single finishing coat. Application involves only the use ———— 
of normal techniques and equipment. Over suitable primers it offers complete and 
attractive coverage to a variety of surfaces including concrete, plaster, canvas, wood, 
wallboard and various plastics and metals. 
Bellaire Senior High School, pictured here, was designed by Golemon & Rolfe, 
and was awarded the Medal of Honor for design by the Houston Chapter, A.I.A. 
It was the only school in this area to be so honored. 
Hercules Powder Company does not make finished lacquers or coatings of any 
. kind. If, however, you have difficulty securing adequate information on multicolor 
lacquers, write us and we will be glad to assist you. 





This advertisement is one of a series prepared to explain 
the suitability of multicolor lacquer finishes for 
a wide variety of architectural applications. 










Cellulose Products Department 


HERC ULES PO WDER CO MPANY * Multicolor lacquer used in the Bellairt 


MCORPORATEO Senior High is ‘‘Plextone®,” supplied 


900 Market St., Wilmington 99, Del. Plextone Corporation of Amitith = 
5?- “k,N.J.,Chicago, Lil., Los Angeles, “™ 
sea CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 7" ictal F 























EASY TO APPLY-— Multicolor is 
easy and fast to apply. Commercially 
available spray equipment is used and 
it’s sprayed much like any conventional 
architectural finish. 


COLORFULLY DIFFERENT 
—Two or a multitude of colors can be 
combined —but all are sprayed at once— 


giving the designer possibilities galore 
with which to work. 


VARIETY OF TEXTURES — 
Different effects are easily achieved— 
from large particles giving a granite- 
like appearance to small ones the size 
of pin-points. 


- a. taal é 


STURDY AND PRACTICAL 
—Miulticolor is really tough. It with- 
stands scrubbing and scuffing—any nor- 
mal abuse—and it won’t come off when 
properly applied. 
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helps classrooms “grow” as they’re needed ... in 
t 
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cal 1 
: dire 
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| Teac 
hold 
popl 
lanning your school with metiwal colo 
partitions is an excellent way to prepare now cent 
for the future. As the need arises, metlwals true 
can be quickly and easily rearranged to wov 
is increase room or corridor sizes, to change the , tern 
} Corridor, Charles Orr School, Clevehandl, . floor layout, or to increase the number in | 
\ Low Maintenance. Floor to ceiling metlwal have a baked on ican | ae 
‘ finish that resists marring and scratching. Easy to keep clean with soap metliwal’s versatility was recently demon- 
and water. strated in Port Huron, Michigan’s Chippawa me 
Junior High School when the Board of Education ma 
| decided to turn two classrooms into one vali 
library room. vs 
The superintendent and his own employees mal 
? made the change without outside help. No on | 
[ alterations in the walls or ceilings were Ast 
necessary; no noticeable marks or defects were of | 
5 left in the floor to show where the partition tior 
had formerly been located. As} 
; metiwal’s low maintenance cost is also Arl 
“ pointed up in this school. During the last four the 
years there has been no maintenance cost for Edt 
metiwal partitions, but the other walls have cost boo 
| 1.1 cents per square foot per year. vol 
Flexibility, low first cost, functional design Seh 
and modern beauty combine to make metlwal self 
a prime choice for new schools designed to 
grow with the community's needs, “os 
I Classroom, Charles Orr School, Cleveland, O. se 
| | Adaptability. Chalkboards, doors, windows, electrical outlets a 
ED are easily installed wherever you want them using standard 4 
components. 
rea 
; | Some of the schools using metiwal: + : ' a the 
pe Welsh School and Worthington Hooker School, ae . te rw 
New Haven, Conn. Roger Bacon High School, ——a ae 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. _ 
Sanford Junior High School, Minneapolis, Minn. : fac 
Board of Education (three vocational schools), | ; 
Philadelphia, Pa. Depew Junior-Senior High School, | = 
Buffalo, N. Y. | ir | etiwal Ls enoarenitt wh 
DIVISION OF WARE INDUSTRIES CORPORATION enc 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK mv 
edt 
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pDESEGREGATION continued from p. 


been dropped, however) estimates 
its saving at $35,000 a year. 

Though this evidence is intriguing, 
+ is far from conclusive, and the 
dangers of generalizing from it are 
great. For one thing, differences in 
residential patterns from commun- 
ity to community can upset any as- 
sumptions about what desegregation 
will, or won’t, do to existing physi- 
cal facilities. Dr. W. D. McClurkin, 
director of field surveys for Nash- 
ville’s George Peabody College for 
Teachers, points out that what may 
hold for one town, where the Negro 
population is concentrated and its 
colored schools placed at or near the 
center of that population, won’t be 
true at all for a town with an inter- 
woven Negro population and a pat- 
tern of white and colored schools 
in fringe locations. “The truth is 
we just don’t know, generally, what 
will happen,” McClurkin says. “And 
until there is a range of case-study 
material from which we can make 
valid comparisons between like com- 
munities, we won’t know.” 

In the absence of more exact data, 
many educators are forced to rely 
on the 1954 findings of the so-called 
Ashmore project. This was a study 
of the structure of biracial educa- 
tion'in the US directed by Harry 
Ashmore, the executive editor of the 
Arkansas Gazette, and financed by 
the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education. In all, it produced four 
books of which the over-all summary 
volume is The Negro and_ the 
Schools, written by Ashmore him- 
self, 

Despite the popular notion, Ash- 
more was forced to conclude that 
“segregation has not been an im- 
portant separate factor in school 
costs until now and is not likely to 
be in the immediate future.” His 
reasoning was that the South until 
how has had to contend with two 
gaps in its educational structure, 
the inequality between urban and 
tural schools as well as the differ- 
ences between Negro and _ white 
facilities, Only now did Ashmore 
ind the South reaching the point 
Where it had enough classrooms and 
‘hough teachers to meet the mini- 
mum demands of its children for 
education. “There has been a general 
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discrimination against Negroes, it 
is true,” he said. “But it could have 
been corrected only by pouring addi- 
tional money into the total system or 
by lowering the standards of the 
white schools. If at any point in the 
past discrimination had been wiped 
out by total integration the effect 
would have been that some Negroes 
would have gone to better schools 
and some whites to worse—but no 
appreciable economies would have 
resulted to make additional funds 
available for improvement of the 
total system.” 

On the whole, though Ashmore 
found instances of waste caused by 
segregation, he felt that they did 
not add up to anything like a deter- 
minant in school finance in the 
region. Nor did he see any sub- 
stantial savings in the immediate 
future from desegregation. “If Ne- 
vroes and whites were immediately 
reshuffled through the whole of the 
school system, the same _ general 
deficiencies in physical facilities, 
teacher training and the like would 
exist.”’ Justice might be achieved, in 
that the deficit would then fall even- 
ly upon members of both races, but 
the over-all standards of public edu- 
cation would not be materially im- 
proved. 


Tomorrow may be different 


Whether this will be true in the 
long-range future is the provocative 
question. The South today is a land 
of transition. Industrial growth, 
particularly in the Southeast, has 
been drastically changing its tradi- 
tional agricultural economy and, in 
terms of population, its people have 
been becoming city dwellers, rather 
than farmers. In the decade 1940 to 
1950, the South was becoming urb- 
anized more rapidly than any other 
region. On top of this, southern 
Negroes were not only leaving the 
farm, but leaving the South alto- 
gether. Whereas 72% of all US 
Negroes were in the 13 states tradi- 
tionally classed as the South in 1940, 
only 62°: —a little more than 9 mil- 
lion people—were there in 1950. 
(Put another way, the South which 
was more than one-third Negro in 
1900, was less than one-fourth Negro 





in 1950, and if the trend continues, 
will be only one-fifth colored at the 
time of the next census.) 

This urbanization and outmigra- 
tion has already had tremendous 
consequences, and it is bound to 
have more. Most important, it has 
meant the beginnings of a break- 
down in the old plantation system of 
mutual obligations between Negroes 
and whites and, in its place, the 
emergence of a new society, charac- 
terized by less personal contact and 
less intimate dependence of Negroes 
on whites. Such an urban, industri- 
alized society has its drawbacks, not- 
ably a more detached relationship 
between the races and harder lines 
of spatial segregation. But its very 
nature and its exposure to outside 
forces makes it increasingly difficult 
for the white southerner to regard 
the Negro as his former slave, or as 
a dependent child, and in fact de- 
mands that he begin to look upon 
him for what he is, an individual 
with equal rights and equal respon- 
sibilities. That such a demand should 
bring racial tension and, in some 
cases, violence (of which the school 
flare-ups are only one aspect) is not 
surprising. For a tremendous change 
is involved, and change rarely if 
ever occurs without friction. 

In the light of this gigantic transi- 
tion, the day is unquestionably com- 
ing when the maintenance of a dual 
school system in the South will be- 
come an increasingly significant 
item of expense. This will be espe- 
cially true in rural areas, hit hardest 
by the population exodus, and where 
there has been wholesale building 
and, perhaps, overbuilding of Negro 
facilities. But it will also hold for 
the city, where shifting population 
patterns will produce the same re- 
sult in fringe areas of overlapping 
white and Negro populations. In this 
sense, the siting of new schools for 
greatest economic utilization is like- 
ly to become a paramount considera- 
tion in the years ahead as it already 
has, to some extent, in the North. 

Thus a true economic pressure for 
integration may emerge. When it 
does, it will be an important addi- 
tion to the formidable array of legal, 
social and religious forces that are 
working for equality today. 
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MERCHANDISING APPEA| 
EXEMPLIFIED BY 











Lighting that offen increases retail departmental sales as much as 300% is 


provided by Mainliner Luminaires, and featured throughout all departments 


of the great new Montgomery Ward store located at Portsmouth, Ohio. 
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New “must” for Store Lighting- 























AINUINER |[UMINAIRES 


Mainliner Exceptional Variety—Fine Detail of Design— 
Lowest Installation and Maintenance Costs Fulfill Today’s 
Most Advanced Store-Lighting Requirements! 





More and more—retailers are now demanding that their store lighting shall 
give them every possible merchandising advantage! 

Most leading retailers now Anow that proper store-illumination can attract 
as much as 214 times more traffic!—can increase the sale of displayed items 
30% to 50°%,—can improve impulse-buying fully 5% overall! That store 
lighting alone can speed all selling-operations 20°,—and eliminate returned- 
goods transactions 90°! 

These facts are frequently cited in accounting for the spectacular “‘swing” 
to Mainliner Luminaires, for modern store lighting or re-lighting—along with 
the three major reasons for “‘specifying Mainliners”’! 

Mainliner Widest Variety! 4 mounting types, 6 basic sizes and 13 shielding 
styles fulfill any large-area lighting requirement!—permit more than 1000 ail 
different combinations! Modular proportions and dimensionally correct con- 
struction, of Mainliner Luminaires, “‘mate’” with any type of “squared” 
ceiling material! 

Highest Quality Appearance! Mainliner door-frames have mitered corners. 
Latches are flush, almost indiscernible. The extremely “‘shallow” design of 
Mainliner units gives a “patterned” rather than a “boxy” appearance, when they 
are surface-mounted. And, a black stripe applied to the light-trap seat—elimi- 
nates the escape of light from around the door-frames of Mainliner Luminaires! 

Save Installation Costs 3 Ways! Rugged and reinforced Mainliner construction 
eliminates “crimping” and “‘wobbling’’—for much easier handling! Mainliners 
come completely pre-assembled! Doors are packed separately. Cartons simply 
“rip” open. Mainliners cut a// job-planning—job-layout—and luminaire- 
handling time! 

Mainliners are only 474” deep! Easiest ever to position and mount! Recessed 
models include Flange-type, Grid-type and Snap-in Tee-Bar units. Surface- 
mounted units permit a semi-recessed appearance. 

Mainliner doors, too, come pre-assembled—-hinge and latch from either side. 
And, the complete pre-wiring of Mainliner Luminaires is consistently reported 
to cut wiring-time in half! J-04434 


Get all three superior advantages of Mainliner Luminaires—through your nearby 
Westinghouse Representative —through your own, local Westinghouse Distributor 
or write directly to Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Lighting Division, Cleveland, O. 

















See how easily various models from the wide variety of Request a Mainliner 


Mainliner luminaires are applied for both functional and presentation today! 
decorative lighting, as well as for “Merchandising” lighting. 


)% is 
ments 


Ohio. 


You CAN BE SURE...1F IT’S 


Westinghouse 
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Charles Kleinschmidt and Harry Bailey, Louisiana represent 
atives, members of Smithcraft’'s nation-wide sales-engineer 
organization, demonstrating the New Smithcraft TWOSOME 
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Always ready to explain in detail the benefits of new lighting developments, the men from Smithcraft 


know the importance of teamwork in planning good lighting. When they team up with you and your 


associates to select a lighting fixture that fits both the budget and the blueprints, they can find the 


answer in Smithcraft's complete line of lighting units. Make it a point to consult with the Men from 


Smithcraft on any lighting planning. 
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TWOSOME — Top 


value, low cost, 


shallow and attractive With new 


45° x 45 compound shielding, a 
or with plastic louvers flanged ” 
polystyrene or various types of 


glass 


FREEWAY — Modern 
corridor-lighting 


architectural 


Totally en 


closed. Clean simple plastic 
shielding Ne 
> < 
a <r 
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eens Jerchitactira 
shallow good king ond in ee 
excellent taste. An extruded a 
fum-framed unit _ att, 
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EXECUTIVE 


— an all-steel lou 


vered unit; shallow with illumi- 


feted, tapered sides. Provides 30 
x 45 shielding 


Smithenafie | 
LIGHTING 3 


CHELSEA 50, MASSACHUSETTS 


a 
rehitectura! FORUM November 1957 


MOE CW MOL Apecifications... 


. include Smithcraft's 4 GOOD NEW IDEAS 
IN LIGHTING because they are good looking and 
good lighting .. . and because they fill very definite needs 


in the lighting of 


today's interiors. 


Wherever good lighting is important, you'll find .. . 


Smithenaft ‘AMERICA’S FINEST FLUORESCENT LIGHTING”: 


PLEASE ATTACH TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD and mail to 


Smithenaft” \\GHTING, CHELSEA 50. MASS a 


NAME 


TITLE SCHOOL 


ADDRESS CITY 


Please send me the monthly publication, ‘‘Light Side of the News”’ 
touch with the latest trends in lighting 


STATE ~ 
, SO that | can keep in 


Please send me folders and catalog sheets on the ‘'4 Good New Ideas in Lighting” 


Please send me the SMITHCRAFT CATALOG, 
Finest Fluore 


complete 


containing data on America’s 
ent Equipment 
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Ramset speeds erection 


of two-story ” 


Thanks to curtain-wall construction 
and RAmsET® fastening, there was no 
need to reinforce the understructure 
of this new Denver office building. 
Using RAMSET, two new floors went 
up in three weeks wethout disturbing 
the tenants in the lower eight floors! 


The speed, quietness and porta- 
bility of RAMseT helped to make this 
““piggy-back”’ operation a success. 


RAMSET operators are able to move 


‘piggy-back”’ 


fast because they have no power lines 
or bulky equipment to slow them 
down. One-hand operation makes for 
faster, safer work. Fasteners and 
charges are conveniently carried in 
a pocket. There is no time wasted 
drilling. Holding power exceeds old- 
stvle fastening methods. 

Call your RAmsert dealer (listed 
under ‘Tools’ in your phone book). 
He’s an expert on fastening to steel 
and concrete. 


T. J. Moore, architect; K. C. Construction Supply Co., curtain wall contractor; Neal Electric Co., electrical 
contractor; Bell Plumbing & Heating Co., plumbing contractor. 


Ramset Fastening System 


WINCHESTER-WESTERN DIVISION 





12157-K BEREA ROAD 
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VN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


CLEVELAND 11, OHIO 


MONEY FOR SCHOOLS 


continued from p. 16 


districts are pinched by statutory 
interest rate limits, of course, ip 
which cases the only recourse is to 
try to get short-term money or push 
a higher limit through the legis. 
lature. 


Leasebacks: expensive alternative 

In cases where school districts are 
pinched by interest rate or debt 
limitations, some states have estab- 
lished school building authorities, 
These authorities operate through 
some variation of the leaseback 
mechanism so popular in commercial 
building. 

Pennsylvania was the first state 
with school building authorities, al- 
though Kentucky has had a similar 
device, called school building corpor- 
ations, for over 30 years. Both work 
about the same: the authority or 
corporation buys land, builds schools 
with proceeds from limited obliga- 
tion bonds. It then leases the school 
back to the school district, paying 
off the bonds with the rental reve- 
nues. In Pennsylvania, the authority 
is set up by the school district itself, 
while in Kentucky, and Indiana, a 
group of local citizens form a cor- 
poration to build the schools. 

Both Indiana and Kentucky use 
building corporations to get around 
their unrealistic state bonding limits 
(2% of assessed valuations). Most 
school districts have long been at or 
near this limit, and politicians fig- 
ured it was easier to set up school 
building corporations than to at 
tempt to push through higher debt 
limits. 

It is easier, politically, to do this, 
but it costs the taxpayers more it 
the long run. For one thing, lease- 
back bonds are usually more costly 
than regular school district bonds 
because they are limited obligation 
bonds. In other words, the full tax- 
ing power of the locality is not be- 
hind those bonds as it is behind 4 
general obligation bond. (Invest 
ment bankers estimate limited obl- 
gation bonds must carry 14 of 1% 
or more in higher interest rates than 
general obligation bonds.) In the 
case of Pennsylvania, school autho! 
ity bonds always cost more, both 


ht) 
continued on p. «4 
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to help you prepare 

plans and specifications 

will be furnished 

promptly on request 

—no obligation— 

for immediate information 
refer to 


SWEET'S 23e/CI 


CLARIDGE has made great strides in modernizing and improving 
chalkboards and bulletin boards to keep pace with the demands of 
present day education. Over 35 years experience enables us to ap 
proach the problem on a know-how basis. Our one ultimate pur 
pose lVeé 


finest Chalkboards and bulletin boards with greatest edu 


. Thousands of schools the world over . 


CallOnal ValHe 


., and many 
leading architects use CLARIDGE as their standard of quality. 


~~ 


Claridge = 


ae 


Products and Equipment 
Incorporated 
HARRISON, ARKANSAS 
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MONEY FOR SCHOOLS conjinye, 


q uw | 
e 
wile Wt 77 because of the limited obligation 


feature and because in case of de. | 
fault, bondholders cannot attach of 
Surface-Mounted Cost sell any property. About all they 
could do should an authority default 4 
and even though it is unlikely, it } 
is just such a remote possibility that 
bond attorneys make much of— 
would be to run the school authority 
themselves. 








What it will cost 


Realizing that it is usually better 7 
to borrow long term doesn’t make 
today’s high interest rates look any 
more attractive, however. For ex-4 
ample, a difference of 14 of 1% more} 
on the interest rate of a hypothetical 
$500,000 serial bond issue can mean 


that total costs are raised 614%. If 
GARCY Uitra-Lux ae 68 


the interest rate should rise, say to 
. ’ 1 from 3%, the total cost would go 
shallow, plastic enclosed fixture... 


up 13°. In one actual recent school 
ideal for low ceiling lighting bond issue of $2 million, a full point 


difference in the rate would have 
meant nearly 10° higher total costs 
over the life of the bonds (p. 167). 


With curved shield, unit is only 314” at it deepest point Most 


Minimum depth consistent with good light 
distribution and brightness control 


school issues are planned 
on the basis of the probable rate 
that will result from the lowest bid 
for the bonds. From a financial con- J 


. yet surface brightness is virtually uniform at all view- 
ing angles and well within acceptable limits for glare-free 
comfort. 


sultant, usually a recognized invest 
ment banking house, a school dis- 
trict can get a fair idea of what it) 
will have to pay for its money. But 
should the market change drasti¢] 
ally, and the best bid be quite a bit} 
ee oe ae ye ey lower than expected, it could mean a 
big change in the sort of building? 
that might result. In the $2 million 


improved light-stable extruded plastic 
guaranteed not to warp or discolor 


Shield is of Koppers improved EVENGLO*, a premium- 
grade polystyrene with built-in resistance to discoloration 
caused by ultra-violet radiation of fluorescent lamps. 





Easy to install... Easily cleaned ... no need issue cited above, for instance, a 
only two basic parts to remove shield from fixture 


difference of 14 of 1% —not unlikely 
Completely assembled chassis with Curved shield is invisibly framed in the vent market—could cost 
a “e a — F — nearly $90,000 more in net interest 
ins cine aCe over the full life of the bonds. This 
shield hooks on could mean two or three less class¥ 
after installation. ( ) rooms than had_ been originally | 

| ‘ planned for. 








As big a factor as interest can Dé) 





however, it is not so important 

some educators and economist) 

make it seem. C. Canby Balderstom 

vice chairman of the Federal Re 

serve Board of Governors, recently) 

Garden City Plating and Mfg. Co. pointed out: “The higher costs @ 


2471 Elston Avenue * Chicago 47, illinois 


borrowing may have received a dis 
In Canada: Garcy of Canada, Ltd., 1244 Dufferin Street, Toronto 4 


proportionate share of public attet® 


continued on p. 2 
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Cunmnitviller Tikes In i, SUMMITVILLE 


LARGE 
UNIT 


GLAZED CERAMIC TILE 


JeMBER* TILE COUNCIL OF AMERICA, Inc 


GLAZED 


QUARRY TILE 12-veneer offers opportunities 


for unusual and dramatic concepts in design 
Frostproof tile perfect for store 


and decoration wherever interior tile are used. 
fronts, swimming pools, feature This 11% x 11% x % tile is available in 20 decorator colors. 
walls and decorative inserts. 
20 decorator colors. Sizes: 
2% x8Bx%,6x6x A, 
6x6x%,3%4%x8x %, 
3%x12x% 


and matching trim units. 


L 
‘SPECIFY Cununituille 


QUARRY FIRST...TO LAST 


Tie No other product has all the outstanding features of Genuine 


Now 6 earth colors that @f-Tecl om Nl (-Mimel@mel MUriiclilohilearma-t+l igileMol-lel ia ameligeloliby 


harmonize with or compliment 


Watel-TameliMmeclaleliiiol Mm a-letohiiiia mmelile Mullliulmulelalculela— 
any color scheme. Scratch- 


—specify Summitville Genuine Ceramic Tiles first . . . they last. 
f, fi f Te! f : z 
proof, fireproof, acidproof. 
Sizes: es 6 : box 2, - aTimialiclgulchilclaMMalch mmehactileleli-Mel Mel Misle-t-mr tt] ol-talels 
y will Sie 
pe ° . a ae : ‘20 y, Summitville products. Contact your local ceramic tile 
8 xX x 4, 8K 4, : ‘ ‘ ; : 
6x9 x % and trim units. contractor or write direct to Summitville Tiles, Inc. 


Colors other than red: 
6 x 6x Y% and trim units. 


SUwmMmit}t Vv UEee..£., OHIO 






new miller Verwsaline-criv recessed trotfers 


~~ 100 types from 
just 3 fixture sizes! 








Featuring built-in versatility of size, closure, 
and lighting level, Miller Versaline-Grid 
Recessed Troffers are especially designed 
for exposed “T’ furring and Acousti-Line 
ceilings. Ideal for lighting stores, offices, 
schools and public buildings. 








Versatility of Size . . . Units are available in 
1’ x4’, 2'x 4’ and 2’ x 2’. (The 2’ x2’ size 
is suitable for exposed “T” furring only.) 
Shallow, they can be quickly installed in 
plenums only 8” deep. 





Versatility of Closure ... A choice of eight 
modern shielding closures is offered to meet 
most lighting requirements. 














Versatility of Lighting Level .. . The 1’ x 4’ 
offers a choice of 2 or 3 lamp units. In the 
2’ x 4’ and 2’ x 2’ sizes, 2, 3 or 4 lamp units 
are available. 





With this one line of matched equipment, 
you can plan an entire lighting installation 
for a wide range of seeing, structural and 
esthetic requirements. 














For complete specifications and application 
data on Miller Versaline-Grid, write for 
Product Information Bulletin VG857. 





























THE miller COMPANY, MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 
In Canada: CURTIS LIGHTING OF CANADA LTD., TORONTO 
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1. ALUMINUM ~— welded to the back surface by our 


exclusive HUETEX process — protects the enamel, reflects 
heat, insulates. 


2. CERAMIC ENAMEL ~— tused to the back 
of the glass—adds permanent and non-fading color. 


3. TEMPERED GLASS—*\"' thick—is tex. 
tured on the weathering side to subdue bright reflections. 


BLUE 


’ RIDGE NNO77/77 Ml ae, Te 
f 4 GLASS 
coRP 


HUETEX 
the 

Walteltte 

glass 

facing 

that 

TSE IGS 

as It 


beautifies... 


St. Mary of the Mount School and Convent, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Architect: Marlier & Johnstone, Pittsburgh, Pa 





Use coupon on page 4 of this 
ad for illustrated catalog 
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\LU glass filters glare 
of the sun...adds col 
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De Anza High School, El Sobrante, California. 
Architect: John Carl Warnecke, San Francisco, California. 


As the sunlight streams through the skylight (above), 
AKLO Wired Glass turns it into tailor-made 
daylight for young eyes to use. It screens out glare 
and energy-reducing heat. It makes the 


whole gym look cool and comfortable. 
14’ AKLO reduces transmission of the sun’s 
radiant heat energy as much as 44%. 


It is available in Hammered and Finetex® patterns 


(frosted if desired), wired or unwired. Widely 


used in walls and skylights of factories, as well 

as in schools and public buildings. Be sure to send 
for the 8-page technical bulletin—clip and mail 
the coupon on the back page of this insert. 


*Registered Trade-Mark—iicensed by Corning Glass Works 


Outdoor corridors glazed with AKLO 
are cooler and have less glare. 


































when you plan that school interior... 
plan it with BLUE RIDGE patterned glasy. 





Here, in this principal’s office, Blue Ridge | 
Patterned Glass and Securit® Interior Clas 

Doors provide the ultimate in modem 
oa ‘: ond beauty, efficiency and maintenance. | 


GLASS = freedom. 





The Muralex® translucent paneling and 
Securit Door let light in for a brighter 
interior and a feeling of spaciousnes, 
yet assure privacy. Upkeep is no prob 
lem, either . . . all you need is a damp 
cloth to keep them looking new. And, 
the Securit Door is tempered for hard 
usage. 

Muralex panels and Securit Glass Door | 
blend beautifully with other building and 


decorating materials. There are many \ 
patterns of Blue Ridge Patterned Glas 
to choose from. Ask your Libbey-Owens 


Ford Glass Distributor or Dealer to show 

them to you (he’s listed under “Glass” | 
in the yellow pages of your phone book). 

Clip and mail the coupon below for full 

color booklets on patterned glass « | 
Securit Doors. | | 











Hiram Dodd Grammar School, Allentown, Pennsylvania 
Architect: Woif and Hahn, Allentown 


Lo, 


made by BLUE RIDGE GLASS CORP.., Kingsport, Tenn. 





sold by LIBBEY - OWENS ° FORD Glass Distributors 





Libbey*Owens:Ford Glass Company 
608 Madison Ave., Toledo 3, Ohio 





Please send me information on the following Blue Ridge Glass products: 


n 
([) Huetex [J Securit Doors [) Patterned Glass [) AKLO 4 Send for detailed informatio 
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Street See ena 
City Zone__ State___ 
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the best way out of a classroom probiem... 








Boe 


If you’re facing a tight budget on school or other institutional 
construction, Steelcraft standard steel doors and frames can 
meet your requirements most economically. A wide variety of 
types and sizes, solid or prepared for glass, is factory-stocked 
for immediate shipment. Door “packages” are shipped com- 


* 


> 


eens 


plete with hardware, fully machined and mortised . . . ready 
for fast installation. Both standard duty (20 gauge) and 
sD heavy duty (16 gauge) are available. Specify Steelcraft ' 
Qy standard steel doors to save money and specification time. 
Ry See Sweets’ Catalog or write for details. 


r 
The STEELCRAFT Manufacturing Co., 9017 Blue Ash Road, Cincinnati 42, Ohio 
STEELCRAFT | | 


Please send me the Steelcraft catalog(s) for Cj Standard-duty, Series 20 doors 
MFG. COMPANY | (1) Heavy-duty, Series 16 doors 


NAME 
The industry’s most complete line | FIRM — 


of standard steel doors STREET ceuenteniel 
CITY ss = ____ SPATE 
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Flag-raising day at 
another great new 


Olin Aluminum plant 


Cradled in the heart of the Ohio River Valley, this 
expansive industrial giant is about to spring to life. 


Ultra-modern from the ground up, this huge new 

Olin Aluminum Sheet Mill within a few short months will 
add its production to the vigorous mainstream of 
quality Aluminum flowing to the 

nation from four Olin Aluminum plants. 


Flag-raising day at this giant new mill will mark an 
important new chapter in the exciting 22-month growth of 
Olin Aluminum. New ore ships, rolling mills, extrusion 
plants and wire and cable mills are already in operation or 
under construction. With these modern, fully-integrated 
facilities, Olin Aluminum is right now on the way to an 
initial annual volume of 340 million pounds of 

quality Aluminum. And that is only the beginning. 


This new Aluminum will be custom-tailored to your 
specifications. And the unique standards of 

quality and service by which it will be produced and 
delivered to you will help you simplify your 
manufacturing procedures and achieve maximum 
efficient production from each pound you use. 





lf this is the kind of quality and service you have 
long been looking for, write now for product 
availabilities to our new permanent sales headquarters: 
Aluminum Division— Sales, Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corporation, 400 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


LIN 
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Q Symbol of new Standards of Quality and Service in the Alum } 
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How to work with your neighbors t 





protect your home and community 


Community crowded? 
Neighborhoods decaying? 
Housing deteriorating? 


In neighborhoods throughout the nation 
today, citizen groups by the score are 
tackling, and licking, the manifold prob- 
lems of modern community growth. 

They are people just like you. They 
have found strength and success in num- 
bers ... by keeping up their own homes 
... by joining with their neighbors in 
community improvement projects and 
thereby gaining better living conditions 
for all. 

You will find that everyone is interested 
in bettering his way of life. You will find 
it easier to gain better living conditions 
when neighbors join forces. By forming, 
or joining, a local community improve- 
ment group you gain many personal 
benefits yourself. 


Keep up your home-— 
work with your neighbors 


Keep up your own home. Then talk with 
your friends, local business leaders, neigh- 
bors. Discuss this message with them. If 
conditions in your community need cor- 
rection, get together to get things done. 
Get the facts, set practical goals and act. 

Your group might begin by undertak- 
ing special neighborhood projects: clean- 
up campaigns, street or sidewalk repairs, 
gaining and upholding better housing 
and zoning laws. Today you might want 
improved garbage collections. Tomorrow 
your group could spearhead a combined 
community conservation, rehabilitation 
and slum-clearance program. 


ACTION and many local 
agencies can assist you 
Cooperation is the key to success. Work 
with the many private groups which al- 
ready exist. Talk to your city, county or 
state officials. They can help you—your 

group can help them. 





Use the points at right as a basic organi- 
zation and operating guide. For further 
information, write ACTION—the Ameri- 
can Council To Improve Our Neighbor- 
hoods. 


It is a national citizen organization 
dedicated to home and neighborhood im- 
provement. It can help you by sending 
suggestions, ideas and success stories on 
how other community improvement 
groups began, what they have done, and 
how they did it. 


Use coupon to send for 
free publications 


Fill in the coupon below to receive the 
following booklets and reports : 


1. Time for ACTION 
2. The Complete ACTION Catalogue 


of Publications. 
3. The ACTION Reporter, a monthly 
newsletter. 
For information on a specific home-im- 
provement or group project, write a letter 
explaining the exact situation to ACTION. 


GOOD NEIGHBORHOODS ARE OUR NATION’S STRENGTH 


ACTION 


American Council To Improve Our Neighborhoods 











How to conducta successful group 

1, Organize systematic methods for getting the 
facts . . . household surveys, meetings with 
key officials, employment of expert counsel. 

2. Present the facts to the people, your civic 
leaders, the local authorities. 

3, Work with other local groups and official 
agencies. 

4, Plan long and short-range objectives ...each 
with a concrete beginning, middle and end. 

5, Maintain a continuing program. Vary it. Make 

membership easy, keep it representative. 


Some things your group can do 


1 Keep up your own homes, encourage others 
“by sharing your experiences in housing im- 
provement with them. 

2, Organize neighborhood and block groups to 
handle their own problems. 

3, Undertake special neighborhood projects: 
clean-up campaigns, planting trees, convert- 
ing vacant lots into pleasant playgrounds. 

4, Be the “watchdog” on city services and facil- 
ities, guard against violations of housing or 
zoning codes. 

5, Publicize community improvement projects 
and maintain contact with national groups 
such as ACTION. 

§, Hold periodic Community Conferences, in- 
vite civic officials to explain local laws and 
answer neighborhood questions. 


ACTION: 


American Council To Improve Our Neighborhoods 


Box 462, Radio City Station, New York 20, N.Y. 
Please send me special ACTION mate- 
rial that will help me organize, join oF 
conduct aCommunity Improvement Group. 

Name 

Address 


City State 


Organization (if any ) 
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“Sylvania’s new Mohawk Fixtures in the main office impart even, soft brilliance 
to the Travertone ceiling, composition (plastic vinyl) walls in green and tan 
shades, and the beige terrazzo floors,” reports Sales Engineer R. E. Hofacker. 


SYLVANIA 
MOHAWK FIXTURES 


efficient lighting with the clean 
and classic look 
--.- at Evans Savings Association, Akron, O. 


The combination of clean modern 
design, high-illumination effi- 
ciency, and extremely shallow sur- 
face mounting are the reasons 
Evans Savings Association installed 
Sylvania Mohawk Fixtures in their 
new office building. 

Executive Vice-President C. B. 
Hazlett reports, “From an archi- 
tectural standpoint, our recently 
completed building represents the 
last word in efficiency . . . com- 
bined with a warm, friendly deco- 
rative motif. 

“The classic simplicity of this 
Sylvania lighting system brings out 
to the highest degree the attrac- 
tiveness of the lobby, offices and 
general working areas. The fixtures’ 


LIGHTING + RADIO - 


advanced design guarantees maxi- 
mum glare-free lighting of all work- 
ing surfaces .. . and provides a true 
‘welcome’ appearance for our 
visitors. 

“Our architects, Firestone & 
Cassidy, and our general electrical 
contractor, The J. P. Novatny Com- 
pany, both of Akron, have assured 
us of valuable savings in installa- 
tion because of the construction of 
these Sylvania fixtures.” 


For all-around lighting efficiency 
and economy—and lasting beauty— 
investigate the Mohawk Series by 
Sylvania. Your local Sylvania Fix- 
ture Specialist has complete infor- 
mation. Or if you prefer, write 
direct. 









“Our lighting plans provided a relatively inexpensive, 
quick installation that is attractively designed ... a 
trouble-free, low wattage-cost system for a large area.” 


“On the second floor . . . we used two-lamp, 8-foot 
Mohawk ‘Chief’ fixtures in room-length strips with 
greater intensity of light for precise clerical operations.” 


These Sylvania fixtures distributed through 
Sacks Electrical Supply Co., Akron, Ohio. 


Sytvania Evectric Propucts Inc. 
Dept. K22, Lighting Division — Fixtures 
One 48th Street, Wheeling, W. Va. 


SYLVANIA ¥ 


- «fastest growing name in sight 


ELECTRONICS + TELEVISION + METALS & CHEMICALS 









































MONEY FOR SCHOOLS continued 


tion in view of the relatively small 
part that interest plays in total mu- 
nicipal and state expenditures. 
Actually, interest has increased less 
in the past decade than have other 
types of expenditures. ... The poten- 
tial plight of municipal finance 
arises not out of increased costs of 
borrowing, but out of growing costs 
of current operations and of en- 
larged capital expenditures.” The 
average interest on the nearly $10 
billion local long-term school debt is 
still less than 2.59. (In 1931, in- 
terest totaled 4.8% of school debt 
and in 1946 it was 4.1%.) 

The Fed points out that there are 
worse things than tight money, that 
inflation can prove more costly over 
the next eight years than high in- 
terest rates (page 167). Up to 1965, 
building via long-term borrowing 
would be $2.6 billion cheaper with 
long-term interest rates at 5% and 
prices steady, than it would be if in- 
terest rates stayed around > 
but prices rose an average of 214% 
per year (something less than they 
have been rising for the past few 
years). 


» 
3! 5% 


Critical yardsticks 


The best way to battle higher in- 
terest rates, say the experts, is for 
a school district to improve its 
credit rating. It should have compe- 
tent legal and financial advice, they 
say, and, above all, watch what they 
call “the critical yardsticks.’’ These 
are: the ratio of total debt to as- 
sessed valuation of property; total 
debt to full market value; per cap- 
ita debt; the debt calendar itself, 
that is, how the debt is spaced over 
the future; how much state aid a 
locality gets; the tax collection rec- 
ord. Conservatively, investment 
bankers, as well as those who rate 
municipal bonds and thereby play a 
major role in establishing interest 
rates, say that total community debt 
should not exceed 15% of assessed 
valuations. School district debt 
alone should not exceed three and 
one-half times a locality’s total an- 
nual expenditure. The debt calen- 
dar should be evenly spaced, with- 
out large chunks of debt coming due 
in any short period. Too much reli- 
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ance on state aid sometimes looks 
scary to an investment banker, be- 
cause state legislators can trim such 
aid at any time. And if a locality 
needs a lot of state aid, it indicates 
its own inability to handle local 
problems. Finally, a community’s 
tax collection record should be good, 
in all kinds of economic weather. 


Taxes, regressive and progressive 


Taxes are, in the minds of many, 
the nubbin of the whole school fi- 
nance problem. Traditionally, school 
debt and school operating expenses 
are paid for by property taxes. Now 
this tradition shows serious signs of 
breaking down. These taxes have 
already shown that they are not ad- 
equate, in most cases, to do the 
whole job of providing the funds 
for school building. They are re- 
fered to as “regressive taxes” con- 
trasted to “progressive taxes” such 
as the graduated income tax. 

Property taxes are regressive in 
that they are inflexible, slow to re- 
spond to changes in the business 
cycle due to the fact that real estate 
values generally are slow to move 
and local even slower. 
Thus, in a period of prosperity such 
as the past eight years, while fed- 
eral individual income taxes have 
gone up 108°, and state income 
taxes more than 130°, local prop- 
erty taxes have gone up only 72°. 
Since 1940, the gap shows even 
wider. Property taxes have nearly 
tripled since then, but state income 
taxes bring in seven times as much 
revenue as in 1940, and federal in- 
come taxes nearly 40 times as much. 


assessors 


The balkiness of property taxes 
to respond to prosperity doesn’t 
mean that they have no advantages 
or that localities have reached the 
end of their capacity to tax. The big 
advantage to the property tax is its 
stability—while it is sluggish in a 
time of fast-moving prosperity, it 
is likewise more dependable when 
the business cycle moves the other 
way. And there is still plenty of 
room to expand property taxes. 
Most localities currently value their 
property at only 30 to 40° of true 
value, on the average. And debt lim- 


its for most localities are around 
6 to 7c. Thus, they could still stay 
within a safe debt limit range of 
10% by simply raising the percent. 
age of debt that can be outstanding, 
Or, they can value their property on 
more realistic terms. 

But for nearly half the states jp 


the Union, debt limits can bp 
changed only’ by constitutional 
amendment, indicating how jeal- 


ously legislators guard the sengj- 
tivities of taxpayers. And, on the 
local level, there is no surer way to 
start a heated wrangle than to sug- 
gest a boost in property valuations, 

The fact is that evidently people 
are willing to pay more for schools 
through income, sales and _ other 
such taxes at state and federal lev- 
els than they are through local 
property taxes. The US Office of 
Education has observed that “the 
shift from local taxes is partially 
due to difficulties with the general 
property tax and to the ease with 
which new state taxes are enacted, 
collected and distributed.” 

Difficulties attending the property 
tax as a revenue source have been 
largely responsible for the growing 
role of the states in school finane- 
ing. State aid of all sorts accounts 
for nearly 50° of all revenues for 
public schools. Ten years ago, state 
aid accounted for only 39‘. 


Evolution to Revolution 


When the furor over high interest 
rates has finally died away, the fun- 
damental problems of the willing- 
ness and the capacity of taxpayers 
to pay for schools at the local level 
will come into clearer focus. If the 
federal and state governments are 
going to provide the bulk of the 
funds for school capital expendi 
tures, new financing tools will be 
evolved, some of them stemming 
directly from the experiments and 
experiences of the past two yeals: 
If, as present trends indicate, fiscal 
responsibility for school building 
slips away from local government, 
some measure of political responsi 
bility will inevitably shift also. The 
evolution of the economics of publi 
schools could cause a revolution 1 
the politics of public schools 
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SCHOOL IN THE PARK continued from p. 183 


were that important, and chanced 
a blanket rejection. He realized, 
however, that it was only by this 
kind of think-through that the city 
could make any impression against 
the pressures of characterless 
growth. 

Fortunately, city and school offi- 
cials were fearful enough of the 
population increase statistics to feel 
kindly toward visions. The school 
board was willing to work with the 
park commission—or any one else, 
for that matter, who could make 
sense out of the boom. 

By winter of the next year, when 
the city signed on Engelhardt, En- 
gelhardt, Leggett & Cornell as edu- 
cational consultants, school-park co- 
operation had become a reality in 
Kansas City North. Stanton Leggett 
could say without fear of contradic- 
tion: “There are relatively few 
places where a cooperative program 
has been carried out so well as in 
the North Kansas City School Dis- 
trict... . The critical aspect of the 
whole deal has been the preplanning 
and preselection of sites long before 
the community developed.” 

Geissal’s plan, backed up by Leg- 
gett’s annual surveys, put Kansas 
City North in an enviable posi- 
tion. Fifteen neighborhood units 
have been mapped out so that each 


SOL STUDIA 





Two schools, the lower public, the upper 
parochial, are carefully placed next to the 
Windwood Lake recreation area. At the 
top is the growing neighborhood which 
they serve. 
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includes about 4,000 people plus an 
elementary school and a neighbor- 
hood park and playground. The 
school and play areas, totaling about 
ten acres, are located no more than 
half a mile’s walking distance from 
any home in the neighborhood. 
Wherever possible, the school is 
placed on a site contiguous to a 
park; in some cases it is included 
in the park. Cost savings, from de- 
creased need for school buses and 
special school play facilities, are al- 
ready being felt. 

By the original scheme, five 
neighborhoods made up a commu- 
nity. Each community was planned 
to contain a secondary school and 
community recreation space of at 
least 25 acres. It was conceived that 
three community units would be 
sufficient for Kansas City North’s 
population, which will go up to 
75,000 in the foreseeable future. (A 
recent survey indicates that the 
plan erred slightly in underestimat- 
ing the need for secondary schools.) 

Beyond this, the report called for 
city-wide parkways and play areas 
to total more than 700 acres. Yet, 
even with these generous allotments 
of free space, Geissal knew that ad- 
ditional safeguards would have to 
be built into the system. One that 
has worked particularly well is the 
“Community Council Forum,” a 
group of citizens and planners who 
figure school play and_ neighbor- 
hood recreational needs before real 
estate becomes scarce. Thanks to 
the forum’s close scrutiny of neigh- 
borhood developments, sites can be 
platted and purchased in advance 
and dovetailed into the over-all land- 
use pattern. With costs in developed 
sections more than five times those 
in undeveloped sections, this kind of 
foresight makes a considerable dif- 
ference in the community budget. 

The financing of the plan has also 
worked out as hoped. It was pro- 
posed that the necessary total of 
$1,100,000 be broken down into two 
parts: $500,000 for the large parks; 


$600,000 for the smaller parks, 
playgrounds and parkways. The 
first amount, which would ulti- 


mately benefit the city as a whole, 
would be acquired through the sale 


of general obligation bonds. The 
second, which would produce mor 
specialized good, would be acquired 
by local benefit tax assessments, 

In proposing this new, unusual 
method of fund raising, Geiggg) 
again displayed a remarkable yi. 
ingness to risk defeat for the sake 
of his plan. Local benefit taxes forge 
special assessments on_ residents 
whose properties border on a par. 
ticular community improvement, In 
most sections of the country they 
are regarded as illegal, discriming- 
tory and the surest route to political 
suicide. They are barely tolerated 
when used for priority repairs, 
would normally be cause for revolt 
if diverted to a planning project. 
But here the shade of a highly re 
spected Kansas Citian intervened, 
one Delbert J. Haff. 

Back at the turn of the century, it 
was Haff who had succeeded in lay- 
ing out the pleasant system of parks 
that is now the pride of the old-line 
residential district. His method of 
financing: the then revolutionary, 
but unavoidable (the city’s bonded 
indebtedness being what it was) 
idea of local assessment. 

With the aid of Haff’s memory 
and his own realistic arguments 
(“no one likes taxes, but ...”), 
Geissal won the point and the finan- 
cial part of the plan is now being 
implemented. All of Kansas City 
North is being treated as a huge, 
single benefit district. Some 9,000 
to 10,000 tracts, involving that 
many individual owners, are coming 
under the program. And the owl 
ers, who appear willing to go along, 
can either pay the total at one time 
or divide the assessment into nine 
yearly installments. 

The fact that the plan has sul 
vived these many tests is a kind of 
miracle of local awareness: awart 
ness on Geissal’s part that bi 
thinking was necessary, awareness 
on the part of the community thal 
a good school plan is worth payile 
for. The plan is already opening 
for young and old alike new greet 
spaces for life and learning. And" 
has given hope to people elsewhert 
that the school in the park may bea 
clue to salvation for the entire tow? 
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More 
Schoolrooms 
for your 
Money 








I 


Extra schoolrooms—no extra cost! 
Insulrock Building Slabs, used for load-bearing, long- 
wearing, incombustible roof decks, sometimes cut 
building costs enough—by costing much less to buy, 
apply, maintain—to build extra rooms without extra 
appropriations. 


Extra safety—no extra cost! 
Incombustible Insulrock minimizes fire hazard for 
roofs, partitions, ceilings. It’s strong, unharmed by 
insects and fungi. Its soft, off-white ceiling finish re- 
duces glare, increases lighting efficiency, protects 
youngsters’ eyesight. 











Extra comfort—no extra cost! 
Insulrock, honeycombed by thousands of sound- 
trapping air pockets, provides acoustical ceilings that 
reduce room noise, clutter, confusion, and nerve- 
strain by at least 80%. Insulrock insulates from tem- 
perature extremes, summer and winter. 


Write for free Insulrock folder detailing how 
this most modern, economical building material 
meets UL standards, applies easily to any surface 
year ‘round, and is today’s jack-of-all-jobs for ie ata ‘ 
architects, builders, and planners. And FREE ceilings—with Insulrock! 
Use Insulrock, top-side, for roof deck. Use the same 
slabs, underside, as exposed, acoustical ceiling. No 
need to finish. Not even to paint. So ceiling actually 
is free! 


Tat-1eligeled. a 








Division of The Flintkote Company 


INSULROCK COMPANY 
Sales Office: EAST RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 
Plants: LINDEN, NEW JERSEY + RICHMOND, VIRGINIA *« NORTH JUDSON, INDIANA 
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THAT READER’S DIGEST ARTICLE continued from p. 117 


guidance on how to compare school 
costs, see p. 134.) Some of the 
schools lauded in the Digest appear 
to be good values, and some typical. 
To help readers judge for them- 
selves, they are shown or discussed 
on p. 120. 

General economies recommended 
by the Digest, far from being the 
exception, as the article implies, are 
almost universal in schools today. A 
number, in fact, are used at Heath- 
cote. Several that are highly touted, 
such as the building of a_ school 
“core” to which additional class- 
rooms can be added later or the use 
of exposed masonry indoors, were in 
fact first used by the architects of 
Heathcote in a famous prewar 
school, Crow Island, in Winnetka, 
Ill. But in the Digest they are 
credited—with the air of big news 
being imparted—to an architect who 
has sensibly adopted them, as hun- 
dreds of other architects have today. 

Nonetheless, the fact does remain 
that school taxes are high—as the 
Digest says, at their highest level in 
American history. (Every expendi- 
ture is at its highest level in Amer- 
ican history.) 

The Digest’s thesis is that this 
sorry circumstance of high taxes is 
owing to one culprit—those “‘lavish”’ 
schools. “To build their lavish 
schools, towns are being plunged into 
debt for a generation to come. In 
many places, school costs take up 
more of the community’s total in- 
come than all other services com- 
bined.” 

Wait a minute. Aside from the 
fact that school building costs aver- 
age amazingly low, lots of things 
come out of those taxes other than 
school construction. Last year total 
school costs amounted to $11.7 bil- 
lion. Of this sum, roughly $2.8 bil- 
lion or 23.8% was for capital outlay. 
(Even this figure includes much in 
addition to construction—the pur- 
chase of land, its development, the 
purchase of furnishings and trans- 
portation equipment.) 

Nor must we forget, as the Digest 
did, the cost of borrowing money 
for school construction. A difference 
of 1% in bond interest is equivalent 
to an increase of as much as 15% 
in construction costs, so far as the 
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taxpayer is concerned. Interest rates 
are going up. The best rate for the 
first issue of State of California 
School Bonds in 1950, for instance, 
was 134%. The best rate the state 
could get on its most recent issue 
was 310%. 

In real life, the wonder indeed is 
not that school taxes are so high— 
but that they are not higher. Capital 
outlay for schools in 1925-26 was 
20% of total school expenditures. 
Last year it had risen by only 3.8% 
in spite of the fact that, unlike the 
taxpayers of the twenties or thirties, 
we are contending with an abnormal 
construction backlog (80,000 class- 
rooms in arrears) and obsolesence 
(79,000 more classrooms needed 
for that alone, a heritage of the de- 
pression and war years. In ad- 
dition we are attempting to meet 
shifts in population and growth of 
new suburbs unparalleled in Ameri- 
can history. Incidentally, in 1925-26, 
only 26° of pupils stayed in school 
through the 12th grade, compared 
with an estimated 65°% today. How 
can school costs help but rise? There 
is nothing sinister or 
about the reasons. 

The $2.8 billion spent in 1956-57 
for capital outlay on schools is, in 
reality, less than the amount spent 
last year by the American people for 
liquor ($9.3 billion), or for cigar- 
ettes ($5.6 billion) or for highways 
($5 billion). Burdensome as school 
taxes are, the money going into 
school building seems hardly an ex- 
orbitant allocation of resources for a 
nation dependent not only on cars 
and cigarettes, but also on an in- 
formed electorate and an educated 
working force. 


mysterious 


Minor confusions 


Aside from flaws in its funda- 
mental thesis that unreasonably high 
taxes are fritted away in building 
frills, the Digest article is larded 
with many minor confusions. Two 
will serve as examples: 


> “Available in most localities are 
prefabricated schools, or schools 
consisting of prefabricated parts in 
many materials and including 
portable classrooms to meet emer- 
gency school 


enrollments. Any 


economy minded school board may 
make a choice of one of these when 
hard pressed by urgent classroom 
shortage.” 

That statement confuses two to- 
tally different matters: 1) prefabrj. 
cated building components, and 2) 
prefabricated rooms or buildings, 
Virtually every architect-designed, 
custom-built school today uses many 
prefabricated parts. As for prefab. 
ricated rooms or buildings, Forvy 
knows of no single instance in which 
these have cost less than a custom. 
built school or classrooms of com. 
parable quality. In some instances, 
the prefabricated school has cost 
more. (For detailed information on 
school prefabrication, see p. 139.) 
There is no magic, cost-lowering 
factor in prefabrication of whole 
schoolrooms and_ school buildings, 
Sometimes it sounds as if there 
were—before foundation work, ad- 
ditional equipment normally figured 
into construction cost, and adapta- 
tions to legal requirements or state 
educational policy are figured in. 
>“Many lavish today are 
costing up to $25 or $30 per sq. ft.” 

Any such construction costs are 
neither “many” nor are to accom- 
plish “‘lavish’”” aims. They are rare 
exceptions, and then almost always 
the result of either difficult site cir- 
cumstances or really phenomenal 
ineptness. Heathcote (bid in 1952), 
used by the Digest as the prime ex- 
ample of a “palace,” had a construc- 
tion cost of $18.95 per sq. ft. Avia 
tion Trades High School in New 
York, now under construction for 
2,500 day and 4,000 night students, 
is that rare example of a consciel- 
tious school job which does exceed 
$25 per sq. ft., but consider why: 
it has to conform to the most ex 
pensive city multistory building and 
fire codes, it had bad site conditions 
requiring piling, it includes a quar 
ter-million dollar group of cells 10! 
testing jet engines, much unusual 
mechanical equipment including 
escalators and elevators to handle 
mass traffic in its seven stories 
and among its many remarkable 
facilities are 37 special shops, 4 
plane apron and hangar. Its costs 
$25.84 per sq. ft. Taking Indiana ® 
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why: 
Lex: LIEGL BROS. 
al UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING CO., INC 
y Aallu 
ti a 321 W. 50th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
1005 
aa ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF KLIEGLIGHTS 
quar: ap 
< for Rigid Backbone of Steel For Every Masonry A ere er rt eee 
usual a KLIEGL BROS. Please send FREE: 
wa ' ° - ia 
iding Block Co., CEDAR ‘casten an DUR-O-WAL, Cedar Rapids, lowa roe ne -- gua vere “9 aaa ~ 
andle Dur-O-wal Prod., Inc., Box 628, Please send Dur-O-wal file to Joie Catalog No. A- v9 
an Sgr me N. Y. Dur-O-woal N 
“10S, 'v., Frontier Mfg. Co., Box 49, N — a ee ame 
ore ; PHOENIX, ME  Der.-Ocwek ame om 
‘kable | Prod., Inc., 4500 E. Lombard St, a ee rm 
a BALTIMORE, MD., Dur.O.wol Address 
ps, § oflll., ON. River St., AURORA. Address —_ 
+ a itt. Dp sioner ens A 
ost Is ur-O-wal Prod. of Ala., 
iz Inc., Box 5446, BIRMINGHAM, City. Zone Ow os Me a er mer me Ne SE OES Ae ny yee 
ina as ALA. Dur-O-wal Inc., 165 Utah _ 
Bs Street, TOLEDO, OHIO Please furnish name of my nearest dealer (_) 
p. % 
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THAT READER’S DIGEST ARTICLE continued 


an example of a state whose require- 
ments rule out many design ad- 
vances in economy used elsewhere, 
we find that even so most schools are 
in the $12 to $15 per sq. ft. range, 
a very few reach $22, none reach 
$25. Now, if the Digest has switched 
its basis of comparison at this point, 
without any hint it is doing so, and 
is suddenly including furnishings, 
cost of land, and site developments 
such as roads, it could produce ex- 
amples. Otherwise, the statement 
cannot possibly be justified. Its only 
usefulness is for giving taxpayers 
the synthetic jitters. 

Finally, there is the “authorita- 
tive” air of the Digest article, which 
gives so strong a ring of substance 
to the whole. Indeed, the article in- 
cludes an explicit statement of first- 
hand and authoritative research: 
“To find out why, after billions are 
spent on our schools, we still have 
underpaid teachers and overcrowded 
classrooms, this writer has criss- 
crossed the US and consulted out- 
standing authorities in government, 
education and architecture.” 

The Digest’s information on sev- 
eral of the “extravagant’’ schools 
could only be based on inaccurate 
hearsay and rumor, or misinterpre- 
tation, or it has been knowingly 
manipulated. It is kinder (and 
FORUM has reason to think, truer) 
to believe the writer was satisfied 
with hearsay. In three cases of the 
“economical” schools, the informa- 
tion is evidently derived from a 
pamphlet published by a building 
materials association. Its use is 
hardly an example of first-hand re- 
search. On none of these three 
schools, nor on two other specific 
references to economical schools, did 
the author even communicate with 
the architects. 


Six authorities 


Of the other four references to 
specific economical schools, one is 
generalized and anonymous, and the 
other three all involve Architect 
Robert A. Green of Tarrytown, 
N.Y., who was architect of two of 
the schools and associate architect 
of the other. Green was consulted. 
He seems to be the Digest’s main, if 
not only, authority from the profes- 
sion of architecture. He is delighted 
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with the Digest article and goes 
along completely with what it says. 
Let us see what other authorities 
cited by name in the Digest say 
about the article: 
> Dr. Walter D. Cocking, editor of 
The School Executive magazine, 
rightly characterized by the Digest 
as a “distinguished authority,” re- 
ports: “I did not talk to Harvey [the 
Digest’s writer]; he took the quote 
attributed to me out of an article 
and used it absolutely out of con- 
text. I would give many of these 
schools he calls ‘good’ and ‘bad’ a 
completely reverse appraisal.” 


> Dr. James D. MacConnell, director 
of the School Planning Laboratory, 
Stanford University, reports: “The 
Reader’s Digest article appears to be 
out to attack everybody in the school 
business — architects, superintend- 
ents, board members and planners. 
My advice to the author was that he 
emphasize the need for school boards 
to give architects time to do their 
work, to plan ahead. The Digest dis- 
torted the point of view of every 
source of information I know. The 
arguments for the use of cheap ma- 
terials are a fallacy. The place where 
money can be saved in school con- 
struction is in proper financing, 
proper planning, and proper site 
selection. I told the author that San 
Mateo school district in California 
saved a great deal by early site selec- 
tion. But he ignored an example that 
did not tie into his generally critical 
thesis.” 

>The American Association of 
School Administrators reports the 
quote attributed to it regarding din- 
ing halls “used only an hour or two 
a day” was taken from a five-year- 
old publication in which it was used 
as an extreme, hypothetical example 
to emphasize a point. The Digest 
added the words ‘or two” on its 
own, and put the words in a context 
to make it appear the AASA was 
deploring a common practice. The 
AASA is dismayed by the way the 
Digest made usual economies sound 
exceptional, and exceptional ex- 
travagance sound usual, as well as 
by the article’s whole “slant.” 

> Professor William R. Flesher, of 
Ohio State University, made these 
points: “The article may have done a 


service by awaking interest of the 
public in school construction, but 
this may be outweighed by its dig. 
services. It may make it tough for 
some communities to get good build. 
ings. Some waste is occurring, byt 
in spite of what people are doing for 
better schools, rather than because 
of what people are doing. My discus. 
sion with Harvey was for the most 
part in general terms. For instance 
I did not mean to imply, as it sounds 
in the article, that any large num. 
ber of schools is being built with 
wasteful basements. I do not recall 
seeing any nonuseful school base. 
ment excavations in new construc. 
tion in the past two years. The point 
I tried to make about auditoriums 
is that the trend is toward small 
ones or little theaters, along with 
multi-use of certain large spaces, as 
a better solution for many districts 
than the single large auditorium. 
The question is not just putting less 
money into schools, but how to get 
safe schools, educationally functional 
schools, attractive schools, schools 
which are not wasteful—good build- 
ings for the money that is spent.” 


> Dr. William McClurkin, secretary 
of the National Council on School- 
house Construction, Nashville, whose 
“scholarly studies of schoolhouse ex- 
travagance” were extolled by the 
Digest, reported to Nation’s Schools 
magazine that what is meant is 
“the Council’s booklet of ‘Thirteen 
Principles of School Building Econ- 
omy.’ One of the goals of the Council 
has been to combat waste. Harvey 
could have emphasized these pril- 
ciples. I don’t think his editor 
wanted him to. How we can build to 
get economy was not the purpose of 
the article. There are 13 principles, 
but he doesn’t mention those at all. 
They were pretty good and still are.” 

That completes the list of the 
Digest’s own cited authorities, and 
that is what these authorities think 
of the way the Digest employed their 
names and positions to buttress its 
curious thesis. 

Public schooling is an_ integral 
part of the American way of life; 
and school costs, as a matter of pub- 
lic responsibility, are going to be 
with us a long time. They must bé 
faced rationally and honestly. 
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New LEVER HANDLE Design No.90055 
A classic example of styling simplicity! This newest 
Corbin creation is the first lockset to offer easy 
lever action for utmost lock convenience plus 
famous UNIT construction for faultless security! 
Can be used with other UNIT lock escutcheons. 
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New MELODY Design No. 911 New VEGAS Design No. 913 New CHALICE Design No. 909 


Simplicity is the first word for the Corbin UNIT Lock line. The 
Striking new custom designs above ... together with five other 
equally beautiful designs . .. now offer you greater latitude in door 
Styling for commercial and industrial buildings, and luxury homes. 


Unique, one-piece assembly also makes the UNIT lock far easier 
and faster to install. Only a simple mortise is required — any of 20 
available functions fits into a quick cutout in the door. Lock mechan- 
ism is factory-assembled and permanently aligned in a tough ex- 
truded brass frame, leaving practically no chance for misapplication. 


Available with cast brass, bronze or aluminum trim, in all popular 
finishes, Ask your Corbin dealer for a demonstration. 


Good Buildings Deserve CORBIN Hardware 
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CONSTRUCTION FEATURES: 


® Internal parts of long-wearing, nonferrous metal 


or zinc-plated, dichromated steel 


® 100% reversible 
@ Positive deadlocking 
@® Famous Corbin master ring cylinder provides un- 


usually flexible keying system and maximum 
security at the same time 


® Accepted by Underwriters’ Laboratories for use 


on all Class B label doors 


P & F CORBIN DIVISION 
Cf] IN The American Hardware 
Corporation 


New Britain, Connecticut 
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On a given weekend, up to 19,000 people may heed 
the call of Lady Luck and flock to Reno’s fabulous 
Harold’s Club*. The doors are open 24 hours a day, 
seven days a week. It not only is the biggest, but 
it’s the most comfortable casino in the country. 


UNUSUAL CONTROL PROBLEMS 


Reno’s design temperature of 95 F and a huge 
volume of customers are common enough air condi- 
tioning control problems. 

But, unlike other types of buildings where the 
cooling load is either concentrated in one or a few 
areas or fairly evenly distributed throughout, cool- 
ing loads at Harold’s Club are concentrated around 
crowded gaming tables and shift constantly and 
rapidly from table to table and game to game. The 
sensible to latent ratio of the load varies widely 
from one location to another within rooms as well 
as among rooms, 


MULTIPLICITY OF SMALL ZONES 


Response to the constantly shifting loads is provided 
by a high velocity, double-duct system equipped 
with a mixing unit for each gaming table or area. 
Mixing units are installed above the ceiling and 
discharge through aspirating-type ceiling diffusers. 

The key to the successful operation of this highly 
flexible system is its regulation by means of a 
Johnson Pneumatic Control System. For high ac- 
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Ordinary Thermostats Couldn’t Handle This 





Comfostats Take It In Stride and Highlight 
One of the Most Flexible 


Air Conditioning Systems on Record! 





It’s the Story of 


HAROLD’S CLUB—-RENO 


curacy control, Johnson Comfostats are pendat 


mounted beneath the diffusers and directly abo | 


each table, which is the point of greatest load om 
centration and maximum aspirating effect. Ti 
assures instant response to load changes, with # 
curate proportions of cool and warm air availalt 
for each table. 


COMPENSATE FOR HUMIDITY LEVELS 


With Comfostats, customers of Harold’s Club en 
an exceptional degree of comfort. These humidity 
compensated thermostats, which are made extt 
sively by Johnson, reduce the dry bulb temperaitt 
by an appropriate amount as the humidity increa# 
thus compensating for the high latent compont 
of the load that exists wherever a crowd gathés 
Each of the 110 diffusers is individually contrlé 
by its own Comfostat, so that the system is actual 
zoned for each gaming area or table. System ff 
bility and response of the pneumatic controls pro 
cooling where and as needed, with a minimul! 
installed refrigeration capacity. 


i 


*Hor ontley, neem 


engineer 


PNEUMATIC SYSTEMS 
DESIGN * MANUFACTURE « INSTALLATION °* SINCE I 
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110 Zones of Comfort. What appear to be section number 
markers over each gaming area are actually pendant- 
mounted Johnson Comfostats. There are four individually 
controlled comfort zones in the view above. Harold’s 
Club offers a choice of 750 slot machines, plus roulette, 
black-jack, craps, and cards. 


29000000009 
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Control Center. Operation of the system is simplified by 
na center which permits the engineer to reset 

8 without leaving his office. Also, with remote 
+ unoccupied areas can be held at higher tempera- 
$ to reduce cooling costs. 
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Mixing Unit Control. Each air outlet is zoned and has 
its own Comfostat and a remote temperature indicating 
bulb suspended from the center of the diffuser. The tem- 
perature in each zone can be conveniently checked from 
a remote indicator in the engineer’s office. 


Control from 
““Effective’’ Temperatures 
with Johnson Comfostats 


Johnson Comfostats control from 
““effective'’ temperatures, regulat- 
ing temperature in proportion to 
humidity changes. Available in 
room, Dual room, insertion and sub- 
master models. Comfostats are 
made only by Johnson. Mail the 
coupon for full details. 





T-411 Comfostat 


No matter how exacting your needs, a Johnson 
Pneumatic Control System can meet your 
requirements. Next time you have a control 
problem, turn it over to the specialist Johnson 
organization, the leader in pneumatic control. 
A nearby Johnson engineer will gladly give 
you his recommendations without obligation. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 


507-B East Michigan Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
Please send me your free literature describing Johnson 


Comfostats. 


Name & Title __._ SE 
Firm 


Address 
City & State 
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FINEST 








BRICK 
and TILE 


If you want to specify brick of striking beauty and 
distinctive texture you will find we have it... 
whether it’s reds, or buff or beige or blends of red 
orange, light reds or purples, we have the brick 
you are looking for. 


SEND FOR FULL COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 


We will be happy to send you color reproductions 
of the wide line of fine brick and tile we produce. 
For your convenience address Goodwin Companies, 
614 Central Nat'l. Bank Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


















DES MOINES CLAY COMPANY 


CLAY 
PRODUCTS 


We 








ie QUALITY FIVE IOWA COMPANIES TO SERVE YOU 


UHC EYE. MASON CITY BRICK AND TILE COMPANY 
OTTUMWA BRICK AND TILE COMPANY 

OSKALOOSA CLAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
REDFIELD BRICK AND TILE COMPANY 























New Guide for Architects 
1958 edition just off the press! 


252 pages of complete data on office desks, chairs, 
filing cabinets and Fire-File equipment which elim- 
inates need for record vaults. 


A valuable aid in planning offices for factories, 
office buildings, schools, banks or public buildings. 
Dimensions, space requirements, descriptions, 
prices, and hundreds of illustrations, many in full 
color. Contains many useful ideas developed by 
Shaw-Walker’s famous ‘“Time-Engineering”’ prin- 
ciples which save space, time, 
steps, make work easier. 

Free to Architects, Designers, 
Purchasing and Office Execu- 


tives. Please request on business 
letterhead. 














=< SHAW-WALKER 


Factories and Home Office—Muskegon 37, Mich. 
Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture 
and Filing Equipment in the World 






























LARGEST 


Porcelain Enamel 
Curtain Wall 


REMODELING 


Design allows facing 
to “give” a little un- 
der jarrings as boats 
dock. 









Formerly the two 
terminal buildings 
and connecting unit 
were antiquated 


pier structures. 50,000 square feet of porce- 


lain enamel panels—manu- 
factured and erected by Ing- 
Rich—were used in this 
dramatic modernization of 





the old Whitehall-South 
Ferry Terminal in New York 
City. 

A distinctive structural and 
facing alteration carried out 
in light blue-gray porcelain en- 
amel resulted in a modern-ap- 
pearing curtain wall building. 
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Ing-Rich curtain wall experi- 
ence involves nearly 50 major 





























buildings and 100 schools. 
Extruded aluminum sections covering . = A 
vertical joints give appearance of Ask for Bulletin A 57 
mullions extending from roof to 

ground level. 


Architectural Engineers: 
Roberts & Schaefer, New York 


PORCELPANELS 


INGRAM-RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
BEAVER FALLS, PENNSYLVANIA 


Member Architectural Division, Porcelain Enamel Institute 
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For walls that so with any decor 


































SIMPSON TOASTED 
“VW” GROOVE 
REDWOOD PLYWOOD 








When you have a client who says, “I want 
a room that goes with the furniture we 
already have,” you'll be wise to recom- 
mend Simpson Toasted ““V” Groove red- 
wood plywood paneling. This versatile 
wood goes with any decorating scheme. 

It consists of clear, all heart rift grain 
redwood plywood, with a rich sheen to 
it, and with deep grooves literally “‘toast- 
ed” in every 5, 11, 7, 9, 10 and 6 inches 
for a relaxed, friendly random-planked 
effect. 

This distinguished paneling by Simp- 
son offers architects rare opportunities 
for warm yet dramatic effects in new 
homes, offices and public buildings. It is 
also ideal for remodeling, since it can be 
put up right over old wall surfaces. 

So if you want to give your client's 
project inherently warm and welcoming 
overtones, specify interiors of Simpson 
Toasted ““V’* Groove redwood plywood 
paneling. Simpson Toasted ““V’’ Groove 
plywood paneling is also available in fir, 
Philippine mahogany and knotty pine. 








Random Plank 
Toasted 
V"’ Grooves 





Simpson Logging Company, Sales Office, 
Plywood & Doors, Room 901-B 
2301 N. Columbia Bivd., Portland 17, Oregon - 


FREE Toasted “V" Groove Redwood sample together with Simpson's new 36-page booklet, 
“Manual on Finishing Plywood,” which has 68 full-color finish illustrations plus decorating ideas 





EE SS SE 


® and suggestions for the use of plywood in the home. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
PLYWOOD & DOOR PRODUCTS ; 
¥ CITY : ; ZONE STATE 
Rinks ear . L PLEASE PRINT PD.73 
WEE i se net meme en cee as Ga cama <een eh itn ease ets at ss em tase on om oe om o> 
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MODERN DESIGN 
CALLS FOR COOLITE 
Extensive use of Coolite glass in 
sidewall sash in the Thomy Lafon 
Elementary School, New Orleans, fits 
the aims of architects, Curtis & Davis, 
to obtain “the ultimate in scientific 
achievement for natural lighting .. . 

a truly functional architecture 
adapted to human values and physical 
needs.” Coolite, glare reduced, 
floods classrooms with softened, 
glare-free light . . . absorbs up to 
50% of solar heat . . . makes rooms 
appear larger, friendlier. 


GLASS MAKES A 
GRACEFUL ENTRANCE 
Ino distinctively different doorway, 

made possible by the handsome 
Broadlite pattern, the reception hall is 
flooded with flattering, diffused 
daylighting. A rythmic pattern, 
translucent Broadlite glass offers a 
new, dramatic decorating texture 
that creates a feeling of leisurely 
living and gracious hospitality, in 
either modern or traditional settings. 
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Architect: Kegley, 
Westphal! & Arbogast 
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NEW YORK ¢e CHICAGO ee FULLERTON, CALIMI88 





WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER. OFFFO 
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PACE SETTER IN BUILDING PROGRESS 
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Combining beauty and utility in an exciting variety 
of residential, commercial and industrial applica- 
tions, rolled glass by Mississippi offers an extensive 
selection of patterns with surface finishes and 
light transmission characteristics that fulfill the 


requirements of any design or specification. 


Send today for new free catalog 57-G. 
Address Dept. 6. ! 





Hedrich-Blessing photo 


MODERN VISTAS 
ARE CREATED WITH GLASS 
A advanced in design as the sleek California Zephyr 
% seen through it, Polished Misco (Approved Fire 
> Retardant No. 32) is used extensively in Chicago's 
inion Station to help protect its thousands of travelers. 
_ This rugged glass offers effective but inconspicuous 

ttion at minimum cost in windows, doors, transoms, 
partitions . .. wherever fire and breakage 
protection is required. 


COOLITE GLASS IS 
RIGHT VARIETY FOR HEINZ 


§ Executed in a shimmering sweep of Coolite, Heat 

Absorbing, Glare Reducing glass, the Heinz Vinegar 
Plant, Pittsburgh, has been acclaimed “a brilliantly 
e piece of architecture.” Here, employees see 
titer, feel better, work better—for Coolite filters out 
_ UAWanted factors in “raw” daylight .. . helps keep 
d interiors cooler, more comfortable. 






Pas, 
Architects and Engineers: Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 
Photo: Ezra Stoller 
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SS Angetica St. e St. Louis x Mo. 


ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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The J. R. Moore Junior High School, Tyler, Texas, is 
equipped with B&G Boosters where low heads and small 
motors are adequate and B&G Universal Pumps where high 
heads and capacities are required. B&G Airtrol Fittings and 
Compression Tanks are also installed for effective control of 
air in the system. 


ARCHITECTS-ENGINEERS: 
Caudill-Rowlett-Scott, Bruce and Russell, Associated, 
Bryan and Tyler, Texas 
=, MECHANICAL ENGINEER: 
"7 i St eee — J. W. Hall, Jr., Bryan, Texas 
7 ie us fi B cdemeial MECHANICAL CONTRACTOR: 
tied A yo Leon Southall Plumbing Co., Longview, Texas 


A COMPLETE LINE OF EQUIPMENT FOR HEATING AW 





Centrifugal 
Valves Pumps 


Monoflo Relief and Flo-Control Compression Tanks 
Fittings Reducing Valves 




































Evaporators and 
Condensers 


Package 
Liquid Coolers 
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B eG circuLaATING PUMPS 


C utthe he 


where silence counts! 


The satisfactory performance of a circulated water system for heating or 
cooling is essentially dependent upon the pumping equipment. 


Quiet pump operation is all-important. Transmission of pump noise 
through the piping system can create an annoying condition which penal- 
izes careful designing and installation. 


B&G Booster and Universal Pumps are engineered and built to meet the 
exacting demands of water heating and cooling systems. These are not 
run-of-mine centrifugal pumps...they are distinguished by numerous fea- 
tures which assure silent, vibrationless operation. Among these are specially 
built, more costly motors, tested for quietness—oversized shafts of hard- 
ened alloy steel—long sleeve bearings—noise dampening spring couplers 
—oil lubrication and leak-proof mechanical seals. 


That’s why B&G Circulating Pumps are preferred...they’re quiet where 
silence counts! 





BaG UNIVERSAL PUMP 
For larger heating and cooling systems. 
Capacities to 12,000,000 BTU. 





BaG BOOSTERS 
For heating and cooling 
systems to 1,600,000 BTU. 





BELL & GOSSETT 


c Oo M P A N Y 


Dept. FA-62, Morton Grove, Illinois 
Canadian Licensee: S. A. Armstrong Lid., 1400 O' Connor Drive, Toronto 16, Ontario 
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New re 


Why didn’t someone think of this 
before! One simple, cost-cutting oper- 
ation, yet it combines 3 major steps 


nforced concrete floor sy: 


in the construction of office building 


floor slabs — 
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1. Forming 


2. Reinforcing 
3. Electrification. 


Heart of the system is Type E-R (for 





“Electrically Ready”) Cofar, new cel- 
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lular units designed to carry wiring. 
When these cells are combined with 


Cofar—a unit that forms and rein- 





>— 


forces concrete—all 3 slab require- 
| 


ments above are met before concrete 





is placed! Chief advantages: A low- 


cost, high-strength floor with electrical 
o Do 


COFAR® TYPE EZR COFAR Tk 


flexibility that meets the present and 
future demands of any office build- 


Conventional Cofar units are deep-corrugated 
high-strength steel units—2% feet wide 


ing. No wasted fill. No wasted ducts E-R Cofar cells are used between convention 


ee : al Cofar units. These cells are wide troughs 
or wiring. Fewer construction steps. with transverse wires welded across corruga- 
tions. The steel serves as a tight form for wet 
concrete and becomes main positive rein- 
forcement when concrete sets. T-wires fur- 
nish necessary temperature reinforcement and 
mechanical anchorage between slab and steel. 


capped to form spacious 5.2 square inch 
raceways for wiring. NOTE: E-R Cofar 
units also have T-wires welded across corm 


Here’s how it works... 


gations to maintain Cofar composite slab 
action. Type E-R Cofar is equally suited to 
steel or concrete frame construction. 


CHECK THESE MONEY-SAVING ADVANTAGES OF THE EZR COFAR SYSTEM 


) 1, 2 or 3-Cell Units 


With E-R Cofar, you choose 
the amount of electrification 
you want. One, two and three- 
cell units are available and 
spacing between units may be 
varied as necessary. Units are 
available in lengths to 16 feet 
and are manufactured from 
heavy gage galvanized steel. 


PRE LILAP EEDA AL RS PINES LESAN SY 






Reduces Framing 


Cofar slabs are more econom: 
ical than any other type of floor 
forming and deck system on 
10’ to 14’ beam spacings. Wide 
spacing eliminates need for in- 
termediate beams, saves 0 
fire-proofing materials. Lighter 
dead loads also save on foot 
ings and foundations. 


BLENDED CELLULAR 
SYSTEM 











EZR COFAR 
SYSTEM 
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Pre-Set Inserts 


Available with either pre-set or 
with blank cap plate for after- 
set inserts, E-R Cofar provides 
complete electrical accessibil- 
ity. Pre-set inserts eliminate 
noisy and costly concrete 
drilling operation. If desks are 
rearranged, floor service out- 
lets can be located in minutes. 


Header Adaptability 


Any Underwriters’ Laborato- 
ries-approv ed header duct sy* 
tem (such as Nepco or Walker) 
can be used to activate Type 
E-R Cofar cells. When two o 
three-cell units are used, ser 
ice fittings can be placed as 
closely as 8 inches apart 0 
the finished floor (see above). 
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system IS completely electritie 














THE MODERN ELECTRIFIED FLOOR 





In the finished system, E-R and conventional Cofar units floor slabs retain all the advantages of reinforced concrete. 
work together to provide a superior reinforced concrete Concentrated loads are distributed by the 2-way slab action 
floor with complete electrification. A network of E-R cells— of high-strength Cofar floors. Structural tests verify the 
placed where you want them —assure electrical flexibility ultimate strength to be 7 to 10 times design load. Use of 
for the life of the building. Wires are pulled through the 1.5 oz. hot-dip galvanized coating guarantees building life 
raceways and brought to desks and machines no matter permanence. Type E-R Cofar floor slabs offer a low-cost, 
vhere they are located. At the same time, Type E-R Cofar high-strength floor which is always “electrically ready.” 


UNDER CONSTRUCTION ... 


E-R Cofar has been specified for the Fidelity National Bank 
Building in Baton Rouge, La. 

{rchitects: Wilson & Coleman 

Contractor: L. W. Eaton Co., Inc. 

Structural Engineer: Metrailer & Ingram 

Electrical Engineer: Chesson, Forrest & Holland 

Electrical Sub-Contractor: Sachse Electric Company 

(All firms located in Baton Rouge, La.) 





See a// Granco catalogs in Sweet's Pe ee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Architectural and Industrial Files 


Ss _ A N C CE) ® For free product manual on Cofar and E-R Cofar Construction 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
6506 North Broadway, St. Louis 15, Missouri 
A Subsidiary of GRANITE CITY STEEL CO. 
Granite City, Illinois 


DISTRICT OFFICES: St. Louis « Kansas City « Cincinnati « Dallas 
hicago « Minneapolis « Atlanta « San Francisco 


i 
‘ 
' 
‘ 
4 
i 
' 
Distributors in 80 Principal Cities i 
i 
t 
4 
| 
i 
e 
ra 


Granco Steel Products Co. 
Dept. F-715, 6506 N. Broadway, St. Louis 15, Mo. 


Please send me without cost or obligation catalog No. BC-571 on 
Cofar and Type E-R Cofar construction: 


Firm 
Address 
City State- 


Project being studied_ 


» 
es 
a eo 
GRANITE CITY STEEL } 
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In School Planning specify economical 









i 
ee ee 


the “basic” for small schools 
The inexpensive Bogen 
single-channel console, with 
built-in radio tuner and slide-out 
record player, distributes radio 
programs, recordings and speech 
to any or all of 20 classrooms. 


tcc 






\j=—----)----{ 


the “basic plus” for larger schools 
By the addition of a “top hat” 

of classroom selector switches, 
facilities can be provided for 

up to 60 additional rooms. 


eee Qe ee oe oe 


add intercom 
Intercom is readily incorporated 
into the console at any time. 
This provides 2-way conversation 
with any teacher in the school. 


ED eee . a SEER RU 


multiple channels 
By adding several Bogen 
components, you can convert 
into a 2- or 3-channel 
system, permitting 
distribution of 2 or 3 
programs simultaneously to 
different groups of rooms. 


Vee oe oe 


Ps * =e es ae | 


To find out all the things a Bogen Sound System can do to simplify your 
planning — and at the lowest possible cost — request our 16-page bro 
chure (or see Sweet's Architectural File 33a/Bo). 


4 MAIL 
COUPON 
TODAY 


SCHOOL “SOUND SYSTEMS ee 


- 


David Bogen Co. 
Paramus, N. J. Dept. F-11 


Gentlemen: Send your 16-page brochure describing Bogen Sound Systems 

















nearest me. 


—— 


; 
for Schools. | 
Name Fe ee ee eee 5 
Address_ 

City. Zone State__ i 
( Please include the name and address of the Bogen Sound Specialist | 
4 


Manufacturers of High-Fidelity Components, Public Address 
Equipment and Intercommunication Systems. 
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The BEAUTY of 
Grinnell 


Flidh— 
Type 
Ceiling Sprinklers 





By planning your fire protection in the blueprint 
stage, you not only get the most efficient protection, 
but a system that harmonizes with interiors. 

Because the Grinnell Ceiling Sprinkler protrudes 
only 1 inch below the ceiling and is available in a 
variety of finishes and colors, it is the ideal sprinkler 
for offices, shops, stores, restaurants, lounges, country 
clubs. It gives reliable, unobtrusive fire protection. 

Grinnell Company, Inc., Providence, Rhode Island 
—manufacturing, engineering and _ installation of 
automatic sprinklers since 1878. 


GRINNELL 


FIRE PROTECTION SYSTEMS 














Pendulum with 1 in. Pendulum pivots from Hufcor “takes” the 
wood ram is set to rigid trunnion for impact. No cover 
strike Hufcor with 60 accurate measure- penetration or parts 
ft. Ibs. of impact. ment of impact. damage. 


superior 


sirer 


by actual test 


Hufcor Accordion Doors 


Prepare for rough treat- Hufcor effectively resists 
ment. Specify Hufcor accor- sound transmission, tearing, 
dion doors, partitions, room _ flame, moisture, dryness, rust 
dividers. By actual test the |—ail these as well as impact. 
special laminated cover con- __ Let specially trained men help 
struction withstands exces- engineer Hufcor to your job 
sive abuse—absorbs over requirements. Write Dept. 
twice as much impact as AF, Hough Manufacturing 
other types of closures. Corporation, Janesville, Wis. 






Exclusive decorator and closure products for 60 years. 


} { C ) . a J 4 + EL Manufacturing Corporation 


Janesville, Wisconsin 
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A million vinyl splines... 


hot one complaint 


Here comes another storm window set to 
give a lifetime of trouble-free service. It’s 
being fitted with a spline extruded from 
BAKELITE Brand Viny] Plastic. 

Over the past four years Monarch Prod- 
ucts Corp., Chicago, IIl., has produced and 
sold a million storm windows and doors so 
fitted. There has never been a complaint. 

The extruder, Jarrow Products Com- 
pany, also of Chicago, gave the splines an 
accelerated sun, weather, and dirt test that 


equalled ten years’ exposure. Examination 
showed that the Bakexire Vinyl Plastic 
kept its flexibility and underwent almost 
no color change. This material is resistant 
to ice, snow, heat, cold, water, and chem- 
icals. 

Do you have a similar use for gasketing, 
welting, or splines in your plans? Write 
for information on this and other building 
applications of BakeELireE Vinyl Resins. 
Address Dept. YW-2. 





BAKELITE 


BRAND 


PLASTICS 


Ci sitel. 


CARBIDE 





BAKELITE COMPANY, Division of Union Carbide Corporation GP 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


The terms BAKELITE, UN1on Canine and the Trefoil Symbol are registered trade-marks of UCC. 
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Ready for the Lupton Windows. Completed 
installation of outer mullions before erection of 
Lupton Windows. Notice outstanding simplicity— 
the windows themselves become the walls in this 
al!-Lupton installation. 
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Fast, clean installation. Lupton Meta! Windows 
are delivered ready for immediate placement. 
With mullions in place, workmen put up Lupton 
window sections from within buiiding—fast, 
inexpensively. 
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Adjustable ventilation. Projected in at botto 
or out at top, these Lupton Windows provide 
immediate controlied ventilation 


light, are tight-fitting and rattle-freé 


with maximum 
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KELLOGG HIGH SCHOOL, Kellogg. Idaho. Architects: Culler, Gale, Martell & Norrie, Spokane. Wash.: Perkins & Will, Chicago, 111. Contractor: Johnson-Busboom-Rawh, Spokane, Wash. Photograph by Hedrick-Blessing. 


LUPTON METAL WINDOWS 


BRING MAXIMUM LIGHT AND AIR TO KELLOGG HIGH SCHOOL 


With this ultra-modern consolidation school the community 
of Kellogg, Idaho, voices its pride and civic-mindedness. 
Thanks to these walls of LUPTON engineered metal win- 
dows, bountiful ventilation and light are made available 
throughout the building. 


Working together with school authorities to typify com- 
munity solidarity, the architects conceived this building 
design which embodies a continuous wall of windows. Bright 
yellow-painted steel mullions and red muntins provide a 
joyful frame to the impressive view through the 513 
LUPTON Steel Architectural Projected Windows. 


Certain extreme climatic conditions (wind and dust storms; 
smoke from nearby Bunker Hill smelter; a wide variance in 
atmospheric temperatures) made the selection of materials 
unusually important. Ruggedness and simplicity charac- 
terize the construction, and are epitomized in the modern, 
precisely-engineered walls of tight-fitting LUPTON windows. 
The Kellogg High School project reflects a growing move- 
ment towards the use of entire walls comprised of LUPTON 
Windows in schools. hospitals, and other modern buildings. 
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LUPTON’S 75 years’ experience in metal-window and 
curtain-wall manufacture merits your complete investiga- 
tion—look first in the Architectural File (Sweet’s) for the 
Michael Flynn Catalog, and then consult the Yellow Pages 
under ‘‘Windows— Metal.”’ Or write for specific additional 
information on LUPTON Metal Windows and Aluminum 
Curtain-Wall Systems. 


LUPTON 


METAL WINDOWS AND CURTAIN WALLS 


MICHAEL FLYNN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT: 700 E. GODFREY AVE. * PHILA. 24, PA. 


CONGRATULATIONS, AIA! Michael Flynn Manufacturing Com- 
pany joins the other members of the Producers’ Council in ex- 
tending best wishes on the occasion of your 100th-anniversary 
celebration May 14-17 
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Buensod 
representatives 


Atlanta, Crawley-Gorbandt Co. 
Baltimore, Lancaster May & Co. 
Birmingham, Bratton Saies Engineers 


Boston, Leonard F. Luchner 


Bridgeport, Conn., A. J. Hamilton 





WITH DIRECT, AUTOMATIC 
VOLUME CONTROL 


Exclusive with Buensod dual-duct 
air mixing units is direct volume 
control without the use of a sens- 
ing instrument. They maintain 
constant air quantity through each 
unit regardless of variance of 
static pressure on either inlet or 
outlet of mixing value. 


BUENSOD-STACEY, Inc. 


Columbus, Ohio, H. Dewey Jones Co. 
Albuquerque, N. M., Barnhart-Dwyer Co. Dallas, |. M. Golan Co. 


Davenport, lowa, D. C. Murphy Co. 
Dayton, Frey Equipment Co. 
Daytona, Fla., H. L. McMurry & Co. 
Des Moines, D. C. Murphy Co. 

Fort Wayne, Paller Engineering Co. 


Charleston, W. Va., Pediey Equipment Co. Fort Worth, |. M. Golan Co. 


Charlotte, Robert E. Mason 


Chicago, Air Products Equipment Co. 


Cincinnati, J. W. Snyder 


& Co. Houston, W. L. Lashley & Associates 
Indianapolis, Paller Engineering Co. 
Jacksonville, H. L: McMurry & Co. 


NOW AVAILABLE 
IN ALUMINUM! 


For the first time, you can 
order dual-duct air mixing 
units made of aluminum, 
inside and out. It’s a Buen- 
sod first. Only Buensod 
makes aluminum air mix- 
ing units. Lighter by 60 per 
cent. Corrosion-resistant. 
The obvious choice for your 
next project. 


BUENSOD-STACEY 


Philadelphia, James R. McQuaide 





Los Angeles, Cooling & Heating 





Engineers Pittsburgh, Glassner Equipment Co. 


Miami, H. L. McMurry & Co. 
Milwaukee, Air Equipment 
Distributors of Wisconsin 
Minneapolis, E. J. Baker Co. 
Mobile, Alabama, Bratton Sales 
Engineers 
New Orleans, E. K. Strahan Inc. 
Norfolk, Laurence Trant & Co. 
Omaha, D. E. McCulley Co. 


Orlando, Fla., H. L. McMurry & Co. 


Portiand, Ore., Mead & Associates 
Richmond, Va., Laurence Trant & Co. 
St. Louis, D. S. Anderson Co. 

San Francisco, H. W. Baker Co. 
Seattle, George E. Mead Co. 
Shreveport, R. F. Zimmerman & Co. 


Spokane, Wash., General Equipment Co. 


Tampa, Fla., H. L. McMurry & Co. 
Toledo, Air Handling Products Co. 


Washington, D. C., Lancaster May & Co. 
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A continuing review of international building 


BETWEEN HEAVEN AND EARTH 


An enormous space frame 
forms the roof of a new church 
in Unterrath, near Duessel- 
dorf. Putting it up was a re- 
vealing experience both for 
workmen (below) and for | 
Architects Helmut MHentrich | 
and Hubert Petschnigg, who 
had sought to apply the theories 
of Chicago’s Konrad Wachs- 
mann (AF, Sept., ’54) to Ger- 
man construction problems. A 
less successful part of the 
“Petrus-Kirche” is the 123’ bell 
tower (below, left). 
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TORONTO SCREEN 


Architect Forsey Page’s new 
home for Toronto’s Juvenile 
and Family Court has all 
the room and equipment to 
sort out the problems of mod- 
ern sociology—a_ three-floor, 
H-shaped plan, soundproofed 
rooms, “think” machines, 
steam-heated play courts. It 
also has the sequestered look 
of an up-to-date speakeasy. 
Through the pierced limestone 
facade the daylight comes 
brokenly; above the entrance a 
portcullis-like canopy is poised. 


BERLIN ZIGZAG 


Visitors to West Berlin’s cur- 
rent International Building 
Exhibition may overlook a 
more modest but equally ad- 
mirable example of German 
architecture in an industrial 
corner of the city. Designed 
by Architects Konrad Sage 
and Karl Hebecker for one of 
Berlin’s vital precision elec- 
trical firms, the small plant 
fights a zigzag battle for all- 
important light. 











































































SWEDISH TOADSTOOL 


The oddly shaped water tower 
still had a long way to go when 
the picture at left was taken. 
To push the preassembled, 320- 
ton reservoir up on its 112’ 
stem, 32 hydraulic jacks were 
brought into play. This in- 
credibly arduous job (some of 
the jacks were hand-operated) 
took place in Orebro, Sweden 
last winter, is still the talk of 
the town. 
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TOKYO BEEHIVE 


The railroad station newsreel 
theater is now regarded as 
rather commonplace in this 
country and abroad. Not so 
common is the facility at 
Tokyo’s Shibuya Station. For 
connected to that station’s ex- 
tensive shopping areas and 
terminals is a monster thea- 
ter-museum-planetarium that 
would satisfy the cultural de- 
mands of several US cities. 
Architect Junzo Sakakura is to 
be commended for 
shoehorning into one well-in- 
tegrated form four theaters, 
five restaurants, a fashion 
school, a planetarium, shops, 
and an astronomical museum. 


somehow 





FRENCH SHELL 


Paris Architects Simon & 
Morisseau wanted to put a 
festive roof over the market 
at the new town of Royan. Yet 
there was also the problem of 
giving focus to the town’s life. 

After consulting with Engi- 

heer R. Sarger, they decided to 
Tisk a new form that would 
accomplish both purposes. The 
form: a circular shell, 185’ in 
diameter but only 3” thick. The 
shell soars 35 
of the busy 


above the middle 
market, 


strolling and shopping. It also 
pulls the town together visual- 
ly, a function traditi onally as- 


Signed to somber monuments. 


giving 
townspeople a free floor for 


Abroad 


felepehmme! 
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FABRICS NOTABLE FOR RIGHTNESS OF TEXTURE AND COLOR.STRUC 
ATELY CHOSEN IMPORT. UPHOLSTERY 


TEXTILES ARE APPLIED TO INTERIORS 
_ 


FOR STRENGTH AND STABILITY 
TYPICAL UPHOLSTERIES. TOO. USE DURABLE HEAVY YARNS WHICH MAKE VISIBLE THE FI! 
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There are many drafting desks 
but only Orr stands out 


od 
HASKELL 


. 
Work-Flow brings the new handson 
Koto) @mmel alo Mme] a-1ehi-1 ame -sailell lala Mm lolol debailare! 
departments everywhere. Architects, er 
gineers, draftsmen and others who kn¢ 
the difference—insist upon Work-Flow 
the ONE that stands out! 

Write for full details, today 


oo cunenennannnnaianeammanananins cnnemeeenanmmainidl 
60 | HASKELL 


OF PITTSBURGH 


” The first and 
only drafting A 
desk adjusta- 
ble for both NAM EMBER 
height and peMeE 
tilt. 


303 E. Carson Street, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 










FREE! LATEST EDITION 
RLM Standard Specifications 


for Industrial Lighting Units 










latest. 
specification 
revisions 





Send for this newest edition of the 
RLM Book — referred to by thou- 
sands of architects, consulting 
engineers, industrial executives, etc. 
as an indispensable aid in the 
specification of quality industrial 
lighting units. This up-to-date 40- 
page edition incorporates latest 
revisions in RLM specifications... 
valuable new coefficient of utiliza- 
tion tables and light distribution 


curves for the newest units... il i PU 
1X ° ies 


other helpful lighting data, in- 


‘ en 2n08£ 
cluding new data on 25% - 30% 
upward light units. 


Everyone who buys, sells or speci- 
fies industrial lighting equipment 
is invited to send for a free copy 
of the new RLM Specifications 
Book. Write: RLM Standards 
Institute, 326 W. Madison Street, 
Suite 830, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
1gil- 
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Learn the money-saving method 
for better shower construction 


The cross section sample being shown in the photograph 

above clearly and simply demonstrates why the FIAT PreCast 
method of shower floor construction is the answer to an age 

old building design problem. It takes but a few minutes to see 
how this one-piece floor has many, many advantages over 

old fashioned, built-on-the-job shower floor construction. It is 
immediately evident that this solid, monolithic unit does 

away forever with any problems of leakage. The cut-away view 
shows how the integral flange forms a watertight seal between 
the floor and shower wall material (whether tile, plaster, 
wallboard or structural glass). You can examine how the drain 
1s cast permanently into the floor material and how the 

inclined floor and raised shoulders deflect water downwards 
toward the drain. You will appreciate the substantial 

savings of on-the-job labor and understand why the low 
installed cost of a PreCast F1aT Floor makes all 

other shower floor methods obsolete. 


FIAT METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Since 1922... First in Showers / Packaged Showers + Doors « Floors 
Toilet Room Partitions 


TOUR COMPLETE PLANTS: Long Island City 1, M. Y.; Fronklia Park, JIL; Los Angeles, Calit.; Orillia, Ontarie 
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Bruce S. Blietz, V. P. of Irvin A. Blietz Or- 
ganization, nationally known builders, takes 
5 minutes to find out how Fiat Shower Floors 
make better showers possible at lower cost. 


0 4 


See ti’ How! 


It's so much easier to see the 
advantages than to read about 
them. That's why we would like 
just five minutes of your time 
to show you this cross section 
sample. You can save real 
money and do a better job at 
the same time. Clip coupon 

to your letterhead and get full 
information. No obligation 

of course. 


FIAT METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
9329 Belmont Ave., Franklin Park, Hl. 


LL Please have representative contact me. 
(C0 Send further information on PRECAST SHOWER FLOORS 


PN RNC 
CN Yisrael 
hr nitive 
a sctisinsicenresimeesnitsionimhemeatineeeiicigaieaal eeu neat 


Type of Business UF 
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Just one of 101 Stud Driver uses! 


No outside power source required — 





Anchor wireway section to 
concrete or steel in seconds with 
the Remington Stud Driver 
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o. 
STUD 8-21 oO. ” Oo: 
——“. 
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Special Remington “Wiremold” 
Section Guard assures accurate 
placement of B-21 Break-Off Head 
Stud. 22 caliber Remington Power 
Load drives stud into concrete or 
steel... permanently, arrow straight! 

















STUD 
DRIVER 





Now you can fasten wireway section in a 
fraction of the time normally required. With 
a Stud Driver, all you do is squeeze the 
trigger and the job’s done! 

This compact, cartridge-powered tool sets 
both 14”’ and 34” diameter studs in concrete 
or steel...up to six a minute, either size. 
Barrel change-over takes just 90 seconds, 
right on the job. There are over 40 studs to 
choose from, plus a selection of 22 and 32 
caliber Power Loads scientifically graded to 
give the exact driving force you need. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE of the economy 
and efficiency offered by this modern 


tool. Mail coupon for free booklet. REMINGTON 

STUD DRIVER 
---------------------}_ 
Industrial Sales Div., Dept. AF-11 a 


Remington Arms Company, Inc. | 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. : 








Please send me your free booklet which , 
shows how I can speed the job and save with ! 
the Stud Driver. 
Name SS | ae ! 

, 1 
Firm ____ niiatiiiaentdiiiees ail 1 
Address s SS 1 

me . 1 
City _State- \ 
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Architecture with a fillip— 
boys on bikes test the functionalism 
of modern schoolhouse design. 
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WENATCHEE ( WASH.) JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL BY ARCHITECTS NAVAMORE, BAIN, 


BRADY & JOHANSON. 





PHOTOCRAPHER: CHAS. R. PEARSON 
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This is KENTILE® Solid Vinyl Tile 


...the flooring that's the utmost in elegance! 
It's easier to clean--wears longer--with deeper, 
richer colors than any other kind of tile! 


CNRS BoOORE 


available in Solid Vinyl, Vinyl Asbestos, Cushion-back Vinyl, 
Asphalt, Cork and Rubber tile... over 150 decorator colors! 


SPECIFICATIONS 
SIZE: 9"x 9" 


THICKNESSES: 
5/64", 1/8" 


COLORS: 
MARBLEIZED 
Standard -- 12 
Decorator -- 8 
(including solid black, 
white) 
TERRAZZO 
Regular -- 
De Luxe -- 
Decorator -- 
WOODGRAIN -- 
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Last summer, while the nation’s Capital sweltered in 101° 
heat and high relative humidities, surgeons at Providence 
Hospital operated under optimum thermal conditions and 
sent patients to a perfectly conditioned post-operative 
recovery room. Cardiac patients and other seriously ill 
persons were spared the dangerous strain of adjusting to 
such weather extremes. 


In fact, any patient in any room in the building could have 
the benefit of the exact “climate” needed for his health and 
comfort. 


In every respect, Providence Hospital justifies its “Modern 
Hospital of the Year” award. The impressive 350-bed insti- 
tution includes all departments, research facilities, special 
treatment rooms, a complete diagnostic outpatient clinic, 
nurses’ home, lecture halls and classrooms. It is shaped and 
oriented to afford a panoramic view of Washington from 
each bedroom and from the solarium on each floor. Every 
patient’s room receives some direct sunlight. 


Of special importance is the fact that Providence is equipped 
to use the full potential of its air conditioning. A Johnson 
Pneumatic System of individual room temperature contro} 
provides the necessary flexibility to meet each one of the 
building’s varied temperature and humidity requirements, 


For the patient, this means better care. For the staff, it 
means consistent, year ‘round comfort and added energy. 
For the management, it means greater overall efficiency, a 
continuously high census and virtually waste-free heating 
and cooling operation. 


The simple, practical way to provide any building with the 
rewards of this kind of controlled environment is with a 
Johnson Pneumatic Control System. Johnson experience in 
temperature control began with the invention of the ther- 
mostat and includes the installation of control systems in 
the nation’s better buildings of all types and sizes. This 
unmatched experience is available to you through any of 
Johnson’s 105 branch offices. Johnson Service Company, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


The Providence Hospital ond Nurses’ Home, Washington, D.C., Faulkner, Kingsbury & Stenhouse, architects; Maurice S. May, associate architect; Wilberding Co., Inc., 
mechanical engineer; Chas. H. Tompkins Co., general contractor; Norair Engineering Co., mechanical contractor; all of Washington 


JOHNSON 


PNEUMATIC 


DESIGN * MANUFACTURE * 


CONTROL 


SYSTEMS 


INSTALLATION ¢* SINCE 1885 





